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PREFACE. 



The following work is a faithful though painful 
exhibition of facts as they occurred during ten or 
twelvp years of the life of a common school mas- 
ter. It is called his '^ C!oiiie8sions,^' hecause his 
errors, and confessions of error, appear to pre- 
dominate ; especially during several of the first 
years. 

Some may douht the utility of such an exhibi- 
tion of professional conduct and character, even 
where the work is anonymous, and the real names 
of all persons, places, etc. mentio|KMl in it are 
carefully suppressed. They may say it is uncall- 
. ed for. 

ft 

> But have they duly considered the wants of the 

» common school teacher? He commences his 

I pedagogical career, of course, without any of the 

I benefits of experience. Often, too, like the wri- 

, ter of this hook, be commenc«s in igaoraxvce. ^^ 
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PREFACE. 



The following work is a faithful though painful 
exhibition of facts as they occurred during ten or 
twelvp years of the life of a common school mas- 
ter. It is called his '^ C!onfesstons,'' because his 
errors, and confessions of error, appear to pre- 
dominate ; especially during several of the first 
years. 

Some may doubt the utility of such an exhibi- 
tion of professional conduct and character, even 
where the work is anonymous, and the real names 
of all persons, places, etc. mentiopjed in it are 
carefully suppressed. They may say it is uncall- 
ed for. 

[^ But have they duly considered the wants of the 
ki common school teacher? He commences his 
Jj pedagogical career, of course, without any of the 
w benefits of experience. Often, too, like the wri- 
0^ ter of this book, he commences in ignorance. He 



is compelled to learn almost eveiything as he ad- 
TaDces ; that is, by observation, experiment, and 
rellectioa. Is il of no use to him to have at hand, 
correct details of the experience and observation 
— the errors, the corrections, the improvements 
and Ihe suggestions — of one who has already tra- 
velled the same rpad, " through good report and 
through evil ?" 

To supply the want which teachers are apt to 
feel, in this predicament, is the main purpose of 
this work. It is intended, principally, for the 
teacher's own Ubnuy. Nor is it merely a detail 
of common facts and common errors ; it abounds 
in principles — principles in their natural connec- 
tion with facts, and as it were growing out of them. 
Every intelligent reader will perceive that as the 
writer rose by every fall, so he found new light 
and gathered new principles and new strength 
from every error. 

This is one of the most obvious, as well as most 
imperious duties of life — to learn from our own 
errors. And, yet, obvious as it is, few duties — 
perhaps none— are more neglected. The example 
which this little voliune affords, will, il is hoped, 
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Stimulate not a few, of those whom it conceras, 
to this frequently neglected, but all important duty. 
But the work was not designed for teachers 
alone. It is intended, also, for school committees, 
school visitors, etc. The author's experience as 
a school visitor will afford instruction in matters 
pertaining to that responsible office. At the same 
time, it is believed, that the familiar style in which 
- it is written, and the general novelty of its instruc- 
tions, should secure for it a favorable reception in 
every family. It speaks, in somoN; instances at 
least, with a loud voice to negligent parents. 
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SCHOOL MASTER 



CHAPTER I 
MY INTRODUCTION TO SCHOOL KEEPING. 

f 

SECT. I. 

PREPARATION AND ENGAOEHENT* 

My ** Learning/* Applied to as a Teacher. Difficul- 
ties. My Father's Management. The School Meet- 
ing. School Funds. Mental Agitation. Engage- 
ment to teach. Terms. •* 

My preparation for school keeping conmsted, 
principally, in attending the district school tiear 
my native home from three to four months every 
virinter, from the age of four to thirteen, and a few 
months every summer from that of four to eight. 
It was, indeed, customary, in my native region, 
for boys to attend school, in summer, till they were 
about ten or twelve ; but my father becomiag d^ 
satisfied with the female teacher to ^nViom\ 

2 
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sent in my eighth year, took me out of school ; 
and finding my assistance on the farm valuable, as 
he had no other boy, I was not permitted to attend 
any more, in the summer season. Between the 
ages of thirteen and seventeen, I was permitted, 
however, to go to school to the parish minister, 
who kept a kind of high school every winter, in 
all about six months. 

One or two of my first teachers succeeded in 
inspiring me with emulation and ambition ; and 
being naturally of a sanguine temperament, with 
a retentive memory, I usually succeeded in attain- 
ing and keeping at the head of the class ; even in 
spite of the efibrts of those who were much older 
than myself to " get above me," as it was called. 
It was, of course, soon noised abroad that J was 
very " forward ;" had " good learning," etc. This 
in truth only meant, had it been duly analyzed, 
that I was a good monkey or parrot ; for prece- 
dence in the class was made to depend wholly on 
our skill at the mere spelling of words — and that, 
too, by rote, or column. But no matter for that ; 
such was the common report ; and I had all the 
credit of it 

This reputation, and the ease I found of keeping 
at the head of my class, without much study, lull- 
ed me into a kind of indolence in school, to which 
I was not naturally inclined. It is true that I made 
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some progress in reading, and still more in writ- 
ing ; yet my progress was nothing in colTiparisoa 
with what it should have been. Two summers 
and one winter had made me a " speller," as it was 
then called, and a tolerable reader of easy lessons ; 
and as arithmetic, grammar and geography were 
not tolerated, in the school, except sometimes a 
little arithmetic one evening in a week, my mind 
remained almost stationary from the age of five to 
that of thirteen. Still I had the reputation, as I 
have already observed, of possessiing excellent 
learning. 

I mention these things, not that I think them of 
much consequence, in themselves, but only be- 
cause they have some bearing upon what followed, 
in my pedagogical career. For I scarcely ever 
had, in my early life, notwithstanding my ambition, 
one serious thought of " keeping school" myself. 
To a station so high, I had not at that time, the 
presumption to aspire. I was indeed anxious for 
the reformation and improvement of the youth 
around me; and for this purpose made some 
efibrts to get up juvenile libraries, induce people 
to read periodicals, etc. 

When I was eighteen years of age, my father 
was appointed committee of the school district in 
which he resided. The question soon came up 
whom they should employ to teach their school 
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the ensuing winter.* It is true, no district meet- 
ing had, as yet, been held ; but it was usual for 
the neighbors to talk the matter over beforehand, 
in order to prepare the way. 

Certain individuals — I never knew who, and no 
matter — suggested to my father that it would be 
well for me to teach the school. Your son, said 
they, has good learning ; he lives near the school 
house, and could board at home ; and your busi- 
ness is such that he could pay his board by his 
labor. 

My father, though much flattered, was rather 
surprised by this proposal. In the first place I 
suppose he did not think I was old enough, or my 
judgment mature enough to teach a school. Pa- 
rents do not usually think their children as mature 
as they really are ; especially boys. But, in the 
second place, the proposal was wholly unex- 
pected ; especially, as the idea of teaching in the 
district where an individual had been brought up 
was not very popular in that part of the country. 

Are you really in earnest, said he, about my 
son's keeping the school ? They assured him 
they were. It seemed to him, he said, that I was 
too young. Besides, I am not sure, he added, 
that my son could get a certificate. By this my 

* It was not customary to employ a male teacher, iu 
the gammer, in that vicinity. 
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• 

father meant a written license from the Board of 
School Visitors, stating that I was qualified for 
teaching; for without such a document no district 
school could, in that State, he considered legal. 

There was another inquiry, very prominent in 
my father's mind ; which was, whether his son 
bad the art of governing well. This art was, in 
that region, regarded as a peculiar gift of Heaven. 
The doctrine that any person of good natural parts 
sind abilities can govern well, or if not able to do 
30 at once, can, by observation, study, and ex- 
perience, soon acquire a good degree of this neces- 
sary art, had not, as yet, been brought forward in 
that region ; and had it been so, would have been 
ieemed a strange innovation — not to say a dan- 
gerous heresy. 

But another question still arose. What was 
likely to be the compensation ? Other teachers, 
for the first season, had from seven to ten dollars 
a month, and their board ; though it was custom- 
ary to ^^ board around'' in the families. But as it 
would be desirable for me, should I teach at all, to 
board at home, what would be the price, and how 
long the term ? But neither of these points could 
be ascertained till a meeting had been held. 

Here a still more serious difficulty met my 
Other's mind than alJ the real Would it do tot 
huB to employ Ma own son > What would peo^\e 

2* 
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say of it ? The result of his reflection was to re- 
fuse to act as the district committee for that year ; 
and let the task devolve upon some other individ- 
ual ; and then, if that individual chose to call a 
meeting, and the district, in that meeting, should 
vote to employ his son, why very well. Having 
come to this conclusion, he forthwith— for my 
father was not a man of many words — shaped his 
course accordingly ; and the mantle of office was 
transferred to one of my uncles. 

Some persons were not quite pleased with my 
father^s movements, but they soon learned the mo- 
tive ; that it was from a kind of delicacy on tlie sub- 
ject—though evidently a diseased delicacy — ^and 
they submitted witli cheerfulness to the arrange- 
ment. 

A meeting was now called, and the subject of 
employing me was agitated. It was customary to 
warn school meetings, in that region, by posting a 
written notice, five days before hand, on the school 
house door. In the present instance I was re- 
quested to write the notice. It was done in rather 
a trembling hand, and the lines ^' ran up hill ;*' 
but, even with this drawback, it was a better hand- 
writing than was common in the district. 

I forgot to say that the school meeting was 
opened with only two or three of the proprietors 
present, except my unole. These individualB 
were not without obiectloua to the plan which had 
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been agitated ; but as soon as it was guessed tbat 
I would bo willing to boaid myself, and yet teach 
at seven or eight dollars a month, they waived 
them, and decided to employ me. 

Winter schools, in that part of the country, were 
usually continued about three or four months; 
though the length of the term was always to be 
determined by the price of the master. They had 
every year about the same amount of money from 
the public treasury ; and that was usually exactly 
expended in paying the teachers of the summer 
and winter school. If the teacher was employed 
at a lower price, his services could be continued 
longer ; but if he was paid more, the term must 
be shortened. Before the State had a public fund, 
they had been compelled to tax themselves, not 
only in regard to wood and board, but also to pay 
the teacher ; but it had now become quite uncom- 
mon to lay a tax to pay a master. Indeed, few 
thought they could possibly afibrd it. Though far 
more able to pay the tax their fathers had paid 
twenty years before than they were, they felt far 
less so ; and while their fathers, had raised, in this 
way, some thirty, forty, fi(\y or sixty dollars a 
year, they thought they could not endure a tax of 
five dollars. 

But as I was going to say, my father, who was 
one of the ^^ noble few*' wbo attended the school 
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sent in my eighth year, took me out of school ; 
and finding my assistance on the farm valuable, as 
he had no other boy, I was not permitted to attend 
anv more, in the summer season. Between the 
ages of thirteen and seventeen, I was permitted, 
however, to go to school to the parish minister, 
who kept a kind of high school every winter, in 
all about six months. 

One or two of my first teachers succeeded in 
inspiring me with emulation and ambition ; and 
being naturally of a sanguine temperament, with 
a retentive memory, I usually succeeded in attain- 
ing and keeping at the head of the class ; even in 
spite of the eflTorts of those who were much older 
than myself to " get above me," as it was called. 
It was, of course, soon noised abroad that. I was 
very " forward ;" had " good learning," etc. This 
in truth only meant, had it been duly analyzed, 
that I was a good monkey or parrot ; for prece- 
dence in the class was made to depend wholly on 
our skill at the mere spelling of words — and that, 
too, by rote, or column. But no matter for that ; 
such was the common report ; and I had all the 
credit of it. 

This reputation, and the ease I found of keeping 
at the head of my class, without much study, lull- 
ed me into a kind of indolence in school, to which 
/ was not naturally inclined. It is true that I made 
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some progress in reading, and still more in writ- 
ing ; yet my progress was nothing in comparison 
with what it should have been. Two summers 
and one winter had made me a " speller," as it was 
then called, and a tolerable reader of easy lessons ; 
and as arithmetic, grammar and geography were 
not tolerated, in the school, except sometimes a 
little arithmetic one evening in a week, my mind 
remained almost stationary from the age of five to 
that of thirteen. Still I had the reputation, as I 
have already observed, of possessing excellent 
learning. 

I mention these things, not that I think them of 
much consequence, in themselves, but only be- 
cause they have some bearing upon what followed, 
in my pedagogical career. For I scarcely ever 
had, in my early life, notwithstanding my ambition, 
one serious thought of " keeping school" myself. 
To a statkm so high, I had not at that time, the 
presumption to aspire. I was indeed anxious for 
the reformation and improvement of the youth 
around me; and for this purpose made some 
efforts to get up juvenile libraries, induce people 
to read periodicals, etc. 

When I was eighteen years of age, my father 
was appointed committee of the school district in 
which he resided. The question soon caoie u^ 
whom th^ should employ to teach thevt «cVioc\ 
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the ensuing winter.* It is true, no district meet- 
ing had, as yet, been held ; but it was usual for 
the neighbors to talk the matter over beforehand, 
in order to prepare the way. 

Certain individuals — I never knew who, and no 
matter — suggested to my father that it would be 
well for me to teach the school. Your son, said 
they, has good learning ; he lives near the school 
house, and could board at home ; and your busi- 
ness is such that he could pay his board by his 
labor. 

My father, though much flattered, was rather 
surprised by this proposal. In the first place I 
suppose he did not think I was old enough, or my 
judgment mature enough to teach a school. Pa- 
rents do not usually think their children as mature 
as they really are ; especially boys. But, in the 
second place, the proposal was wholly unex- 
pected ; especially, as the idea of teaching in the 
district where an individual had been brought up 
was not very popular in that part of the cou^t^y. 

Are you really in earnest, said he, about my 
son's keeping the school ? They assured him 
they were. It seemed to him, he said, that I was 
too young. Besides, I am not sure, he added, 
that my son could get a certificate. By this my 

* It was not customary to employ a male teaclier, iu 
the Bommer, in that vicinity. 
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father meant a written license from the Board of 
School Visitors, stating that I was qualified for 
teaching; for without such a document no district 
school could, in that State, he considered legal. 

There was another inquiry, very prominent in 
my father's mind ; which was, whether his son 
had the art of governing well. This art was, in 
that region, regarded as a peculiar gift of Heaven. 
The doctrine that any person of good natural parts 
and abilities can govern well, or if not able to do 
so at once, can, by observation, study, and ex- 
perience, soon acquire a good degree of this neces- 
sary art, had not, as yet, been brought forward in 
that region ; and had it been so, would have been 
deemed a strange innovation — not to say a dan- 
gerous heresy. 

But another question still arose. What was 
likely to be the compensation ? Other teachers, 
for the first season, had from seven to ten dollars 
a month, and their board ; though it was custom- 
ary to '^ board around'' in the families. But as it 
would be desirable for me, should I teach at all, to 
board at home, what would be the price, and how 
long the term ? But neither of these points could 
be ascertained till a meeting had been held. 

Here a still more serious difficulty met my 
father's mind than ali the rest Would vt do tot 
Mn to employ hia own son ? What would ^eo^\e 

2* 
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say of it ? The result of his reflection was to re- 
fuse to act as the district committee for that year ; 
and let the task devolve upon some other individ- 
ual ; and then, if that individual chose to call a 
meeting, and the district, in that meeting, should 
vote to employ his son, why very well. Having 
come to this conclusion, he forthwith— for my 
father was not a man of many words — shaped his 
course accordingly ; and the mantle of office was 
transferred to one of my uncles. 

Some persons were not quite pleased with my 
father^s movements, but they soon learned the mo- 
tive ; that it was from a kind of delicacy on tlie sub- 
ject—though evidently a diseased delicacy — ^and 
they submitted with cheerfulness to the arrange- 
ment. 

A meeting was now called, and the subject of 
employing me was agitated. It was customary to 
warn school meetings, in that region, by posting a 
written notice, five days before hand, on the school 
house door. In the present instance I was re- 
quested to write the notice. It was done in rather 
a trembling hand, and the lines ^' ran up hill ;*' 
but, even with this drawback, it was a better hand- 
writing than was common in the district. 

I forgot to say that the school meeting was 
opened with only two or three of the proprietors 
preseatf except my unoAe. TY^e^ \x\^\NSd»B&s^ 
were not without ob]ectioiiB to i\vQ v^^ vi\i\^\ia^ 
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been agitated ; but as soon as it was guessed tbat 
I would be willing to boaid myself, and yet teach 
at seven or eight dollars a month, they waived 
them, and decided to employ me. 

Winter schools, in that part of the country, were 
usually continued about three or four months; 
though the length of the term was always to be 
determined by the price of the master. They had 
every year about the same amount of money from 
the public treasury ; and that was usually exactly 
expended in paying the teachers of the summer 
and winter school. If the teacher was employed 
at a lower price, his services could be continued 
longer ; but if he was paid more, the term must 
be shortened. Before the State had a public fund, 
they had been compelled to tax themselves, not 
only in regard to wood and board, but also to pay 
the teacher ; but it had now become quite uncom- 
mon to lay a tax to pay a master. Indeed, few 
thought they could possibly afibrd it. Though far 
more able to pay the tax their fathers had paid 
twenty years before than they were, they felt far 
less so ; and while their fathers, had raised, in this 
way, some thirty, forty, fi(\y or sixty dollars a 
year, they thought they could not endure a tax of 
five dollars. 

But as I was going to say, my fathei^ v^Xio 'w^s^ 
aoe of the "ijoble few*^ who attended xYie SK^lctfy^ 
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meeting, was deputed to step home — a little dis- 
tance from the school house— and consult with me. 
There I was, trembling, and my heart fluttering 
the whole evening, till my father came in ; for the 
idea of keeping school had never before fairly be- 
come a reality ; I regarded myself so unfit for it. 
But I now had reason to consider it as quite a 
tangible concern, for my father had come home 
to determine on the number of dollars and cents 
which must be demanded a month. He asked 
what I thought I ought to receive ? The con- 
clusion was that I ought to receive ten dollars a 
month, if I furnished my own board. My father 
returned, and apprized the meeting of the result. 

They at length consented to come to my terms, 
only instead of continuing the school four months, 
as had been the more common course in the win- 
ter, it was concluded to set it up for only three. 
Thirty dollars would be about as much of the pub- 
lic money as they could spare for the winter 
schooL 

There had indeed been other objections. Some 
preferred boarding a master, even at the same 
price, because^ as they said, it rendered him bet- 
ter acquainted, or at least more familiarly so, with 
their children. " Mr. P." they observed, " though 
an old teacher, had, last winter, only ten dollars a 
month; and yet be boarded himaeU. ^t.^.S& 
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to have only eight this winter, and his board ; and 
Mr. H. only seven." 

You will not fail to perceive, from the general 
tenor of the discussion and arguments, that the 
principal reason why they preferred boarding 
a teacher was to save a dollar or two a month 
of the money ; — or if you should have any re- 
maining doubts, they may very probably be remo- 
ved in the progress of my confessions, in subse- 
quent chapters. 



SECTION II. 

THE EXAMINATION. 

Search for the Board. Introduction to them. Ezami' 
nation in Orthography — in Spelling — in Arithmetic — 
in Writing — in Reading. Why other branches were 
omitted. Examination concluded. Certificate given. 
Liong Lecture firom the Parson. Errors of these 
Examinations. 

The next thing for me to do, was to be exani- 
ined by the Board of School Visitors. In some 
, towns this Board held stated meetings for the ex- 
amination of candidates — a course which ought 
always to be pursued — but in my native town it 
had never been done. When a person w\sViedi \j^ 
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be examined, he was obliged to " hunt up'' the 
visitors, unless — as sometimes happened, espe- 
cially if the candidate was a lady— the district com- 
mittee happened to have politeness enough to at- 
tend to it. 

How I collected the Board, I have forgotten. 
Not so the results of the meeting. These are not 
so easily effaced from my memory ; nor will they 
be till the day of my death. 

I must now introduce you to the members of 
the Board. The first man was the village parson ; 
who by the way, had been, for a few months of 
two or three winters, my school master. He weis, 
of course, favorably disposed before hand ; though 
I cannot help observing that he knew just about 
nothing at all of the wants of common schools ; 
especially of the qualifications of a common school 
teacher. He was much more familiar with certain 
medical nostrums ; for he had contrived to effect 
the singular union of medicine — or rather of medi- 
cal quackery — with preaching ; how much"^ to the 
advantage of his parishioners, I do not know. 
However, he was the village parson ; and was 
therefore nitmber one of the committee. 

The next in importance was the physician. He 

knew less of common schools, if possible, than the 

j>arson ; though in other respects a better member 

of the Board, He too miglhlbe ex^^octed to be 
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lenient, as ray fathers few years before had paid 
him a heavy bill for carrying me through— I do 
not say out of—s. long fit of sickness. At all 
events he was a cheerful sort of man, and though 
it was whispered that he was a little intemperate, 
at times, still he had many traits belonging to hu- 
man nature which were excellent 

Next came as member of the Board a military 
officer. He had been as high as ^' a captain^^ and 
had sometimes been thought of as a major; 
at least he himself had sometimes thought of 
it He had, moreover, been a school master 
some twenty, years before ; but I do not know 
whether he was ever much esteemed in his profes- 
sion. He was now fast filling with misanthropy ; 
and bad not the parson and the doctor been fa* 
vorably disposed, I should have trembled for the 
consequences of his influence. Indeed, as it was, 
I trembled ; but not so much & I might have done 
in worse circumstances. 

Three members of the Board made ^' a quorum 
for the despatch of business ;^^ and Dr. Physic pro- 
posed that they should proceed forthwith to the ex- 
amination of the candidate. 
;' ^ The parson was to commence. How many 
sounds has B? was the first question. Though 
B is called a mute, and is one of the more diffi- 
cult letters for dw embarraaaed or diffident pei^m 
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to enuRciate, and though I did not expect they 
would begin thus, yet I soon lecoUected what I had 
BO oAen repealed at school ; and fiuntly articula> 
ted ; B has but one sound as in bite. 

How many sounds has C ? The reply to this 
question was more ready than the former ; for 
having once broken the ice, and that successfully, 
all now seemed to go on very smoothly. I could 
have repealed the " Introduction to the Spelling 
Book," as it ia called, in which they were then 
examining me, from begging to end without a 
failure. There was, indeed, a little trouble, when 
questions were asked promiBcuously, but such an 
event did not often occur. 

I was also required to spell. In this exercise, as 
I have already observed, I was pretty correct. I 
could not only spell all the common words of the 
spelling book, but also recollect them if they were 
separated from thelt companions. And although 
I now dislike this method of teaching to spell, be- 
lieving it to involve a great waste of valuable time, 
yet it certainly made me a speller. I do not re- 
member the time when there were moro than half 
a dozen words in common use which I spelt 
wrong, even in writing. ..4 

But I was required to repeat the rulea of caBJ4 
mon arithmetic, and to road and write. The rules ^ 
of aiitbmetic, I had ai my tonQ^*a eiid, and I ' 
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beliere I understood their import; particular 
pains, in this respect, having been taken with me 
by an assistant of one of the ministers under whose 
care I had, for a short time, been previously 
placed. 

As to writing, my hand was too unsteady,, just 
at that time, to permit me to write well. As the 
committee, however, perceived my embarrassment, 
and as some of them were already acquainted with 
the character of my hand writing, I found no diffi- 
culty. I learned afterward that they made the re- 
quirement as a mere formality. 

My deficiency in regard to reading was most 
obvious. I read too loud, and too fast ; as well as in 
a tone of voice altogether different from that of 
common conversation. This habit I had acquir- 
ed, during my first years at school, in reading in 
books whose language I did not understand ; and 
to the meaning of which none of my teachers ever 
furnished me with a clue. Besides I did not ar- 
ticulate well. 

This branch, however, — strange as it may ap- 
pear to some— -the Committee did not deem an 
important part of their examination. They had 
embraced the opinion,-— very common in the 
world, as I have since found — that a teacher who 
cannot read well himself can teach others to read 
welL They aeemed whoUy to overlook tlb^ foicib 
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of example in this matter, and the fact that chil- 
dren learn to read chiefly by imitating others. I 
do not say that they learn to prcnwunce the words 
when they see them in a hook^ in this way; but I do 
not regard that as worthy of the name of reading. 
It has already been observed that Grammar and 
Greography were not taught in the school which I 
had engaged to >teach. And as they were not 
taught, the committee were not accustomed to ex- 
amine the candidate in regard to them. They 
had adopted the fashionable idea that it is unne- 
cessary for a teacher to understand any other 
branches except those which he teaches ; forget- 
ting that the sciences are a circle, and that in or- 
der to have a perfectly practical and correct view 
of one, it is really necessary to have a tolerable 
knowledge of them all. Indeed, such an idea, at 
that time — I wish it were not so, even now— - 
would, in all probability, have excited ridicule. 

There was one more reason, I confess, why 
they adopted such a principle of examination. Not 
one in three— probably not one in six — of the in- 
dividuals who presented themselves for exqimina- 
tion as candidates for tlie teaching of our schools in 
those days, knew anything of grammar or geog- 
raphy ; and some were mere blockheads in arith- 
metic. Had those branches been required there- 
/one, the districts would have been deemed of 
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flieir teachers ; and this would in the end, have 
Taised a ^^ hue and cry,^' against the committee. 

Shall the teacher retire, said Dr. Physic, while 
we consult together ? That is quite unnecessary, 
said the parson. Captaia, said he, you are the 
youngest, what do you say to giving the candi- 
date a certificate ? Aye, or Nay ? Aye ; said 
the Captain. Aye, said the Doctor, in his turn. 
And I say aye, too, said the parson. So saying, 
they wrote me a certificate. 

Before we parted, however, the parson gave me 
a long lecture on the solemn responsibilities about 
to devolve upon me, in my new and untried sta- 
tion ; that I was to consider myself not only re- 
sponsible to my employers, but to the children 
themselves, as creatures destined to immortality ; 
and above all, that I must consider myself respon- 
sible to God. His remarks were excellent ; but 
I suppose they did me about as much good as they 
usually do young candidates, in the same circum- 
stances ; that is, none at all. They are mispla- 
ced. They should come in somewhere else ; say 
at the first official visit of the Committee to the 
School. 

Was this ihe whole of the examination ? per- 
haps some inquisitive reader may ask. I have re- 
lated the substance of it; not always the very 
wordk Nor have I related all the tomulSfflB c& 
the coavGimtioa. What I have told is tiuVh \ ocBcj 
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I have not been particular to give the whole truth 
in every instance. 

" Was nothing then said to you about the man- 
agement and discipline of a school ?'^ Not a word, 
that I remember. All tbe^^minations 1 had ever 
been acquainted with at ihat time, seemed to be 
based on the opinion that if a person understood a 
science or thing himself, he could teach it well to 
others. As to governing a school, I believe I have 
already mentioned that the erroneous opinion pre- 
vailed, that this was a ^^ gift f or rather as some 
seemed to regard it, a matter of mere haphazard. 

I recollect, to be sure, that during the parson^s 
lecture to me at the close of the examination, he 
said no teacher ought to go into a school toithoui 
apian ; but as he gave no explanation of his 
meaning, and hastened rapidly along to other sub- 
jects, I did not fully understand what he intended. 

It is passing strange to me, now, that the man- 
ners and morals, and even the health of a teacher, 
are not made subjects of examination, at these 
meetings. But were the propriety of either or all 
these doubted, I should still he astonished that no 
pains is taken to ascertain the candidate's views of 
discipline — of praise and blame, punishment and 
reward, and motives to action. Would he praise 
largely and promiscuously, or sparingly and dis- 
crwuinately? Would he resoit often to punish- 
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ment ; and if so, to what forms of it ? Would he 
allow of emulation as a motive to action ; and if 
not, what would he substitute for it ? These and 
a multitude more of inquiries, in the same spirit, 
ought to be made. 

Nor is it less strange— ^because the truth of the 
position involved is exceedingly obvious — that no 
pains is ever taken, at these examinations, to find 
out whether the candidate has the art of teaching 
what he knows. A man may understand ^^ all 
knowledge and all mysteries,^^ but if he cannot 
conmiunicate that knowledge or those mysteries, b 
he a fit teacher of either ? 

It is also exceedingly strange that no efforts are 
made to find out whether a teacher intends to 
make it a great and prominent object to form the 
moral character of his pupils ; — whether he means 
to inculcate on every proper occasion, the great 
truths of the Bible, — and whether he means to en- 
force them by a good and christian — I do not say 
sectarian— example. And whether, in the direct 
inculcation of truth, he intends to seize on favora- 
ble moments for doing it ; or whether, on the con- 
trary, he means to go straight forward with his 
instructions, at all times, without reference at all 
to the pupil's feelings, or to the circumstances with 
which, at the time, he is surrounded. 

Lastly ; Why are no pains taken to aacetVscax 
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whether the candidate for the sacred office of 
teacher, is truly in love with teaching ? This is 
the grand point, af\er all. If a person has but the 
love of teaching, every other qualification will 
come, in due time. This, to the teacher, is what 
Paul represents charity or love to be to the Chris- 
tian ; the all in all. Give me but this in full mea- 
sure, and if the candidate has a large share of 
common sense, is in good health, and even if he 
have not yet taught school, is not above thirty 
years of age, I ask no more. He will not be a 
first rate teacher to day, or this year ; but he 
will be so in due time. 



SECTION III. 



MY COGITATIONS. 



Plan. Anxiety. Dreams. Perplexities. Forebodings. 
Quite a mistake. The time-piece. Work for even- 
ings and leisure moments. Approach of December. 

The long dreaded examination was now over, 
and I was leA to my own reflections. I was forth- 
with to be a school master. The school was to be- 
gin the first Monday after Thanksgiving; tmd 
Thanksgiving was near at hand. What now 
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remained for me to do, in the way of prepara- 
tion? 

The parson^s suggestion that every school mas- 
ter must have aplan^ still rung in my ears. What 
could he have intended by it ? Did be mean, in 
' reference to modes of government alone, or did he 
also refer to methods of instruction ? I was half 
tempted to go and ask him ; but pride kept me 
back. I was afraid he would think it argued 
an inferiority of understanding. Strange mistake ! 
When will the young learn humility ? Should 
such a period ever arrive, in the world's history, 
then indeed may youth hope to become wise. 

But how should I conduct a school, in regard to 
methods of instruction ? This was a prominent 
question with me, and filled me with much anxie- 
ty, whether sleeping or waking. I do not remem - 
her that I had ever thought, at this time, much about 
the best methods and means of securing good or- 
der and discipline. 

I have observed that I was full of anxiety, sleep- 
ing and waking. Sometimes in fact, I could not 
sleep at all ; but was forced to lie awake nearly all 
night. This was more and more the case, as the 
time approached for opening my school. Some- 
times I dreamed that I was already seated in my^ 
pedagogical chair, and wielding, with success, the'* 
floeptire of authority. Qflener, however, I had 
trouble in ny dreams. Not so much from refrac- 
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tory pupils, as from forgetfulness, or some unhap- 
py mistake. 

Necessity compelled me to review^ from day to 
day, my school-life. How were the ezercisea in 
die schools I had formerly attended conducted ?* 
Stiaoge to tell, I could not rememher. Or what 
is Btrenger still, I had not observed them. Is it. ask- 
ed, what I had been doing all my life long, at 
school ? Almost nothing. As I have already 
said, I had found it an easy task to keep at the 
bead of my class in spelling, and as this distinction 
was nearly the sole test of merit and scholarship, 
I made little or no exertion to do anything else. 

It was the season of vacation in our district 
schools generally, — I might say universally, so hi 
as that region was concerned. Had it not been, 
so great was my anxiety to know the usual rou- 
tine of a school, that I would have visited one for 
the sole purpose. I was sometimes astonished 
that an absence of only five years from the commcHi 
school room should have so completely banished 
its system and regulations from my mind. Where- 
as, the truth is — as I have already observed, — ^I had 
never reaUy known them. My mind had been on 
amusement, when I was not closely occupied; 
rather than in the way of making observations. 

I suffered terribly m anticipation of the difficul- 
tles I should meet with in conducting the studies 
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of my pupils ; especially at night, when I had 
time for reflection. More than once I would have 
fallen hack from my engagement ; hut this I could 
not very well do. The die was cast, and I must 
go on, prepared or unprepared. 

When I reflect on the effect of my engagement 
to teach, or my daily manners, I can hardly for- 
bear smiling. I used to meet, of\en, with those who 
were to hecome my pupils. Instead, however, of 
conversing with them, familiarly, on the subject of 
books and school, I stood aloof from them, preser- 
ving a kind of reserve and even stiffness in my 
demeanor, for fear I should otherwise lose the dig- 
nity of the school master. Quite a mistake ; though 
I was neither the first nor the last to make it. 

The thought struck me, one day; what shall I do 
for a time-piece ? A watch, I had never carried 
in my life. But a clock, in a school room, nobody 
at that time, and in that region, had ever thought of ! 

A watch must be obtained. My father tempted 
a miser in the neighborhood to part with an old 
fashioned English watch, which he had kept a- 
mong his dollars for many years ; and this was to 
serve for the time-piece. Indeed it answered, in 
the sequel, a very good purpose. 

The school was to be opened on Monday the 
first day of December. Our fall work was nearly 
completed; aad prepamtiona wero made toi m^- 
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chaDical employments during the winter, of such 
a nature that when I could be spared a moment 
from the school, either in the day time or in the 
evening, I could have full employ. Not a thought 
was entertained—either by me or the parents— of 
my laboring for the pupils more than six hours a 
day. This was all that custom had required. A 
teacher who should have devoted other hours to 
his pupils — ^in preparing their copies, pens, les- 
sons etc. — would, for aught I know, have been 
regarded as getting insane. He would, at least, 
have been greatly stared at. 

How narrow sighted — might I not say how self- 
ish — these views are ! And yet they certainly ob- 
tain to a very great extent. Hundreds never think 
of a teacher as ariy other than a sort of idle be- 
ing. He is in school six hours a day, they admit ; 
but what is that ? He has nothing to do but to sit 
there, in a warm room, and hear the pupils read, 
set their copies, and mend their pens, etc ! 

But who is the teacher — where is he — ^that HU 
very much in school ? I know hundreds of teach- 
ers ; and among the rest, some lazy ones, who 
sit all they can. But a greater number scarcely 
sit at all ; and some, never. And even with those 
who are disposed to sit and do nothing in school, 
it is very hard work. Most of them, at length, 
find it easier even for themselves, to work than to 
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sit 8t31. Six hours a day, moreoyer, is not all the 
time spent There is an hour before school, an 
hour at the intermission, and an hour at the close 
of the day, the greater part of which most teach- 
ers are obliged to devote to the school, in some 
form or other. It is impossible to escape it if they 
would ; and—to the honor of human nature be it 
spoken — many of them, after all that is said against 
them, would not escape it if they could. 

Here then are nine hours devoted to the school, 
instead of six, which alone make a large part of 
the day, in our northern latitude, in winter. Nor 
is this all. I have known many a teacher who 
spent twelve hours, at least, in twenty-four, in 
thinking or acting, for his school. What do peo- 
ple mean, then, by only six hours 7 But to return 
to my story. 

Time, though it seem long, never in reality 
waits. December was approaching. Thanksgiv- 
ing, with its festivities and follies was already past. 
Nothing, at last, but a single Sabbath intervened 
between the young plough-boy and the pedagogue. 



CHAPTER n. 

MY FIRST YEAR. 

SECT. I. 

FIBST DAY OF SCHOOL. 

Opening the school. Trembling. Letting pupils ta) 
their own course the first day. A misfortune. Fir 
Class. Readincr in the New Testament. Secoi 
Class. Troubles of writing. Dismission for nooi 
One o'clock. Change of plan. Code of laws eatal 
lished. Its effects. Progress of the afternoon. Troi 
bles towards evening. Threats. My errors. Reflet 
tions. Four o'clock. Dismission for the day. 

Monday morning at last came, and with it th 
long waited for hour of nine o'clock. I did nc 
suffer the village bell to strike, however, before 
had rapped loudly on the door-post, with a thid 
heavy rule made for the purpose. The pupils n 
in, as eagerly as I could wish, but not as silenth 
However, I only said — ^ Take your seats/ in 
dictatorial voice and manner, as the little urchic 
ranged themselves around the blazing fire ; for t^ 
rannous December had already made his appeal 
ance. — Every boy obeyed me as implicitly as if 
bad been the captain of a well xegjolftled man-o: 
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war ; and every one retreated from the fire-place 
as soon as the word of connmand had fairly esca- 
ped from my lips. This was encouraging ; hut 
still I tremhled. 

Trembled for what ? you will perhaps ask. I 
cannot tell you. Possibly it was because I feared 
I should not teach well ; though I believe it was 
more from the fear that others would not think I 
taught well ; for I was at that period exceedingly 
dependent on the good opinion and approbation of 
those around me. 

I had commenced my labors with a sort of con- 
fused opinion — borrowed from somebody, I know 
not whom, — that on entering a school to which 
one was a stranger, it was a wise plan to let tlie 
pupils take their own course, wholly unrestrain- 
ed, the first day, in order to find out the true dis- 
position and character of each pupil. So I tried 
the experiment, or rather attempted it ; for I did 
not get through the forenoon, without being obliged 
to use the word of command,to prevent the desks 
and tables from being overturned. I believe I had 
DO whip thus far. A ferule I indeed had, but did 
not use it By tiie way, however, I had been so 
exceedingly unfortunate as to cmnovnce my inten- 
tion of letting them take their own course for the 
^ first day, as soon, almost, as we had assembled in 
the schoolroom; which doubtlesa added itfA^\\V* 
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tie to my wo. Had I said nothing of this, I might 
have gone through half a day, perhaps, without 
altering my original purpose. 

But I made nearly as great a failure in conduct- 
ing the lessons of the forenoon, as I did in regard 
to discipline. I had attended this same district 
school several years before — but as we have al- 
ready seen I had forgotten the usual methods of 
proceeding. And of the possibility of a pupiPs 
acquiring knowledge without going through a par- 
ticular routine of class exercises, such as had ex- 
isted in the schools from time immemorial, I 
had not at that time, the least conception. 

One thing I had not forgotten, which was to 
have the older pupils read in the New Testament, 
for the first exercise ; and to let each pupil read 
exactly two verses at a time. When I got the 
class fairly under weigh with this exercise, the 
agitation of my nervous system began to subside, 
and all for a time went on ' swimmingly,' 

Soon, however, a dozen or two of the little fel- 
lows wanted to go to the fire. So I suffered them 
to go ; but the question arose in my own mind, 
how many should be permitted 'to stand around it 
at once? There again memory relieved me. 
The rule of ancient times had been ; ' only four 
at a time — two in one comer, and two in the other.' 
There was indeed room for more \ sluce ihi^chitn. 
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ney was ope of those old fashioned piles which oc- 
cupy almost a quarter of a whole house, and have 
a fire-place capable of receiving well nigh half a 
cord of wood. But custom had determined the 
number, and I sought refuge under its sanctions. 

When the first class had read just half an hour 
by the watch, the orders ' No further,' were an- 
nounced ; and forthwith followed a general ^ obei- 
sance.' Then came the second class ; then the 
third ; then the fourth — who read in spelling 
books ; then a class in words of two or three syl- 
lables; and lastly came abecedarians. It was 
wonderful how one exercise suggested another, on 
the principle of ^ associated ideas ;' for though I 
began in the morning quite ignorant how to pro- 
ceed in tlie beaten track which had long prevail- 
ed with my predecessors, I succeeded in going 
through the forenoon with .considerable exactness. 

One things— the writing, — troubled me most. 
Every scholar in the first and second classes, had 
brought a writing bode, and wished me to write 
him a copy, and make him a pen. But this, to 
me, was an arduous task. True, it would have 
been less so, had there been nothing else to attend 
to, while I was doing it But to be writing copies, 
mending pens, giving permission to go to the fire, 
and go out of doors ; and to hear and answer and 
adjust aU the compkmta which came to ray e»x^ 
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with half a dozen other things, was rather try- 
ing. 

However, I got through with the forenoon ; but 
no one ever saw the sun approach the meridian 
with greater joy than I did that day. In truth, the . 
classes had all read ' twice through,' at ten min- 
utes hefore twelve ; but as I thought I must not 
dismiss them till exactly twelve^ with a great deal 
of difficulty I retained them till that hour ; and 
then released them. 

At one, the sound of my heavy rule on the door 
post, was again heard ; and again the boys and 
girls were seen scampering from all directions to- 
wards the school room. Wheezing, and in some 
instances, coughing, they again placed themselves 
in the seats which they had chosen in the morning ; 
which, by the way, were, in general, the very 
seats they had occupied during the preceding 
season or term. 

" The first class," said I, " will now take their 
' American Preceptors.' " No sooner said than 
done ; so far, I mean, as ' Preceptors' were to be 
had. The ' Preceptor' was next to the Testa- 
ment, the more common Reading book for the 
older classes, in that r^ion ; but it usually hap* 
pened that there was a little more than half as 
many books as scholars. ^^ The rest of you attend 
toyourstadiesy noW)" said a steta voice of author- 
'tyf aad, for a time, apparent atXeu>ioT\'wa%^Neicvx 
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and the reading of the first class went on very 
well. 

However, this fifBt class had not yet finished 
their ^ half hour,^ ere the school grew rather noisy 
i^in. Commanding — not requesting, — the class 
to stop reading, I now told the school, most dis- 
tinctly and decidedly, — and I am afraid, with a 
little anger, that I had altered the purpose I had 
formed in the morning, of suffering them to go 
through the day as they pleased ; that I found 
so many of them were inclined to hehave improp- 
erly, that it was necessary to stop where we were, 
and have a code of rules laid down at once. So 
I immediately began to lay down rules and re- 
strictions, and to annex penalties. 

This, at first, seemed to produce a favorable 
change in the condition of the school, and I began 
to congratulate myself on my supposed wisdom, 
and complete authority. I little knew, at that time, 
^ unhappy tendency of taking children to he had, 
especially on the first acquaintance. Nothing, 
perhaps, is more pernicious, than for a stranger to 
enter a school room, and lay down absolute and 
apparently despotic laws for his pupils. They 
see at once that he has no respect for them, which 
diminishes their respect for themselves ; and 
though various motives may operate to keep them 
For a short time from any gross violalloDB of Viw 
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yet they will usually break out sooner or later, 
into acts of crime or violence ; or if they do not, 
the teacher should attribute it to other and better 
influences than his own exertions. 

But to return to my school. Matters went on 
pretty well during the greater part of the after- 
noon. There was little asking to go to the fire ; 
though there was more begging to go out, to get 
drink, etc., than in the forenoon. There was less 
of setting copies and mending pens ; but there was 
quite enough even of these. There were several 
roguish boys who seemed determined to do every 
thing upon which a prohibition had not been laid ; 
and as I had not yet established the old rule, ^ write 
only a page a day,' a number of pupils had writ«. 
ten out their page in the forenoon, and wanted a 
second copy for the afternoon. The demand was 
more easy, as well as the refusal more difficult, 
than if I had not attempted to lay down, too ear- 
ly, an universal code of laws for the school ; but 
had waited a time, and only formed them as the cir- 
cumstances and passing events seemed to require. 

Towards evening there was some noise and dis- 
turbance in the school. I had made a rule against 
whispering. I had told them that if it were ne- 
cessary — indispensably so, — to speak to a neigh- 
bor, they must either speak aloud, or ask permis- 
sion of me to speak in a whisper. At first there 
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was little of either ; especially of loud talking ; for 
this was a thing so novel, that they seldom dared 
to venture upon it As to whispering, though they 
usually asked permission in the first instance, they 
were very apt to whisper the second time without 
it ; as if the permit extended to several acts, when 
it was originally intended to extend to but one. 
Finally, however, violations of the rule became 
considerably frequent, and I threatened punish- 
ment. 

These threats, when they were first uttered, had 
some effect. ' If you do not stop whispering, Pll 
pcmiah you,' was rather terrifying. But as the 
mode of punishment was not specified, and some 
of the threats, even against the same individual^ 
were not executed, their terror soon began to wear 
o£ I had forbidden any play, too, in school, and 
annexed to the violation of this rule, the same 
general, but indefinite penalty; and the results 
were, consequently, about the same as in the case 
of whispering. The school grew more and more 
noisy, my brow contracted more and more, and 
the pupils, of course, saw more and more the 
trouble I was in. 

I had made no sort of allowance for the increas- 
ed noise and whispering and play, from the con- 
sideration that it was near the close of the day, 
th^t there had just been a long school vacation of 
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more than two months, and that it would take sev- 
eral days to inure my little group to six hours of 
sitting still ^aily, on hard benches; some of them 
without backs. I made no allowance, I say, for 
all this. No, not in the least ! I demanded not 
only the same unconditional submission, but the 
same exact and unexceptionable quiet, during the 
last as during the first hour of the afternoon. In- 
deed, the errors of the last hours were less tol- 
erable than those of the first, for I was more fa- 
tigued and my nervous system had become more 
irritable. 

At that time I had no more thought of looking 
into myself for the source of the difficulties I met 
with around me, than of looking into the world of 
the moon. If things did not seem to go well 
around me, the fault lay in others — never in my- 
self; so I thought, at least. What did I say ? I 
mistake. I did not think any such thing. I did 
not think at all on this subject ; for I had not been 
led into the habit of thinking. 

Had books for teachers, like those of Hall, 
Abbott, and others, existed in those days, I should 
most surely have met with the principle some- 
where in them, that if matters do not go well with 
a teacher, he should first look within himself for 
the cause ; and there he will very often find it. 
And had I found such a principle, I should almost 
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inevitably have applied it to my own case and cir- 
cumstances ; for I was by no means one of those 
unthinking men, whom you sometimes find even 
in the chair of the pedagogue. The fact was, I 
was yet a mere boy, scarcely passed eighteen ; 
and ujatil a few weeks previous, had never in my 
life thought seriously of becoming a school mas- 
ter. 

But once more to my school-room. Four o'clock 
at last came — the hour for closing the school. 
My brow, which had been for some time ' knit in 
frowns,^ now partially relaxed, and I assisted the 
smaller pupils in putting on their coats and making 
piepaiation to meet the severe cold ; for, as I 
said before, it was December. In rendering this 
assistance, I assumed the air of love and kindness ; 
yet I am not sure that there were not some who 
regarded the increased and momentary cheerful- 
ness and kindness, as proceeding from quite 
another source ; — the pleasure of getting rid of 
my charge. Nor am 1 quite sure they were mis- 
taken, if they did. But be this as it might, the 
school closed for the day, the pupils were dismis- 
sed, and the teacher was left to himself and his 
own reflections. 
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SECTION 11. 

GENERAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

< 

Teaching the Alphabet. My miHtakes. Que disc 
« How manj months it takes to learn the Alp 
Teaching Spelling. *' Going up.*' Long le 
Innovations. Reading. My own example. C 
tions. Another innovation. Its advantages, 
power of* habit. 

Having given a brief account of my " first 
I now propose to go into a little more detail o: 
taia.f!iBint8. And first, of the general mc 
and- general course of instruction adopted. — ] 
ing and writing have been indeed just adi 
to, in the last section. 

Ainong thirty-five or forty pupils, I had th: 
four who came to learn the alphabet. *] 
were seated on the lower seats, usually nei 
middle of the room, and, during the first hou 
a half of the day, were destitute of any em 
ment. All they were permitted to do, was t 
still/ ^ fold up their arms,^ ^ avoid {^ayin| 
whispering,' and ^ hear the rest.^ Or assonn 
versed in these matters has put into the r 
of a young abecedarian, say A, B, and s 
abencb* 
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How much they were edified hy hearing the 
exercises of the older pupils, I will not now under- 
take to determine. As for the other require- 
ments, they were doubtless very well, could the 
little fellows have lived up to them. But in order 
to have the whole room warm, the heat was some- 
times very great in the central part of it — I mean 
in the centre and front, where the younger pupils 
were usually placed, — and it required no small 
share of philosophy to sit perfectly still for an 
hour or more, under such circumstances. 

When an hour and a half had been expended 
on the older pupils, it came in turn to hear the lit- 
tle ones. One at a time they were summoned to 
appear before me. What's that ? said I, pointing to 
A ;— not the small a, such as is usually seen, but 
the capital,— What's that ? This the pupil usually 
happened to know something of; so af\er casting 
a side glance on the school, in order to discover 
how many eyes were upon him, he ventured, in a 
trembling voice, to falter its name. Pointing to 

B, I proceeded— What's that ? B. What's that? 

C. What's that? 

By this time he had reached a region of hooks 
and crooks, where he began to be in doubt. So 
I pronounced the letter for him, and he repeated 
it after me. Thus I went through with the col« 
unm of capitals without any serious difficulty ; af- 
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ter which, my pupil having ended as he began, 
with a regular obeisance, was permitted to lake 
his seal. 

1 had not leorned, at this time, the importance 
of constantly employing small children Iq school ; 
and that to aii an hour and a half at a time wilh 
nothing to do, was as painful to them as it would 
have been to adults, and even more so. I had not 
learned that it was better to teach them fiTst, that 
is before we leach the older ones, and before they 
have become fatigued and wretched in body and 
mind, by a long season of confinement ; or mlher, 
of imprisonment I had not discovered — and how 
should I have made the discovery ? — that it is best 
to teach the small letters before the capitals; to 
teach the pupils in classes, rather than singly, and 
to present a very small number of the letten, in- 
stead of the whole twenty-six, at a single leasrai.' 

Of course it will not be expected, I had made 
the sliil higher discovery, that it greatly accele- 
rates progress, in these cases, to ^ve to each pupil, 
at suitable times, a slate and pencil, and encour- 
age bim to write the letters at the same time he is 
learning them. 

One discovery, however, I had nonde, which 
waa, that something was gamed by saying to the 
pupil, when hia ' turn ' came ; you May ooow 

and mud : iiuil«ad nf uainir tlwi imrwraliva mnnd. 
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as had been done from time, immemorial. I had 
even gone a step farther ; and daring as the iimo- 
VatioD was, had found it useful sometimes to go to 
the pupil^ and teach him at his own seat, instead 
of sitting still in my chair of state, and requiring 
him to come like a culprit, half dead with timidity, 
and stand before his master. 

Most of my abecedarians, ^ learned their letters,' 
I believe, in the . course of three months ; but I 
hardly know how. I sometimes wonder that 
pupils, in such circumstances, ever become able 
to read at all. But so it is. In the progress of 
three or four months, or at most in six or eight — 
two terms, — they usually get into words of one 
syllable ; sometimes farther. So that though they 
lose, by our ignorance of the true principles and 
methods of teaching, three fourths of their time 
at the least ; yet this is not so bad as it would 
be to lose the whole of it. 

In teaching spelling, my practice was as follows. 
On opening the school in the morning, I used to 
assign to each class, a spelling lesson, consisting 
always of such or such a table, or so many pages, 
or a certain number of columns ; and require them 
to study them ; that is, read them over in a low 
whisper, or mentally. Sometimes I was in the 
habit of tasking them ; saying that they must 
study the lesson over a certain number of times — 

5 
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perhaps ten, fifteen, or twenty. And, in a few 
instances, I used to encourage them to compete 
with each other, by ascertaining who could soon- 
est study his lesson through a certain number of 
times. 

On being called up to spell, t^ class were re- 
quired to read or study the lesson aloud ; pro- 
nouncing, distinctly, every letter and syllable. 
Each pupil , read two words at a time. When 
through, I pronounced a word to each, beginning 
with the pupil at the head, and requiring him to 
spell it. If he spelled it correctly, I pronounced 
the next word to another pupil ; if not, the second 
scholar — or the first who could do it, — spelled it, 
and ^ went up,' that is, took the place of the first, 
at the head of the class. But I need not describe 
the system of ' going up,' for it is probably well 
known to nearly every individual in New Eng- 
land. ' 

My lessons in spelling were usually long, and I 
pronounced the words very rapidly, and required 
each pupil to spell without much hesitation and 
with the utmost rapidity. The longer the lessoa 
we could go over in the time allotted to the exer- 
cise, the more progress it seemed to me we had 
made. How oflen I have boasted that we spelled 
more, in ovr school, than in any other school in 
the town ! All this, too, without much regard to 
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the manner in which we had performed the task. 
It is^rue I was glad to have my pupils spell well ; 
yet after all, I made quality^ in this exercise, 
wholly secondary to quantity. 

As in teaching the alphabet, however, so in 
teaching spelling, I made one or two innovations. 
Although I had hitherto proceeded in the beaten 
track of my predecessors, it occurred to me, one 
day, that it would be better to have my pupils read 
their spelling lessons aloud before they studied 
them^ than to do it afterward ; because, in this 
way, they would be more likely to study every 
word correctly. So that instead of reading a les- 
son after it had been studied, and when we were 
on the eve of spelling it, we used always to read 
it, at the close of the exercise next preceding. 

This was quite an innovation, I assure, you, for 
those days, trifling as it may now seem to many 
of my readers, and though a thing which in itself 
will not be regarded as of very great consequence, 
it may lead thinking teachers to investigate their 
own methods, and endeavor to ascertain whether 
they may not, in many instances, still be defec- 
tive ; and whether they might not make, in every 
department of instruction, more or less of improve- 
ment. And though many seem to suppose that 
they have already reached the utmost extent of 
real improvement, and that all beyond is mere in- 
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novation, may not the time come >yhen they will 
look back upon their present course, and regard 
it as comparatively childish and irrational, as I now 
do my first efforts ? 

But I must proceed to reading. I have said, 
elsewhere, that in reading the New Testament, 
it was customary for each pupil to read, at once, 
two verses. The exercise was usually begun by 
myself. I named ihe chapter, and after ascertain- 
ing that every pupil had his placo^^read two ver- 
ses ; then the scholar at the head read two ; then 
the next ; and so on. I was to make the correc- 
tions—if anything was wrong, — unless occupied 
in writing copies, or in some other way ( in which 
case, the head pupil supplied my place. But 
though I often laid down my book to write copies, 
or to correct an unruly pupil, I seldom failed to 
read my two verses when it came to my turn. 

Thus we went on, till one hour was passed, 
when another class took their reading books, and 
the same scene, in substance, was acted over 
again. When we read in other books than the 
Testament, the course was the same, except that, 
instead of reading two verses, each read a single 
paragraph ; or, if the paragraphs were long, to 
a period only. 

The corrections which were made, either by my 
self or the pupil at the head of the class, were by no 
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means numerous. They were usually confiQed 
to the omission of whole words, or to wrong pronun- 
dntion, especially of proper names. It was rery 
seldom, indeed, that special efforts were made in 
regard to distinctness of enunciation, correct pro- 
nunciation, proper inflection, lone, emphasis, .ca- 
dence, accent, loudness of voice, etc. There was 
a cmifused idea in the mind of both teacher and 
pupil, that if about so many pages or chapters were 
gone oveTy the art of reading would be the neces- 
sary result. How such an effect was to be con- 
nected with such a cause, I probably knew as little, 
or nearly as little, as my pupils. 

Still, even here, I bad made an innovation upon 
the established mode. It was not customary, gen- 
erally speaking, for teachers to read, regularly, with 
their pupils. It was, it is true, done occasionally, 
but seldom if ever was the practice adhered to 
rigidly. But with me, it was a rule not to be de- 
parted from. I was as much obliged to read toy 
verses or paragraph, as they were theirs. More 
than this ; they were all permitted — and not only 
permitted but required — to correct me, if wrong 
in any respect ; although I did not allow them, 
unless they were at the head, to correct each other. 

As was intended, this plan had a threefold good 
effect 1. It taught the pupils the importance of 
more accuracy in their own reading. 2. It ran- 

5» 
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dend the school — so far m9 thia e: 
cerned — the more truly republican. 3. My man- 
ner of reading waa of great importance to them, 
OS an example. Children learn much, even in the 
art of i;^ding, by imitation. I am of opinion that 
nearly all the advantage which my pupils derived 
from leading -esercises, during ihe whole threo 
months I was with them, \¥as obtained inlbia way. 

I do not say that. they might not have gained 
Other advantages. I riow think that though ex- 
ample, in reading, accomplishes much, the correct 
practice of the pupils themselves does more. We 
Hpent time enough and more than enough, in read- 
ing, during the first three months of my teaching, to 
have made all the pupils in my two oldest classes 
excellent readers, had we pursued such a plan as 
was well calculated to accomplish the object; or ' 
bad we pursued such a plan, defaclive as it may 
be, as is now followed in some of our best schools. 

Sometimes, even then, I had many misgrvings. 
I saw that we were wrong ; and saw, to some ex- 
tent, in what the error consisted ; and more than 
once, resolved on a gradual reformation. I 'say 
gradual, for the public sentiment would never have 
permitted niore than this. But I did not keep my 
lesohitioQS of doing oven a little. The power of 
habit was bo great, and the old path in Which 1 
had been acctulomed to iralk seemed so much 
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plainer than the new one, that in spite of all my 
convictions of propriety, rationality, and duty, I 
continued to walk in it. 



SECTION 111. 

PARTICULAR ERRORS. 



My " Nervousness." Fretting and Scolding. Tlioir 
efiecta. Maxim oC Salzman. Two teachers needed 
in every school. Why. Iiearning from dreams. 
My leading difficulty. . Leading errors. Close of 
the term. 

It was my custom to hegin the daily exercises 
of the school with cheerfulness, good spirits, great 
courage, and no little enthusiasm. I was also 
punctual. Never perhaps, in a single instance, 
during the whole term — unless prevented by some 
extraordinary occurrence, — did I fail to open the 
school at the precise hour appointed, viz. nine 
o'clock. This known punctuality had no little in- 
fluence on my scholars. Example is, in this re- 
spect, as well as every other, more powerful than 
precept 

I did not, indeed, secure the punctuality of all. 
There were some on whom precept and exam- 
ple were alike expended in vain ; though I had 
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reason for believing, that in a part of even these 
cases, the fault lay vith the parents. There are 
parents who cannot — so they say,— have their 
childien ready for either school or church in due 
season. The mornings are too ahort lor them ; 
or the weather is too cold, or too hot, or too rainy. 
The truth is, they themselves are too indolent ; 
for if neither school nor church was opened until 
twelve o'clock, their children would slill be tardy. 
As I have already said, I began the school every 
morning with courage and enthusiasm. For a 
time all things usually went on welL When 
there were any little irregularities in the school, I 

. could easily correct them. A look or a nod, or 
at least a gentle admonition was generally Buffi< 
cient Or if the ofTeace was inadvertently repea- 
ted — and there is more of inadvertence and leas of 
obstinacy in these cases than is usually admitted, 

' —I bod patience to repeat the look or nod. 1 
have even repeated it, with perfect success, to the 
sixth, the eighth, or the tenth time. Nor can I recol- 
lect at this hour — though it had never occurred to 
me to make the observation then, — that the fault 
was repeated with more pertinacity the tenth time 
than the second ; nor with less pertinacity after a 
whipping than after a nod. 

I know diia is a heterodox doctrine with many 
teachers, and with some parants. Children, thsy 
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say, will gradually grow hardened ; and if nothing 
comes hut looks and nods, these last will soon 
cease to produce any effect. This is true, moat 
unquestionahly, where the case is onp of ohslina- 
cy; but when the fault is that of inadvertence, 
merely, the whole case is altered. 

Towards noon my pupils usually became more 
restless and noisy ; and the increase of noise and 
restlessness was greater in my own imagination — 
as I am now fully convinced, — than it was in re- 
ality.. I had a nervous system^ and was sometimes 
prone to irritability. While my body and mind 
were fresh and vigorous for action, my nerves 
were steady and quiet ; but in proportion as I be- 
came fiitigued with my labors, my nerves were 
agitated ; and I could not well bear with the very 
faults which in the morning gave me little disturb- 
ance. How then could I endure the same faults, 
heightened in degree I I did not endure them 
with as much patience as I should have done. I 
sometimes scolded and fretted ; and sometimes I 
went still farther. Glad, indeed, I oflen was, 
when twelve o'clock came, and with it the hour 
for dismission. 

An intermission of one hour, together with my 
dinner, partly restored me, and the aflernoon, like 
the morning, was usually begun very well. For 
one hour there was little that I found it difficult to 
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eodure. The second hour became leas tolerable. 
But ihe third and last hour of the afternoon vas 
comparatively a Bedlam. I was fitdgued, and so 
were the scholais. I was nervous, and they were 
impatient. I was fretful, and they were roguish. 
I scolded them, aad they were only the worse for 
it Lastly, I punished them, and they only bated 
ine for the punishment 1 

How valuable to me, at that peiiod, would have 
been the sentiment of Salzman, so faithfully re- 
iterated in the pages of the " Annals of Educa- 
UoQ ;" that if things do not go well in school, the 
teacher must first look for the fault in himself! 
How valuable, even, would have been the moni- 
tions of « faithful friend, in the shape of an assis- 
tant I Pupils will not tell us what the matter is. 
They know, though they nuy not be able to ex- 
press it in words. They dare not tell us. They 
have never been encouraged to do so. 

On the contrary, they have been discouraged 
from it We have taught Ihera — not in so many 
words, but by our carriage towards tbem,^ — to 
stand at a distance, and to beware of finding im< 
perfections in the master. A faithful assistant — 
especially if that assistant were the son, daughter, 
or companion of the teacher,^-could scarcely &il 
lo discover the source of trouble, and would hardly 
jail, it is hoped, to reveal it. 
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When w31 every school, even the nx)sthumb1e9 
be farnished with two teachers ? It is the opinion 
of some—and I am half inclined to the same opin- 
ion, — that our beloved district schools, the pride 
and glory of New England, will never become 
what they ought to be, until every one of them is 
fumi^ed with both a male and female teacher. 

Let me add here, that there are many reasons 
why every school ought to have both a male and 
female teacher. I will name two or three of them. 
1. This is the indication of Providence in the 
arrangement of ihe fondly school. 2. The modi- 
fying influence of female character in the daily 
routine of a school, has always been found exceed- 
ingly salutary. 3. ,It is a matter of economy ; as 
there are a thousand things in every school for 
which a female is better fitted than a male, while 
kis Hme^ which is far more v||uable, can, by her 
efforts, be saved and applied to other and far more 
important purposes. 

To return from this digression. It was always 
my good fortune — and usually that of all the pupils, 
— to live through the day. But how glad was I 
to see the scho(^l-room empty ! How has my 
heart—and not my heart merely, but the whole 
frame which it actuates, — leaped for joy, on find- 
ing mjTself once more a free man ! If I ever get 
through this term, I have said half a hundred time8» 
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it is the last time you will catch me in a district 
school. I will soouer beg for a livelihood. Nay, 
more, I will sooner starve. 

Finally, however, I went to work to contrive 
how to manage better the next day. I have some* 
times seated myself in my chair, and revolved 
the subject in my mind for an hour, together. At 
other times I have taken my hat — the far better 
course, — and walked forth into a purer and more 
healthful atmosphere. I have often lain awake 
nearly the whole night, meditating what to do. I 
have dreamed and waked, and dreamed again ; 
and sometimes I have derived great benefit from 
my dreams. I have dreamed of punishing a cul- 
prit ; and of afterwards finding that the punishment 
was ill limed, improper, or inefficient. I cannot 
help thinking that the lessons of some of my sleep- 
ing hours were nejrly as salutary as those of my 
waking ones. 

Why is it that mankind do not try to derive 
more benefit from their dreams ? I knew a teach- 
er who made it an important point to get his pu- 
pils to relate to him their dreams. He said it gave 
him a better knowledge of their character. He 
found oflen, by this means, what their master pas- 
sion was ; a secret, as every parent and teacher 
knows, of very :great importance in the manage- 
ment of a child. At the time of which I have 
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been speaking, however, this, was a subject upon 
which I had bestowed very little thought. 

I had one difficulty to contend with, which is not 
common with teachers. Not only was I young, 
and a teacher in my own native district, but my 
pupils were— a large number of them, — my broth- • 
en, sisters, and cousins. As it was a district 
-where much complaint had sometimes been made 
of teachers that they had their ^ favorites,' or at 
least their favorite families, I was prepared to hear 
their complaints this season. 

Nor was I disappointed. I believe most honestly, 
however, that my own anticipations of such a re- 
sult were the very means of bringing it about; 
and I am not at all certain but I might have gone 
on safely had I made no calculations of the kind. 
This expecting evil, is a great error ; and, in nine 
cases in ten, the parent or teacfier who expects ill 
conduct in his children or pupils, will find it. 

I confess myself not a little at a loss how to ex- 
jteia this phenomenon fully. I know, indeed, 
that if we take a family or a school to be badly 
disposed, they are quick to discern our want of 
confidence in them ; and, whenever this discovery 
IS made, it leads directly to a want of confidence 
in themselves, and to a want of proper self-re- 
spect But how it is that they can read our thoughts 
and feelings.so readily, in our countenances and 
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in our actione, it is not so easy foi me to ex- 
plain. 

There wss one point, into which my dread of 
evil made me run, which did much mischief. In 
the fear that the pupila would think I punished my 
own Helatives more lightly than I did others for 
nmilar fiiults, I was apt to incline the other way, 
and actually piiniah ihem— especially my own 
brothers and siaie'rs, — with more severity than oth- 
ers. This was all wrong. Children know what 
injustice is, much better than we are accustomed 
to suppose. I should have gone straight forward. 
Even banded justice is the best, in the end. 

But three months — the term for which I had 
engaged, — eoon passed away ; nor was I aony 
when it came to a close. We had read thrmigh 
the Testament, the American Preceptor and the 
reading lessons of Webster's Spelling Book. We 
bad spelled all the columns of the tables in tbe 
latter. The pupils of the older classes, had com- 
vtUfed to memory the ' abbreviations,' tbe ' pftusea,' 
and the Introduction to the spelling book, "ntoae 
who wrote, had gone through with a certain. num- 
ber of sheets of ' coarse hand' and ' fine hand.' 
Arithmetic, grammar and geographyas I have 
ebewhere nid, were not permitted in the acbool, 
at that time j and pertiaps it was well, all tbingi 
oonmderod, ibat they were not Tbo Schod V*- 
itors bad twice looked upon ub, guessed a Uttle-what 
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we were doing, and said all was very well ; and 
this was sufficient. Every body then knew that 
they had a good school. I bought a few * picture 
books,^ one for each pupil, and distributed them, 
and read a long farewell essay — as was the cus- 
tom — and the term closed. 



SECTION IV. 



BELIGIOUS EXERCISES. 



Prayer — bow conducted. Catechism. Effects of these 
eicerciscs. My own example. My temper. Act of 
Yiolence. Joining in the sports of our pupils. Un- 
seasonable hours. Abuses and excesses. Sheltering 
themselves under the teacher's example. One cause 
of skepticism. 

One thing- in the first day^s exercises of my 
school I forgot to mention, which was, that I began 
and closed the day with prayer. Not that I under- 
stood, at the time, the real importance of prayer 
in school ; but I had a kind of confused idea, that 
all schools should be surrounded by a moral and 
religious influence ; and I knew of no way to ac- 
complish such an object but by prayer, aiid cate- 
chizing, and occasional lecturing ; or at least I 
tinught that nothing efitoual could be done with- 
out their aid. 
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SiDce 1 have iDtroduced, in this place, the sUb 
jecl of prayer, allow me to give you the results o 
myefibrts in this department of my profesmon. 

I knelt at my desk, and proceeded with gnea 
solemnity. Sometimes I extemporized ; at oth 
ere, I used selections from those excellent forms 
of prayer to be found in the Liturgy of the EpiS' 
copal Church. As the exercise was usually short 
I found no great trouble from that want of attention 
and that disposition to play tricks during devotional 
hours, which is net very uncommon; but had the 
exercises been as long aa they sometimes are, in 
OUT schools, 1 think the case would have been 
far otherwise. 

The duty of prayer was formally continued to 
the end of the term. The old custom of catechi- 
zing on Saturday was adhered to. I was also 
much inclined to giving advice, especially at the 
hour in which, above all otheH, It should have been 
omitted ; I mean at the very close of the day, 
when the children were ready to start for theii 
homes. How it ie that teachers can expect to do 
their pupils any good by seizing on an opportuni- 
ty for giving wise counsel and moral advice, when 
they are fktigued in body and mind, and are all 
on tiptoe to be dismissed, is more than I can now 
understand. But so il is. Many, like myself 
fall into this error, and 1 find that not a small num- 
ber adhere to it (o the preaoit hour. 
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* No good results ever followed, so far as I could 
perceive, from my efforts. They rendered the 
pupils no hotter disposed towards me, towards their 
parents, or towards each other. They still some- 
times loitered on the way to school ; were noisy, 
uncivil, and unmannerly ; and sometimes passion- 
ate and revengeful. In short, they were just like 
other children in other schools, even in those 
where religious exercises were omitted. 

I do not undertake to say that their errors, etc.« 
were the results of my efforts. All I mean to 'con- 
fess,' is, that my efforts, even aAer they had been 
continued for months, appeared to make no effec- 
tive impression. The children remained essen- 
tially the same. They were still, at times, selfish ; 

# 

they still failed in self-government. 

They remained, I have said, essentially the 
same. But I do not mean so much as this. Their 
minds and hearts became evidently steeled against 
religious impressions. They gradually came to 
regard prayer, and religious exercises in general, 
and even religious truth as mere formalities, or as 
an every day routine which must be endured, but 
which they would gladly have dispensed with. 

How much they were confirmed in conclusions 
like these by my own example, I am wholly una- 
ble to conjecture ; but I tremble, to this hour, when 
my mind goes back to those early days and youth- 

6» 
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ful scenes. It \a true I did not swear, oor lie, nor 
gamble, nor drink spirits. Nay, 1 did not even 
smoke, or ehew tobucco, or take sauS*. ' I did not 
break the Sabbath — I mean outwardly. My cott- 
ducl, throughout, was aa good, esternally, as that 
of many other persons by whom both I and my 
pupils were surrounded. 

Where, then, lay the difficulty with my exam- 
ple ? I will tell you. It was in the want of a tru- 
ly christian spirit. Every pupil, in a school, 
knows — even before he can make the statement 
in so many words, — that tUe teacher, who pro- 
fesses to have a father In heaven, and to pray to 
him in school twice a day, and who catechizes his 
pupils once a week, and gives half a dozen, or a 
dozen moral lectures during the same time, ought 
to do something more than merely to refrain from 
, open and flagrant breaches of the laws of the land, 
or even from the grosser violations of the laws and 
rule of temperance in meats and drinks. 

When a pupil sees his master on his knees at 
■una o'clock in the morning, asiDg the words of 
prayer to God, and then at hall past nme finds 
him getting Into a rage with Thomas becaun he 
is obstinate ; oi with Stanley because he is lazy 
' oriodolent; orbreakingnIargewoodenruleacrosB 
the head of StUlmau ; or suiking Peter violently 
over head and eyit with a whip, — what infereooaB 
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will he not — nay, what inferences must he not 
make ? None other surely, than that such teacher 
does not possess — let his profession he what it may, 
— that spirit of Christ for which he had just prayed 
so long and so earnestly, and which, with so much 
pathos, he enjoined on the school hut the previous 
evening. 

Not that the teacher is set down as a hypocrite, 
or a Jesuit, for one offence of the kind. Very far 
from that. Children are by no means implacable 
or wholly unforgiving ; and if they do not forgive 
quite to the four hundred and ninetieth time, 
they do not always give up a parent or teacher, 
otherwise excellent, merely because he gives vent 
to his wrath improperly, in a single instance ; nor 
because he is irritable or unreasonable for a single 
day only. 

But when this is seen to be the constant tenor of 
his life — when the child come§ to the conclusion that 
the teacher^s prayers have no habitual influence 
on his conduct during the hours between — when 
he comes, no matter how prematurely, to imbibe 
a fixed opinion in regard to him, which is unfa- 
voiaUe, and to believe that he wears his religious 
character only as a temporary cloak, — or rather 
as a means of enabling him the better, perhaps ' 
the easier, to keep the school in due subordination, 
then has the teacher done himself, and even that 
religion which be has assumed, a very great, and. 
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it is to be feared, an irreparable injury. The) 
may it be at once perceived by every careful ob 
server, that the influence of the teacher's exampl 
destroys, and worse than destroys, the influence c 
all set prayers and formal religious lessons of in 
struction. 

I will not say that in my daily conduct, ii 
school, I erred to the extent which is implied b; 
the foregoing remarlte. I will not own — for it i 
not true — that I was habitually- irritable or paasion 
ate. But there were seasons when I did not go\ 
ern myself, and my pupils knew it. 1 remembe 
seizing a boy one day — rogue indeed he was, bu 
then I ought to have kept my temper, — an 
dragging him by his collar over a large writing 
desk, not only with great swiftness, but with down 
right violence. I remember, also, that I oftei 
struck the tender brain-case of even small boyi 
with rules and heavy books — sometimes withoi 
and sometimes with the certain indications of an 
ger. 

But there were other points in which I failed i 
setting a proper example. I held it as a first prii 
ciple, that every teacher ought to make himse' 
familiar with his pupils, from the oldest to th 
youngest; and that he ought to join them in thei 
sports, or at least show a disposition to do » 

I shall not stop here to quarrel with the princ 
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pie, . but only to confess that I carried it to an ex- 
tent which proved very injurious. I joined them, 
not only in sports which were rational, but in those 
which were wholly irrational. I amused myself 
with, them at unseasonable hours. I showed, by 
my conduct, that I set my heart more on these 
sports, than, as a disciple of Christ, I ought to have 
done. 

I have spoken of unseasonable hours. It was 
customary for the young at that time, and in the 
part of the country where I resided, to hold fre- 
quent parties of amusement in the evening, which 
both flexes attended, and at which they of\en had 
music and dancing. These parties were frequent- 
ly the scenes of much noisy mirth and disorder ; 
and of coarse, and even obscene conversation, — to 
say nothing of other vicious conduct. Ardent spirits 
were sometimes drank in some form or another ; 
and it was not uncommon to witness cases of 
downright intemperance. Excess, both in eating 
and drinking, was very common. And these 
meetings were of\en protracted to an hour or two 
past midnight — sometimes till morning. 

Now, reader — will you believe it .? — I frequent- 
ly attended these parties, and if I did not go to 
the same excess with many others, I encouraged 
them by my example. This example I some- 
times even heard them plead. ' The '^ school mas- 
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ter " is here yet,' I have heard said more tha 
once, by those who otherwise would have gon 
home and gone to sleep. I have had half m 
school, or nearly so, present with me at one < 
these wretched places, sheltering themselves nndc 
my example. I have done these things, to< 
within twenty-five years ; and within the ver 
heart of our own moral and devout New England 
Nor was I the only teacher who did this; nor ai 
such teachers unknown even at this present hour I 

With what face can such a teacher, after such 
night, meet his pupils at nine o'clock the ne: 
morning, and invoke the pi^sence, and blessing 
and assistance of Almighty God ? And how ca 
he hope to recommend to them, by example, thi 
religion which he is so perpetually trying to ei 
force by his precepts ? 

I am not opposed to prayer in school, or to n 
ligious in^ruction. But I am opposed to a coun 
of management that is calculated to defeat tli 
very ends of prayer, and to disgust pupils wil 
every thing that pertains to religion. And whe 
Hook at the daily walk and conversation of a mu 
titude of teachers, who are, in the main, far be 
ter men than I was, and ' find them setting the 
pupils a constant example of levity, or indolenc< 
or pride, or foppery, or slander, or deceit, or worh 
ly-mindedness \ when I find them, in short, lovic 
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the praise of man and of th9 world, except while in 
their schools — perhaps even there, — more than 
the praise of God, I cannot wonder that skepticism 
exists among us ; nor that some very good men, 
discouraged hy the abuses of a good thing, are be- 
coming indifferent, if not averse, to the old ways, 
and puritan land marks of our common schools^ 
those schools, which, with all their errors and de- 
fects, have been the most efficient means of 
making New England what it always ha3 been, 
and still is, a nursery, whence are annually trans- 
planted some of the most active men, both bad and 
good, that the world has yet seen. 
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CHAPTER m. 

MY SECOND YEAR. 
SECT I. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Invited to teach School again. Faculty of Grovernin^. 
Thoughts about getting & License. Examination. 
Commencement of the School. Course of Instfuc- 
tion. Errors. Serious affair with George. Another 
trouble. Am accused of partiality. " Barring out." 
Caution to Teachers. Results of my Efforts. 

• 

My confessions, thus far, relate to the first three 
months only, of my pedagogical career. I have 
already said, that I was glad when the term ex- 
pired; Indeed I was so ; and it was my opinion, 
at the time, that I should make no more attempts 
at school-keeping. 

But aAer another summer^s work in the field, 
(ind aAer the ' latter harvest ' was fairly gathered 
in, I received an invitation to take charge of a 
small school in a neigliboring town for the ensuing 
winter. I hesitated at first I remembered, too 
well, the torments and perplexities of the preced- 
ing winter, to be caught again without reflection. 
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But the price was rather tempting. Eleven dol- 
lars a month and my hoard, for a term of four 
months, were offered. This sum, which I well 
knew, hy arithmetic, would amount to forty-four 
dollars, was quite a large sum for a hoy of nine- 
teen to receive for the lahors of only sixteen 
weeks* I therefore concluded, at length, to en-> 
gage and try my luck once more. 

Try my luck^ did I say ? Yes, I did ; for it was 
verily believed, in those da3rs, that the art of man- 
aging a school — or ^van a family — was either a 
faculty or gift^ bom \nth us, or a matter of hap- 
hazard. This was especially true, in regard to 
the matter of governing. Few were expected to 
govern well, because few were supposed to be en- 
dowed — by the Creator— with the proper gift. 
And yet the question seemed, at tha^ period. Id 
have hardly agitated the human mind, at least in 
that particular region, why this same Creator 
should make us almost all teachers, either of fam- 
ilies or schools, and yet withhold from .all but a 
favored few, this most indispensable art of gov- 
erning. But I have spoken of this at sufficient 
length in another place. 

The principal thing remaining, in the work of 
preparation for my second winter, was to get a 
license from the Visitors. This was deemed by 
meat young teachers as a great trial. But it 
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must be met. It was a war, from which there . . 
was no discharge. So, in process of time, I ap- . ■ 
peared before them to pass, if possible, the fiery 
ordeal. 

Here, instead of the fiery trial I expected, I met 
a ' few good-natured fellows,^ who just asked me 
to write my name, spell a few words, and read a 
paragraph or two in Webster^s spelling-book. I 
said 1 read a paragraph or two ; but this was 
hardly done ; for I cannot say I was fairly through 
with my second paragraph before one of the com- 
pany, who seemed to be the chairman, cracked a 
joke upon some of the sentiments it contained, and, 
turning to the table, wrote and gave me a license. 
The secret of all this, as I suppose, was, they 
heard I had taught school before, and that the 
school in which I was now engaged was small and 
in a remote part of the town ; and any body, they ^ 
thought, especially one who has ever taught be« 
fore, can teach such a school. 

But though my school was small, in point of 
numbers, it contained many large scholars — some 
almost as large as I was — and several who were 
older. These scholars were, however, much less 
advanped in knowledge and wisdom than they 
were in bodily size and strength. 

Hie same geneitd course was adopted, in re- 
gard to instruction, which I had pursued the juevi* 
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[ *" ous winter. There was one thing, it is true, which 
made it somewhat difficult The studies during 
the preceding winter, were spelling, reading and 
writing only. But a number of my older pupils 
this winter wished to study arithmetic ; and some 
of them were desirous of devoting nearly their 
whole attention to it. As it was not very com- 
mon in that region to admit arithmetic into the day 
school, I was not without fears that those who sent 
none but very young pupils would object to my 
devoting much of my time to this branch. How- 
ever, no one objected, and all went on, for some 
time, very well. 

Indeed,! doubt not I should have had a first-rate 
school, had it not been for two failures connected 
with discipline. F^or though I had something of 
the gift of governing well, as it was called, yet I 
still adhered quite too much to occasional severity, 
such as boxing the ears, throwing wooden rules 
and books, shaking with violence, etc. I believe 
I broke no rules on the heads of my pupils this 
winter; but a circumstance occurred one day, 
"vhich was scarcely less reprehensible. 

George, with a young companion of his, was at 
play — for I had furnished them with very little 
employment of an interesting nature, and why 
should they not play ? — and my patience being 
neariy exhausted, I threw, a rule at George with 
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such violence that, hitting him near one eye, it 
tore off a small piece of skin. You cannot con- 
ceive the anguish of my mind at the thought of 
hitting him in such a place, and of his narrow es- 
cape from the loss of an eye. I knew^ almost be- 
fore the piece of wood struck him, that it would 
be the last time I should throw a rule at a scholar ; 
and such I believe it proved. I do not remember 
repeating the act from that day to this, and it is 
now twenty years since. 

The father and mother of George reminded 
me of my imprudence, a few days aflerward, but 
did not loudly complain. I believe they discov- 
ered that I was repentant ; and of course, as judi- 
cious people, repentance and reformaXion was all 
they could ask. 

Another trouble was more serious still.' I have 
already mentioned that a number of my pupils 
were as old, and some older, than myself. This 
led me, gradually, to join them in their evening 
sports. Not that I had much relish for these 
sports, for I never had. I only attended them be- 
cause I thought I must do so, in order to be re- 
spectable. Nor was this all. In the course pf the 
> winter J began to pay occasional visits to the fam- 
ily of one of my elder female pdpils. These 
visits, though very unfrequent, gave rise to many 
remarks, and ultimately, to much uneasineasa- 
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mong my pupils. They believed me partial — 
that I favored certain larger pupils, and neglected 
others — and they gradually lost confidence in me. 
Indeed such was the dissatisfaction, that as they 
saw me coming one morning to school, they form- 
ed the resolution to shut me out of the school-room. 
Their courage failed them, however, and the plan 
was abandoned. This fact I learned, many years 
aflerwards, from one of my pupils. 

I would here pause to request all young teach- 
ers to take warning by my errors. I have said, 
on a former occasion, that I think it decidedly ad- 
vantageous for a husband and wife to be engaged 
as teachers in the same school ; but for a young 
man to be addressing one of his pupils is an un- 
fortunate circumstance. In five instances in ten 
it might lead to no difficulty ; but in nine cases in 
ten it might, and in a few it certainly would. It 
is, at all events, attended with great risk, and 
should by every prudent person, be avoided. 

In spite, however, of all these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, the school was regarded by many as 
a good one. Perhaps it was so, comparatively. 
Perhaps my pupils made as much progress, for a 
time, as the pupils in neighboring schools; and as 
much as they had been accustomed to do in this. 
But this, though true, was not very high praise. 
Something more belongs to a district school than 
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the mere teaching of a little spelling, reading, 
writing and arithmetic. There are other sciences 
which ought to be taught Then there is the 
teaching of example, and the formation of good 
and virtuous habits. These are as legitimately 
the business of the district school, as the inculca- 
tion of mere science ; and they conduce as much 
to usefulness, and much more to real happiness. 

It was whispered, moreover, and from the results 
which followed, I belieye it wa^ generally under- 
stood, that I was a smart teacher ; by which was 
pieant that I kept the school very quiet ; and this, 
in those days, was regarded by many, as the very 
summit of pedagogic excellence. 



SECTION II. 



SERIOUS MISTAKES. 



Prolonging the afternoon ezerciBes. Its evils. Skprten- 
ing the iatermission. Necessity of juvenile sports. 
Causes of a common error. My eyes gradually open- 
ed. . 

One serious- mistake was made,' this winter, 
which produced many unpleasant feelings among 
the inhabitants of the district, and which had I Dd 
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been in other respects generally acceptable as a 
teacher, at least to the parents and masters of tho 
pupils, might have destroyed much of my ioflii* 
ence. 

The hours for school were from nine to twelve 
in the forenoon, and from one to four in the after- 
noon. It was not uncommon for people to coni» 
plain of teachers that they did not '^ keepf their 
houts /^ that is, did not teach the pupils the full m 
hours prescribed. Indeed I believe nothing was 
more common, with many of our teachers than to 
cut slK)rt the time a little. 

This I despised. But in my zeal to oppose the 
practice, I went quite too far. There was indeed 
a temptation to this,' arising from the fact that at 
this time I was strongly impressed with the idea 
that some how or other my services were valuar 
ble to the school, in proportion to the length of the 
lessons I gave the scholars in reading, spelling, etc.; 
so that when I detained them, as I was apt to do 
after the hour of four o^clock, in the afternoon, or 
shortened the recess at noon, I considered it a re- 
al gain to the pupils, aiyi a gratuity from ntie to 
the parents. 

In winter, when in our climate the days are at 
llie shortest, it is almost sunset at four oVlock ; and 
for little children, who have from one to two miles 
to go to reach their b(xnes, the hoar of four is quita 
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late enough to dismiss them. And yet when the 
weather was not too cold, I sometimes detained my 
pupils till sunset. I rememher that }n one instance 
when they were kept till sunset, a fog suddenly 
came on, and one family of children did not reach 
home till dark. No wonder the parents were 
disafiected, and complained. They ought to have 
been disaffected. They did wrong, however, in not 
coming directly to me, and telling me their griev- 
ances. 

This going and complaining to somebody else 
^so common throughout society— is all wrong. 
It is even unchristian. " If thy brother trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone." The observance of this rule 
would save much trouble in the world, and espe- 
cially in schools. 

But their complaints reached my ears, and I re- 
formed my practice. In doing so, however, I con- 
tinued another error, which though it did not dis- 
please the parents directly, was very mortifying to 
their children. I encroached more and more upon 
the intermission, sometimes continuing the school 
till nearly half past twelve, instead of leaving off 
precisely at twelve ; but always beginning agaiD 
precisely at one. 

The first evil which arose from this practice, 
was, that some of my pupils who went home to 
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dinner were not able to return seasonably for the 
aflemoon ; at least they thought so. They had 
not time, they said, to eat their dinner. My le* 
ply to this was, that they usually had as much 
time for that purpose as I had ; for I boarded 
among the families and usually walked home to 
dinner. — ^I had not then learned that we ought to 
eat slowly. I supposed, up to this period, that the 
sooner we ate our meals, the better ; because the 
less we wasted of precious time. 

Another evil was, that the pupils who remained, 
said thdy had not time enough for play* If the 
intermission was contracted to thirty minutes^ 
and it took them fifteen minutes to eat, this 
left but fifteen for sports. However, I thought 
this was about enough. I had not learned, so 
fully as I have since done, that sports are as in** 
dispensable to the health of both the bodies and 
minds of. children as their food, their drink, or 
their sleep. I regarded them as a mere waste of 
time, which it were far better to avoid. And with 
this view, the more I could cheat them out of their 
sportive hours, the better. 

However great this error, and however com- 
nKm, I do not wonder at it, when I consider how 
ignorant people are of their own structure and the 
laws of their physical being ; and above all, when 
I consider how children are bnMight lip; I was 
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trained, as I suppose most others are, in New 
England, to the bebef that play is folly rather 
than wisdom in the child ; and that he will soon- 
est be an adult who puts on the adult's gravity. In 
this belief, my father always gave me leave to 
join ip the sports of my companions very grudg- 
ingly; and with the same meie wherewith he 
measured to me, I was disposed to measure again 
to my poor pupils. 

My eyes, however, w^re gradually opened. I 
saw — ^how could I help it ? — that my pupils studied 
best when they had the most time for exercise. I 
found that besides a recess of ten minutes in the 
middle of the forenoon, and another in the aHer- 
Doon, they needed at least an hour at noon *, and 
it was accordingly allowed them. I gradually 
learned that their progress at school did not wholly 
correspond with the length of time during which 
they wtire confined to their seats, or compelled to 
hold their books ; but that if they were cheerful 
and voluntary and spirited in their efibrts, they 
might do more, in half an hour, than in a whole 
hour of languor, disgust or pain. 

I say I learned all this ; but, I repeat it, the 
knowledge I acquired was very gradual. I was 
always slow to learn from experience ; though al- 
ways making some progress. Alas, that young 
teachers, at this stage of their history, cannot be 
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persuaded to study more the experience of other 
teachers by visits, conversation, and reading* 
They would then advance with threefold their 
present rapidity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MY THIRD TEAR, 
SECT. I. 

COMPLAINT TO THE GRAND JURORS. 

A ** smart" master. Teacher's responsibility. Law ma- 
king in schools. My own practice. Charles, his 
character. My adventure with him. He is punished. 
Col. K. His complaints. Unsuccessful. Interv^iew 
with him. Acknowledgement. Reflections. 

Early the next autumn, I was invited to take 
charge of a school, at a considerable distance from 
my former sphere of labor. What report, with 
her thousand tonguesj had testified of me, I never 
knew ; I only learned that they wanteda " smart " 
master^ and therefore came for me. The, school, 
, for several years had been taught in the winter, 
by easy, good natured, but rather inefficient ipni ; 
and they wished now, to employ a teacher q$ a 
different character. They wanted one >7ho had 
the " gift** of governing. 

They proposed to employ me four months, at 
twelve dollars a month and my board. I believe 
I have already told you it was customary in that 
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region, with few exceptions, for teachers to go 
from house to house, and board in tho families. 
1 had done so, the previous winter. — The prica 
offered me was so tempting, and the call so urgent, 
that I accepted it ; and my school commenced in 
November. 

I had just now begun to feel my own ignorance, 
and to perceive the responsibilities of a school 
master. I will not say that I regarded these re- 
sponsibilities as I ought to^have done ; for I doubt, 
almost, if this were possible. Eternity alone, as 
it seems to me now, can set this matter in its true 
light. — But I felt them to such a degree as to give 
me much anxiety. How should I govern .' How 
shobid I begin ? How should I succeed ? — were 
questions that sometimes rested with great weight 
on my mind. I have lain awake a whole night, 
on opening my school, and sometimes nearly the 
whole of several succeeding ones, studying what to 
do, and how to manage. 

One thing I had learned, during the two preced- 
ing winters ; which was not to lay down a code of 
rales or laws for my pupils before circumstances 
seemed to call for t cm. If you form your set of 
laws in the first place, it is as I have already said, 
but taking the school to he had, which always has 
an unhappy tendency. It is the same thing, or at 
least has the same effect, as to express a want of 
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confidence in them, or a want of respect for their 
characlere. And in proportion as they discover 
a want of reapect for them, they will gradually 
lose respect for themselves. Now nothing is more 
deeply unfortunate to the young than a want of self 
respect. This lost, and all is lost. And anything 
which diminishes this is, I say again, of a most 
unhappy tendency. 

My method was to appear to take it for granted 
that every one knew what was about righl, and 
meant to govern himself accordingly. If he con- 
ducted improperly, 1 made strange of it, and gently 
reminded him that he had forgotten himself. This 
with most pupils — for indeed it was very nearly 
the truth — was suificient. If however, a consider* 
able number continued to disregard a certain 
thing, or to repeat too frequently, certain acts 
which I conceived were unfavorable lo good order, 
and subversive of just principles, I then made a 
law against them. 

Such a law, to be good for anything, must have 
a penalty annexed to it. This penalty was usual- 
ly mild, but was always — unless it were in aume 
very exlraordinaiy case— Inflicted. 1 had long 
before thia found out that punisbmeots, however 
severe, or however light, should be certain. Un- 
certainty defeats tbeir whole purpose. 

TiuB may be the place too, for obssTviug that I 
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had made some progress in the art of teaching. 
Not much, I confess— certainly less than I had in 
the art of governing or managing. Still I had 
done something. I had learned to pay my whole 
attention to a class while it was reading, unless in- 
deed a monitor was, for a time, employed ; in 
which case I sometimes ventured to be absent 
But such monitors were very seldom employed ; 
and in general, if I found it necessary to leave the 
classy I disbanded it. In short, I had come to a 
resolution to avoid, as much as I possibly could, 
the doing of more than one thing at a time. A 
most happy resolution for a school master. Would 
that it were oHener made, and still more oflen 
kept! 

But the main object of my present article is to 
relate a curious incident that took place this win- 
ter, and which came very near breaking up the 
school, and destroying my rising reputation as a 
school master forever. 

There was, in the school, a certain boy whom, 
for distinction's sake, I shall call Charles. He 
wa0 always ready to play tricks when set a going 
by others ; but he was not very artful in getting 
rid of the punishment due to a fault. Some chil- 
dren, you are aware, have the skill to do things 
which are wrong, and then shift the blame upon 
others. I bad several of this description, at the 
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tiaoe of which I am now speaking, Thejr were 
even willing to unite in roguery, in order to eO' 
list Charles ; and generally skilful enough to es- 
cape censure, and involve Charlea in trouble. Of 
this trait in their chamcter, I was however, at firsl, 
utterly ignorant. Instead of regarding them as 
the ring-leaders — the seducers — and Charles as 
only an accomplice, I thought Charles was him- 
self the ring-leader ; and I at length began to 
watch and warn him. And accordingtolheprin- 
ciples 1 have elsewhere advocated, the more he 
saw himself suspecled, watched, and doubled, tlie 
worse he became. 

At last, I began to threaten him with punish- 
ment. The results of these threala, any one who 
had a thorough knowledge of human nature might 
have foreseen. The boy grew worse and worse 
every day. The time finally arrived, when in my 
judgment, it became necessary lo punish him. 

Near the school-house was a large alder swamp. 
A boy was sent to this swamp lo cut whips. I 
think his orders were to get and bring in three. 
The whips came. The boys looked affrighted. 
The scholars stared at each other, and at me. 
One young man of riper judgment than most of 
the pupils, hung his head. 1 now suppose that, 
knowing the character of Charles, he had doubts 
whether I was puisubg the right course. 
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The school room was rather small, as is the 
New England fashion ; not more, 1 think, than 
fiAeen or sixteen feet square. In order to make 
room for my operations, as well as to strike the 
boy and all the beholders with terror, I ordered all 
the inside, moveable benches, to be crowded as 
near the backside of the roon> as possible ; took 
off my coat ; directed Charles to rise, and begged 
the scholars to get as far as they could from the 
whip. Half frightened to death, the younger of 
them crowded into the comers of the room, while 
the larger ones, rather more fearless, sat and 
awaited the results. 

Long and eloquently did I represent to the poor 
boy the nature and enormity of his transgression, 
and the justice of his punishment. His crime, I 
said, was obstinacy ; and I thought it so. The 
boy evinced no deep sense of guilt, and I con- 
cluded at length to discontinue my speech, and 
commence with blows. 

It happened that the rod which was used was 
rather dry. I made a parade of laying on very 
heavy blows, to put the school in awe. They 
were not so very heavy, however, after all. But 
the stick was so dry, it soon broke in pieces. One 
of its brittle parts flew against the cheek of a boy 
standing near the fire, and slightly broke the skin. 
— ^The delinquent was punished with some degree 

8» 
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of aeveriiy, but there was nothing very reroarka- 
He about it. 

After Ihia was over, he aeemed to behave bet- 
ter ; as well pa the whole school. There was not 
half the ncwe and disquiet aod play that there 
had been, or else L imagined it so. lo Tact, I 
thought I could perceive the good influence of the 
chastisement for weeks, if not months after^'anls. 

However, about a month or six weeks — 1 have 
forgotten which — afterward,! heard a most sinfjru- 
lar story, abroad. Wliy I had not heard of it 
sooner, I cannot and could not then conceive ; nor 
do I now recollect any better how it was divulged 
ia the end. It was suhstantially as follows. 

The master of the boy whose cheek had been 
wounded by the (liecu of whip, whom I will call 
Col. K. being very piissionale, no sooner saw the 
cheek and heard the slory, with all those exa^e- 
rations to which the boy's friglit would be likely to 
lead him, was at once full of wrath and fury. He 
took his horse and sallied forth. To see me, do 
you ask I To see the commillee .' To see any 
of the rest of the pupils, to find whether their 
stories confirmed that which he bad heard? No 
such thing. 

He rode to the village and entered a complaint 
againstme to the grand jurors of the town. Hare- 
prasentsd me as having abused — tyrannically and 
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wickedly — a poor orphan boy,*— and as being 
wholly unfitted, by roy ungovernable temper, for 
continuance in the school. He also told them 
how long the strif)es were to be seen on Charles^ 
back aAer the punishment.. 

It is rather to be wondered at that the grand 
jurors should take no notice of this complaint, 
strangers as they were to me. But such was the 
fact. The gentleman was not able to rouse them. 
Perhaps they saw what the state of his mind was 
— for he was so exceedingly angry that he ap- 
peared almost like an insane man— and concluded 
that the case was not worth their attention. 

Here the matter ended, or would have ended, 
but for me. It is true that several persons in the 
district were dissatisfied with me, in a greater or 
less degree. But they knew better than to treat 
me in the manner Col. K. had done ; and between 
their sympathy for me and their indignation to- 
wards him, the whole matter was dropped. 

For my own part, I was unwilling it should end 
thus ; I went to Col. K., and expressed, at once, 
a sense of the wrong he had done ; and con- 
cluded by asking him why he did not come to me 



* Charles was, indeed, an orphap ; but this did not 
render discipline — provided it was the right sort of dis- 
cipline, any tlie less necessary. 
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at once, as soon as he heard the story. Was it 
acting the christian part to go first to others ? 

" Sir,*' said he, ** I did not go to you first, be- 
cause I was not sure I could keep my temper. 
The children said you were in a violent passion 
and had whipped the poor fatherless boy almost 
to death ; and I thought that if so, it was not worth 
while to go to you at all. Better go to the civil 
authority at once.'* 

I asked him whether he still approved of such a 
course of proceeding ; and as the stories of chil- 
dren, in cases of the kind, could not be wholly re- 
lied on, whether he did not think it better to go 
first to the teacher, and tell him his grievances — 
whether in short, if he were the teacher, he would 
not prefer to be thus dealt with. Indeed I pres- 
sed him very closely on the subj^t. It is true I 
did not fail to concede that there might have been 
something wrong in the course I had taken ; but 
was this the way, I inquired, to set me right ? 

He frankly acknowledged, at length, that it was 
not He said his only apology for the course he 
had taken was, that he was passionate. I was not 
sure, said he, that I should not heat you, if I met 
you alone, and while still enraged. But he now 
saw, he said, that' he had done wrong, and was 
willing to say so publicly. 

This was satis&ctory ; I could not ask more. 
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Though beginning to- be conscious I had acted 
rather injudiciously, in some respects, and though 
Col. K. had not taken the best method of setting me 
right, I was quite willing to let the matter rest 

It is strange that while so many parents and 
masters are quite ready and willing to acknow- 
ledge that they ought to go directly to the teacher, 
if they suppose they have cause to be dissatisfied 
with him, and talk the matter over freely, so few 
will ever do it. They are more likely, nine cases 
in ten, to go to somebody else and complain. 
These things certainly ought not so to be ! Parents ! 
you who wish to have approved schools ; remem- 
ber that these things must not be so. 

One word more in regard to my school. All 
went on well after this, for nearly the whole win- 
ter. There was no disturbance, no disobedience ; 
all was quiet and orderly, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. This use of the whip, on Charles, seemed 
to have accomplished its object completely. And 
though I cannot say I believe the rod ought to be 
much used, yet I consider, with Solomon, that to 
spare it entirely, in the progress of the education 
of our citizens, and above all, to proclaim that we 
will do so, is to spoil them. The rod is one of those 
things, which should always be ready for use, but 
seldom or never used ; in the manner of physicians 
with some of tlieir most poisonous medicines. 
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I knew one physician who carried a certain 
very active, Le. poisoDous medicine in hie pocket 
about Ihree yean, yet with a firm resolution never 
to use it except in the last extremity. And though 
he had a tolerably large practice, as it is termed, 
be never did use it. And 1 verily believe that if 
teachers would make the same resolution rrapect- 
ing the rod, they would find fewer occasions, by 
far, for using it, than ihey now do. I know not 
why it is, exactly ; but such is the fact — the ex- 
pectation of a result alwayscontributes to produce 
it The man who expects to use the rod will al- 
most inevitably be obliged to use it ; while he 
who, without excluding h entirely, regards it like 
ergot, or prussic acid, or arsenic, or amputation, as 
a last resort, and intends lo use it only when re- 
duced to extremities, will find the demand for its 
use greatly diminished, if not wholly annihilated. 



SECTION II. 

INTRO'JtrCTION OF A NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 
Books in OM. Danger of InoaTatiDn, An atleiapt. 

Sucoenfal. ChuKclerofthe Baok>elccl?d. Chtnc- 

aeUr of Reading Books )br SchuoU generally. Sin- 

gnlu trait in humut niture. 

For some time past, the only boola which had 
been used in the school wbero I now woe, as mere 
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reading books, were the New Testament, the Co- 
lumbian Orator, the English Reader, the reading 
lessons in Webster's Spelling Book, and Webster's 
Elements of Useful Ejiowledge. These had been 
read over and over ; and every one at all acquain- 
ted with them knows, that except the Testament 
and spelling book, they are very poorly calcula- 
ted to interest children, or instruct them in the art 
of reading, without special pains are taken at ex- 
planation atid illustration. 

I felt, most sensibly, the want of some new read- 
ing book for my school, this winter, especially for 
the older classes. But such was the universal 
fear of a little expense in the instruction of chil- 
dren, and so bitter were the usual complaints 
against a teacher who proposed a new school 
book, that it was almost as much as one's reputa- 
tion was worth to attempt it. I however, at length 
ventured. 

The plan was first proposed to the district com- 
mittee. He did not object to it ; thought a book 
was much needed ; and said that he did not think 
many would be opposed to it. I rejoiced at my 
prospect of success, and already began to take 
courage. 

But what book did I propose ? he asked. I 
told him I had not decided on any ; that there 
were many excellent books. He spoke with much 
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warmth, of the " Sequel to the English Reader." 
There are some exceedingly smart pieces in that 
book, said he, I should like to have it ialroduced. 

Id regard lo the intrinsic merit and escellence of 
the Selections id the Sequel, I had cot the least 
doubu But I had some doubts whether it wea ex- 
actly adapted to the wants of the Bchool, and 
whether it would interest them ; aDd I lold him st>. 
He said we must endeavor to put such things — 
books among the rest — into the hands of children 
as we thought were best for them, whether they 
liked ihem or not ; and that they themselves were 
biit very iodiflereDt judges of what was really 
best for them. 

This, ID the abstract, was sound reaaoning ; and 
I was quite unable as well as iodispoaed to meet 
it. True the style of the " Sequel " was so eleva- 
ted that my pupils couid not always understand it; 
but then I thought we musl briTig them vp to It 

The expense of the book was a serious objec- 
tion, as it would cost as much as two books of 
some kinds which might have been selected. 
However, one good book was deemed better than 
two poor ones ; and the Sequel would be a work 
which it was thought would " stand 1^ " for a 
longtime. 

My present opbion that, other things being 
equal, the two cheaper books would be far prefer- 
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able to the dearer one. I think novelty or change 
— some degree of it — is a very proper stimulant to 
the young. I would no more confine their lessons 
to the same book, than their bodies to the same 
dress, or their stomachs to the same dish. One 
distinguished teacher among us insists that every 
child who is pursuing a science, say geography or 
arithmetic, ought to study a great variety of au- 
thors. If this is so, it is much more true that a 
variety of reading books is indispensable. 

But we decided on introducing the Sequel ; and 
it was accordingly procured. In general it was 
favorably received. One wealthy widow-lady in- 
deed complained that it was a '' dreadfully dear 
book,'' and it appeared to her that something 
cheaper might have answered just as well. How- 
ever, as the Teacher and the Committee both said 
it was a " smart " book, she would not complain ; 
she would try to pay for it. 

In fact it was much more favorably received, 
among the pupils themselves, than could have 
been anticipated. We are frequently gratified — 
as if it were an honor done to our understanding — 
when people present very wise things to our eyes 
or ears, taking it for granted we fully understand 
them. Thus we sometimes listen to a serm(bn or 
an oration with great pleasure, though we kdow 

9 
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very little of its meaning. This is not said in jus- 
tification, but in palliation of the measure. 

During the firat winter of my school keeping, 
there had been a similar occurrence. Some new 
school book was needed ; — so I thought, and so 
did many others. The aeleclion having been con- 
fided to me, I decided on the "-Introduction to the 
Americaii Orator." It was a learned woA, pre- 
pared by a learned man, and wholly unexceptiona- 
ble in il3 moral character and tendency. Still it 
was not ai all fit for the pupils for whom it was pro- 
cured, 88 time did not fail to show. It was only 
used a few years, when it gradually disappeared, 
and other and more popular books supplied its 
place. 



SECTION III. 

MEETING 07 THE SCHOOLS. 
Object of this ipeeting. Mj oppositian. Diuatiaru- 
tion of mj pupils. Greater diMsllirDCticm of the pa- 
rents. RrBaoni for opposing it. Compelled at last 
to yiel4. • The daj airiv«i. Suffering! of tb« paptla. 
' WemoanttheplBtfom. Ara reported the hart HhooL 
Catphing cold. 

A coMam had sometimes prevailed, in the town 
where I wn, of bringing togotber all th« sehods 
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at die close of the term, for public eiibibition and 
examination. They usually assembled in one of 
the churches. The avowed object of the Visitors 
was, to excite public interest in behalf of Gom- 
roon Schools, as well as excite the pupils to increa- 
sed effort Whether the real object was not to 
save time to the Visitors, I never knew ; and if it 
were so, I could hardly blame them unless for their 
hypocrisy, unpaid as they were for their services. 

Of the existence of such a custom, however, I 
had never heard, till towards the close of my 
school, when a gentleman observed, one day, that 
he understood there was shortly to be a meeting 
of the schools. I asked him what sort of a meet- 
ing; upon which he stated as above. But the 
matter wajs soon settled by a public invitation from 
the proper authority. 

To such a meeting, I was utterly opposed. 
First, from diffidence. Nothing embarrassed me 
more than to be concerned in anything which re- 
quired speaking or acting before a large concourse 
of people. I had always kept open doors at my 
school room ; and had not only invited but urged 
people to visit me there ; but I was unwilling to 
submit to the drudgery or plan of going abroad to 
be exhibited. 

Secondly, I denied its usefulness. The great 
object of these examinations— whether made at 

22992;^ 
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the school house or at the meeting housfr— is, or 
should be, to ascertaia the progress and standing 
of the pupils. The Visitors are supposed to have 
already examined ihe schools, al least oncB) in the 
early jiart of the term, and now it is required to 
know how much progress they have made. This 
I iosisted could not be so well done abroad, as at 
home, in their own school room, and in their usual 

Thirdly, I regarded ihe practice as injurious 
to health. The winter schools usually closed 
about the first of March, at ihe very worst season 
for taking liille children abroad two, three, four or 
five miles, and detaining them all day for public 
exhibition ; especially as some are sui'e to be thin- 
ly clad. 

For these reasons, I at first refused to attend, 
with my school, and gave out that such was my 
determination. A few seemed glad of my refu- 
sal ; hut generally it was not so. The scholars 
themselves, were, many of ihera, very far from 
being satisfied ; and tlie parents, most of ihem, were 
more dissatisfied ihun their children. I believe 
however I could have carried my point with the 
children, had the parents expressed no opinion. 

They could not endure that other schools should . 
attend, and not iheirown. Theirschool always bad 
stood high, they aeid ; and in more than one uutance 
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had been at these public meetings, pronounced 
the best. And now, if I should not attend at all, 
they feared it would be regarded as a confession 
of inferiority. 

With me, the last consideration would have 
weighed very little. I knew how much we had 
done, during the winter, an^ how much we had 
left undone. I knew that though my pupils were 
not all of them as brilliant as might be, their knowl- 
edge was in general substantial. There had been 
few set lessons for exhibition when visitors came 
—common as the practice then was in schools. 
They usually read through the book, in course ; 
and if visitors were present, whether they were of 
the public Board, or, from private families — in 
short let them be whom they might — the sholars 
usually read the lesson assigned them at the close 
of a previous reading. And the same was true, 
in general, of spelling lessons, etc^ 

I was therefore fully prepared to submit my 
school fearlessly to the examination — the thorough 
examination— of any body who might choose to 
look in upon us; but I was not willing to go 
abroad, and exhibit ourselves to the public gaze. 
But it was to no purpose to oppose the current. 
The parents thought their children as good as those 
of other people ; and, like those of others, they must 
be exbiUted. So I oonseoted at last to attend. 

9» 
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When the appointed day arrived, no fourth of 
March was ever more tedious. I could stem the 
blast very well myself; and so could my older 
boys ; bul lo take the little boyB—and especially 
the little girls — and expose them to such Kverily 
of weather, was what I was utterly unwilling to 
do; could it have been evoided. But what help 
was there for it ? Go we must, so, the weak mind- 
ed parents had determined, if half of us were made 
sick by it. 

To make it a thousand times worse, the church 
in which we were lo aasembte stood on one of those 
high bleak places which the first settlors of New 
England seemed wont to consider — like ihe Moab- 
itesofold — as more sacred than plains and valleys. 
Besides, the house itself was not more than half 
warmed. 

A platform was erected in front of the pulpit, 
which the schools were required to ascend , one at 
a lime, for performance. There were nine 
schools in the town, and each occupied the plat- 
form from half an hour to an hour, according to 
numbers and circumstances. Of course the eser- 
cisea bx>k up the ^eater part of the day. I can- 
not describe them minutely, it would require a 
volume ; let me give, however, a npecimea 

One gentleman whooe influence had been con- 
siderable in " gettbg up " this foolish farce, and 
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who, if I remember correctly, was at the same 
time both a committee man, and a teacher, had 
now on the platform, a fine opportunity to set off 
his talents. He was almost seventy years of age, 
had been much in the habit of teaching district 
schools, and thought he had attained well nigh to 
perfection in the art.-^The day of wigs was gone 
by, but be came with his hair powdered, and as 
nearly arranged in the form of a wig as circum- 
stances would admit, and with all the assurance 
and authority which belong to that ancient and 
venerable appendage. 

In his exhibition of his school there was but one 
thing which indicated a wonderful degree of that 
wisdom which age and experience are apt to as- 
sume, whether or not they merit it. This was a 
reading exeroise. He was in the daily habit in 
his school, of requiring a whole class of his pupils 
to read the same verse or paragraph together. 
His exercise has its advantages, but it is not the 
top stone of perfection in teaching, as this old 
man seemed to regard it. 

He had selected for this purpose, and for this 
day, the seventh chapter of Revelation. All be- 
ing ready and the signal being given, the exercise 
commenced. They were required to rpad slowly 
and distinctly ; but in a key which was wholly un- 
natural^and with a force which was almost deafen- 
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lap The oddityof the exercise secured univer- 
sal aileatiot) ; the attenlioa of the old gentleman 
himself a moDg the rest. He waa delighted with 
the silent tribute to the merits of the performance. 
His powdered wig was displayed exactly over the 
ceotre of gravity, and his giant form was as erect 
— heavenward— aa he himself could have wish- 
ed. But when they came to read in a tone that 
must have awe struck every person not duly pre- 
pared for it, by previous notice, the words " Of — ■ 
the — tribe — of — Juda — were— sealed — twelve — 
Ihousatid." etc. the old gentleman was in an ec- 
stasy ; and the audience were scarcely less grati- 
fied. Had it been an English audience, the exer- 
cise would have been applauded by loud clapping, 
and 1 kaov not but the old gentleman would have 
actually arisen, like Mohammed's coffin, as far as 
(he ceiling. However, as it was, he did not as- 
cend, but remained on the earth to teach by his 
example several years longer. I believe, indeed, 
he never taught another school ; nor was it neces- 
sary, since he had brought the art of leaching so 
near the summit of perfection. 

But our turn to exhibit at length came ; and 
with aome twenty-five or thirty pupils I ascended 
(pale with cold and diffidence) the pjatform. My 
school was not quite all present ; a few were ab- 
sent. If thero was a timid or feeble boy or girl 
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who did not veDturo abroad, it was usually one of 
my very best pupils ; and if I had a blockhead, 
who might as well have staid at home as not, 
he was sure of being present. 

We got through, however, and for aught I could 
learn, with much credit. Indeed it was very cur- 
rently rei^orted, in our own district, that our school 
was pronounced by the committee to be the 
best ; and many believe to this day that such was 
the fact. 

There was one difficulty, however, in the way 
of my believing the story. I found that the pa- 
rents and proprietors of the other schools had learn- 
ed too that theirs was the best ; and all from the 
mouth of the same board of Visitors and examiners. 
— The truth was, that the board gave no opinion of 
merit, and made no comparisons ; such a course 
not being iheir object. The opinions were either 
uttered by somebody else, or were mere inferen- 
ces. 

But as I have already said, we got through ; and 
nobody was ever more glad than I was, to have it 
so. Many children took severe colds, but I do not 
know that any of them lost their lives. The mis- 
chief actually done, in the way of laying a founda- 
tion for rheumatism, consumption, and fever, was 
unqoestlonably sufficient, in the aggregate, could 
it all have fallen upon a single individual, to have 
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destroyed him; and perhapa to have destroyed 
several of them. Yet as no one was killed out- 
right, nobody complained, except, perhaps, my- 
self. I preaciied long and loud against the cus- 
tom, and did all in my power to prevent the recur- 
rence of a similar event ; with how much sticceas, 
I do not know. I only know that Uiough I taught 
school in the same town several winters aflerward, 
I never heard of any tnore meetings of the 
schools. 

My school cl(»ed a few days after the meeting ; 
and we separated— for any thing we then knew — ■ 
forever. 



CHAPTER V. 

FOURTH AWD FIFTH YEARS. 
SECT. I. 

MOD£»OF PUNISHING. 

No whipping. Extreme silence. Procared at too much 
expense. One of the capital errors of my life. Box- 
ing ears, and striking th^ head. Extent of this error 
among parents and teachers. Attempts to correct it. 
We should " take time " for discipline. Reflections 
on the use of the rod, and on corporal punishment 
generally. Consequences of blo\i^s on the head, 
and on the body. Further confessions of my own 
error. Regrets. 

So well satisfied were the proprietors of the 
school, which I had lately taught, that notwith- 
standing the complaint to the grand jurors, and 
the opposition I made to the meetings of the 
schools, I was the next fall unanimously invited to 
take charge of their pupils again ; and I accepted 
their proposals. In due time I repaired, onco 
more, to the scene of my former labors ; and by 
most of the pupils was received with a hearty wel- 
come. — ^I was invited to take the school the next 
following winter, but was obliged to xefuse the 
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offer. I was however at liberty to accept a simi- 
lar proposal ihe next year but one. 

All went on these two winters — with few ex- 
cepiions — very smoothly. 1 heard no complaint, 
about severity ; because 1 " whipped " nobody. I 
believe it was my boast, and the boast, too, of 
some of my pupils, that we had no rod in the 
school room, during the whole of the second win- 
ter. And yei it was commonly reported that such 
silence was preserved in the school that you might, 
at almost any time, have heard a pin drop. 

I believe these reports were substantially cor- 
rect ; and yet I can assure the reader I have very 
many doubts whether I governed the school as 
well, either of these two winters, as I did the first. 
I will present the reasons for this belief. 

In the first place I ihink such unnatural silence, 
in a school of thirty pupils, is wholly unreasona- 
ble ; being procured at too great a sacrifice. 
There is not thai freedom of action amtHig ibe 
pupils which I deem indispensable to progress. I 
like to have a still school ; but I prefer a little of 
the hum of business to that stillness which is pro- 
cured at the expente of business. 

Id the second place, the pupils did not sppear 
to regard me as a parent so much as formerly. 
There was more of diBtance and reaerre ; aodlen 
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openness of conduct. The reasons of this will be 
seen presently. 

Although, thirdly, I succeeded without using the 
rod, it cost an effort — and of a kind, too, which 
might have been very happily exchanged, even 
for the rod. I mean by this that in scrupulously 
avoiding what is called whipping, I reduced my- 
self to the supposed necessity of using other 
modes of corporal punishment, which are far 
more injurious. 

There is no error of my life — as a school mas- 
ter — upon which I look back with more pain than 
the one to which I am about to advert. Some- 
times the reflections are attended with so much 
pain that I can hardly compose myself. Would 
to heaven it were possible to erase — as pencil 
marks from paper — some of the worst of our past 
errors. But no ; they are written with ink that 
is indelible. They are not merely printed, in the 
common way ; they are stereotyped. 

What a sad mistake do parents and teachers 
tnake, who avoid the rod as with a kind of super- 
stitious awe, and yet do not scruple to box the ears, 
strike the heads, shake violently, or beat or kick 
their children ! And yet hardly any thing is more 
common, than to shake a child with violence, or 
even to box his ears. 
Parents or teachers who do this may xely upon 

10 
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it that these blows upon the heads of little chilr 
are attended wtlh far more danger than the bl 
usually inflicted by a rod of moderate size. 
not improbable that the iotelleclual facultiei 
children are sometimes seriously injured in 
way ; and that some have been made idiots h 
Yet you cannot find one instance in a thoust 
where any permanent injury is done by the ' 
even where it is applied with a little too ro 
severity. 

Should these pages meet the eye of any par 
master, or teacher who is accustomed to mail 
his boast that he is not so vulgar, or old-fashiot 
as to use the rod ; and yet does cot hesitate to 
the ears and otherwise beat or strike the ten 
brain-pan of his child, servant, or pupil, let 1 
pause, ponder, and in the fear of God and • 
judgment to come, beware. 

I am not for encouraging the indiscriminata 
of the rod. Nay, moiB ; I verily believe Iha' 
forty-nine cases in fifly of its use, it does m 
barm than good. But there are cases, occasi 
ally, which in my own view, demand its i 
They ape cases, too, in which a judicious appli 
tion of this instrument would he likely to bcc< 
plish the end in view better than anything else 

Let me say again, I am not for enoouragiiig 
e use of the rod, either at home o 
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school. I go further. If parents and teachers 
were, from the very first, always truly wise, I en- 
tertain many dojibts whether there would be any 
necessity for using it at all. Children would un- 
doubtedly do wrong, but not maliciously or obsti'* 
nately ; and it is only in cases of malice or obsti- 
nacy, tis I understand the matter, that corporal 
punishment is required. A moderate share of 
sound common sense — if parents and teachers 
would take ^ime~ would, in my view, prevent what 
it is often difiicult to any person — but particularly 
so to those who are so unwise as not to take time 
for prevention — ^to cure or eradicate. 

But neither parents nor teachers will take time 
to discipline their children in a proper manner. 
How often have I been pained, even in public dis- 
cussions in '' learned halls,^' to hear teachers of 
age and experience, and much supposed wisdom, 
gravely object to hearing even the details of those 
plans for managing children, which were designed 
to prevent the necessity of future punishment, 
solely on the ground that they would take up too 
much time. For what purpose is time made, if 
not to form and mould the character of those whom 
God has given us, and whom we profess to love ! 

But we live in a day when parents have too 
much to do to find time for bringing up their chil- 
dren. There are so many artificial wants of the 
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body to be attended to, that the poor mind n 
shil^ for itself; or rather must be lef^ to BtEk: 
Aod as to manners and morals, these must 
neglected and unheeded till vice is deep roc 
and requires to be plucked up with violence. J 
lest the teacher should have any time to act 0| 
the prevenlive plun, he is overburdened with 
pils. The consequence is that nothing or aln 
□othiiig is done in the way of prevention ; : 
the only alternative is correction or exposure 
future suffering. 

Now it is in precisely thisoase that the que9 
of corporal punishment comes in. Here Is a 
rent whose own errors have produced a neces 
of correcting his child, in some painful man 
Shall the child go on to certain ruin, or shall 
parent correct him } — you will say it is tho pa 
llial most deserves the correction ; and I sa 
too. ' But will it answer the intended purpoei 
inflict the pain on himself? If so, every fee 
parent, I think, would greatly prefer it. Bi 
will not answer. The child must suffer, a ] 
at least ; although it be for the fault of the pa) 

The parent has erred. The teacher has er 
The child is beginning to sufTer from the cg 
quences. Those consequences are likely to 
on through life — perhaps beyond it — unless 
wrong, or error, which in the child produces tl 
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is associated in his mind with suffering, or with the 
fear of it. 

Now I niaiotain that the kind of suffering which 
shall he thus associated with the wrong or error 
in the child, is not, in itself, of very much impor- 
tance. Humcmity would indeed dictate that it 
should he the least in amount which will answer 
the purpose ; but mere sympathy for the sufferer, 
unregulated by reason, might sometimes lead us 
— and does sometimes lead us to prefer a mode, 
which, though more easily endured at the present 
time, permits a continuance of part of the evil ; 
and thus, in the aggregate, causes the child more 
pain than some other mode which is, for a very 
short time, more severe. 

I do not defend the use of the rod, because the 
word rod happens to be found in the Bible ; for I 
believe it is there used as a general name for all 
modes of the exercise of parental authority and 
power. But I defend its use by parents and teach- 
ers who are reduced to the dreadful alternative of 
inflicting pain, or see a child go on to suffering or 
to ruin. And I know of no method of inflicting 
pain so excellent. 

When you strike a child's head, even with the 
flat hand, y<)u not only produce a concussion of the 
whole mass of the brain, but you endanger the 
hearing. When a child is pushed violently, or 

10» 
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thrown down, or kicked, there is alwaya a gre 
or less degree of exposure of the vital orgai 
the body ; toeay nothing of the danger to the e 
from these random blows and pushes. ' Besi 
you are very likely to stupify him, and tbus- 
ducS insensibility !o the smaller degree of ] 
you would otherwise inflict. 

But when you take a rod of suitable size, 
flagellate, even with some degree of severity, 
skin, you may not only avoid all danger of in 
to any vital organ whatever ; but you run no 
of slupifying him. Indeed his sensibility inc 
ses ralher than diminishes, es long as you i 
tinue lo Inflict the blows. 

The marks sometimes lefl on an obstinate 1 
even for several days, do not necessarily indii 
a degree of violence that borders at all upon ii 
manity. Many a child has required aflagella 
of this kind ; and would have been injured by 
thing short of it. But how difierent is the c 
man opinion I " Such a little boy," I once h( 
a person gravely say to another, "shouU 
whipped little and often." Ah, it is these lireqi 
small whipping that ruin the young by thousai 
As a general rule, if we use the rod at all- 
member I do not say a club, but a rod — It Bh< 
be used wiibagood degree of severity : so thai 
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smart may not ouly be coDstderable, but long 
continued. 

But it was far from being my original intention 
to enter so deeply into this subject. I should not 
have done it, but with the hope of exposing that 
shameful and soul destroying fastidiousness about 
the rod, which prevails with people who will not 
hesitate to box the ears and beat the head, and 
bruise the chest or abdomen ; yes and 1 might say 
produce more mental pain, and sufiering than ^ey 
save to the body. 

To return to my own story. In avoiding the 
rod, I fell into the cruel and abominable practice 
of boxing the ears. In one instance I recollect 
that partly for an ofience of some degree of mag- 
nitude, and partly as a warning to the rest, I said 
to a boy, " Now sir, as a punishment, I am deter- 
mined to knock you down." So boxing his ears 
with a good deal of force, and at the same time 
placing my foot in his way so that he could not 
step aside to preserve iiis centre of gravity, he fell 
over it This boy, now a young man of almost 
thirty, always reminds me, when I meet him, of 
the circumstance ; and says he thought, and still 
thinks it a very unjustifiable sort of puuishment ; 
and I th'mk so too. — He used to say that if he 
live4 to be strong enough, he would flog me, in 
return; but he has never yet done it. I have 
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been subjected however to a flogging much m< 
severe — ihat of conscieoce. 

I do not now recollect an individual whose he 
ing or whose faculties, any of them, were Jmo 
to be injured by my blows upoa his head, and 
I do not knoio thai it icas not so. I may have 
jured a dozen boys in this way; and the ti 
source of their trouble may never have been t 
«ed out, or suspected, — As I have already intin 
ted, though my fame was spread far and near, 
a school master, this period of my career is ( 
upon which I look backwiib more pain than uf 
almostany other ; and could wish — were it noi 
vain — that it were blotted from the book of i 
memory. 



SECTION ri. 

ATTBRDINQ TO OTHER BMFLOrHEHTS. 

Evil renultt. How it interfered with mj main empl 
ment. An anecdote. Cantioa to TencherB. W 
of advice. Universal error among Teaehe™, 

Some months before I commenced my fou 
term in teaching, I hnd been made a civil offic 
in my native lown ; and at the time I engaged 
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take the school, and even after I commenced, I 
had considerable unfinished business. This made 
it necessary for me to be absent from the school 
district, whenever I could, especially every other 
Saturday— our semi-monthly season of vacation. 
I was also absent many evenings. Nor did I con- 
fine myself to the finishing up of what business 
was before me, when my school commenced. 
New business came to my hands, and I had not 
the resolution to refuse it. 

Do you ask why I should wish to refuse it, 
since it could be attended to at leisure hours with- 
out any interference with the school ? I reply, 
that every teacher of a district school, if he does 
his duty and is thorough, requires many of his 
leisure hours, as they are called, for rest and re- 
creation. The employment of teaching, whatever 
may be thought to the contrary, is not an easy 
employment. The teacher, if he is what he ought 
to be, cannot ^^ sit there at his ease in a warm 
room, and get his ten dollars a month. for it,'' as I 
have heard it gravely asserted. His task is ex- 
hausting, very much so ; and requires a strong 
constitution. And however strong that constitu- 
tion is, it demands care and attention, or it will 
prematurely break down. 

No teacher ought to have any other occupation, 
which requires much thought, or involves much 
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responsibilitjr. He ought not, abore all, to I 
civil officer. If he finds more leisure time 1 
is needed for exercise, and for BBSOciatiog ' 
the parents of his pupila, and his fellow teach 
it were better that he should spend it in doing so 
thing for his school. This would be true, if tl 
were no interfereoce of one class of employnn 
with another. 

But they do interfere. Tboughts will rusti 
tiacalled for. More than once have the perpl 
ties of my civil engagements or duties diatrac 
my mind, in the school rjom. Nor was this 
They sometimes ted to the necessity of adjoi 
ing my school ~for a day or two. This, tho 
rare, did occasionally happen. 

I have sometimes wondered how it came 
pass that the people of the district did not ci 
pifun. But " the king," you know, *' can do 
wrong," and " be who gets his name up, n 
lie in bed all day." I had acquired — ihou); 
say it myself, and though 1 have said it before 
high reputation in that neighborhood, as a scti 
teacher ; and therefore it was, perhaps, that a I 
irregularities did not ea«ly injure me. 

Id one instance, I suffered severely from my 
tempts to attend toother duties besides those of i 
school, and my pupils suffered still more than I ( 
The nature of ray (^ce bod led mo not Mijtjr 
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be absent from the school one whole day, but to 
be up nearly all night ; as well as exposed, much 
of the time, to the intense cold of one of the Se- 
verest nights of Januaxy . 

I well remember — for I can never forget it — 
what my feelings were when I went to my school 
the next day, after this night of sufiering. The 
warm air of the room, joined to my need of repose, 
made me so sleepy that it was with exceeding 
great difficulty I could keep my eyes open. Joined 
to all this, my pupils seemed unusually noisy and 
troublesome ; but the more I complained, the worse 
was their behavior ; and it was with difficulty that 
I succeeded in getting through the day without re- 
sorting to the rod. I am qow fully convinced that 
the fault was in myself ; that the pupils were no 
worse than on any other occasion ; but that the state 
of my nervous system after a day or two of great 
suffering and responi^ibility, and a night of fatigue 
and watching, was such as greatly to magnify the 
usual trials of a school room. 

Let me here again admonish the teacher, not 
to have any other employment on his hands, while 
engaged in school keeping. No matter how low 
your wages ; if you cannot live by your profession 
alone, abandon it at once ; and betake yourself to 
some other occupation. ~ I suffered not a little, du- 
ring the first term of school keeping, by foUowing 
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atnechanical employment too closely, as soon 
waa out of school.* But this was as nothing a 
to the evils of being engaged in the discharg 
dutiea pertaining lo a responsible civil oSice. 

If a teacher wishes to become distinguishe 
his profession, he cannot be too exclusively oi 
arduously devoted to hia school, provided he i 
not endanger his health. He should cultiva 
^miliar acquaintance with the parents and t 
lers of his pupils. He should take great pair 
promote the improvement of the children n 
out of the school-room, as well as while he is 
— their morals and iheir manners. Let him 
say ; I earn my money, and more too, whil 
the school room, and i will employ my tinv 
my own way out of it. It may be Jrue ; but 
do not wisely to say it. On the contrary, for e 
extra moment you devote to the duties of ; 
profession, you may be richly repaid in prcf 
tioa for the future. 

And here 1 am reminded of one very com 
— I might say almost universal error. Few te 
en undertake the business of teaching as a m 

* I tbtnk, indeed, thit health in ■ school oiasle 
quirei Ih&t he should spend loine little time, evcrj 
in sgrkuKure or gardening, or in aome out-of'dom 
ehanjcal emplojment ; but it should not be a busi 
but »lhet kmeie putime or iecr«»tion. 
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of procuring a livelihood, but only as a temporary 
concern ; or as a preparation for something else. 
As soon as business of a better character, that Is, 
affording a better pecuniary compensation, pre- 
sents, they at once abandon school keeping. Oa 
this account few take that pains to discharge their 
whole duty and to make all possible improvement 
in their profession, which they might otherwise be 
led to do. 

But if they would consider a moment — and if 
to consideration they would add a little observa- 
tion — they could not fail to perceive that every 
step of progress they make as teachers, is at the 
same time fitting them for future life, be their des-« 
tiny what it may. T!he general rule is, that we 
shall be parents. And in what respect can a dili- 
gent teacher improve himself, that shall not, at 
the same time, better qualify him to discharge the 
duties of the parental office ? But should he nev- 
er be a parent, yet he will find his every inch of 
progress, made in school keeping, of the utmost 
importance to him. You may observe a differ- 
ence in this respect, even in the farmer or the me- 
chanic. He who has been a diligent and perse- 
vering and improving school master a few years, 
will, other things being equal, prove a far better 
fanner or mechanic. To the truth of this remark 
I litfltt never ^t known a single exception. 

11 
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SECTION in. 



LATE ETKNIHG VISITS. 



. Te&chere ought itat to heep late hours. Nur at 
tste BUppers. My own practice. Sometimf a mii 
Viaita among mj feiaale acquSTnlaiice. linporti 
of good company. Anecdote <if a raklab achool i 
let. Night viaLlB in general. Evening So hoola. < 
tiOD lo ItacherB. Eiample of lutempeiauce. F 
ful reflection. 

There cao be no objectioD to eTening vi 
provided our stay is not protracted to an un: 
Booable hour. I have already ailvised teachei 
cuhivale a familiar acquainiancc with the par 
of their pupils ; and to this end it is almost is 
pensable that they should visit them during 
long winter evenings. 

Bui it is not necessary, nor is it wisdom, to : 
out very late. They ought always to retun 
their boarding placeal nine o'clock. This is du 
themselves in order to preserve their own rep 
tioD in a world where Blander has found its ' 
and is sometimes envenomed. It is also dut 
the school, before which he k bound to set a > 
rect example in all things. It is, indeed, the c 
QQurse a wise man will pursue, whether he regi 
most his owD becdth and repulatioii, or the wel 
<^iaa pupils. 
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I have alluded to one evil which results from 
late hours, ot at least from long continued watch- 
ing ; and shown how it affects the nervous system. 
Late hours, in all cases, have the same tendency, 
even if they are attended by no circumstances 
which increase the mischief. We always become 
feverish in the evening, in a greater or less de- 
gree ; and«when we retire so late that the health- 
ful state of the system is not fully restored, we are 
sure to suffer more or less as the consequence. 

But when to late hours we add exciting drinks, 
or late suppers, or much noisy mirth, the evil is 
greatly increased. Even the old fashion of the 
country, of eating apples and drinking cider ; or 
of '* butternuts and cider ;" or of using any other 
** eatable" or " drinkable," after the third meal 
has been received at the usual hour, is injurious ; 
though perhaps rather more so to the school master 
than to the farmer ; and this is the reason why I 
refer to it in this place. It is a temptation to which 
country school masters are very generally exposed. 

I was not much addicted to these errors ; ex- 
cept to that of eating apples and drinking cider. 
This practice was so common, in those days, and 
so seldom suspected to be injurious, that I did not 
hesitate to indulge in it whenever and wherever I 
had an opportunity. 

'^^KlMfre was however another error into which I 
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was led by the customs of the time, joined to incli- 
nation and that fondness which the yt>ung usually 
feel for something exciting. It was customary to 
form evening parities for the young, especially for 
dancing. To these parties the school master was 
invited and expected ; and wo to him who did not 
obey the summons. He was considered as wan- 
ting in complaisance to society, as well as deficient 
in spirit. As I had not moral courage enough to 
brafo the odium which would attach to a with- 
drawal from these places, I sometimes attended. 
When I did,' I was almost sure to stay late ; and 
my school and myself to suffer from it. 

But this was not all. He was not thought ^^up 
to the mark," who made not his evening visits, 
here or there, among his female acquaintance . 
The popular sentiment did not indeed require that 
any circumstances connected with these visits 
should be, in their own nature disreputable, or obvi- 
ously immoral. But such is human nature that 
we do not always confine ourselves to the limits 
prescribed by public opinion ; and I knew of some 
of my brother teachers who did not And though 
my own conduct— for any thing I ever knew — was 
above direct reproach, yet I cannot but think such 
exposures highly improper. Is not a man known 
by the company he keeps ? and if one school mas- 
ter in a town is an immoral man, by what tide 
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are we to determine that the moral character of 
his associates is unexceptionahle ? 

One of the greatest rakes I ever knew — to call 
him hy no worse a name — was a school master. 
He was abroad several evenings in the week, and 
frequently during the whole night. He did more, 
in one winter, to destroy the morals of the young, 
in the district where he was located, than a better 
man than he could have done to build t|ienauup in 
three. And yet nobody complained mufllr VjBad 
he not a right to do what he pleased with his time, 
out of school hours ? Happily, however, such in- 
stances are not very common in New England; 

But all night visits, of the kind referred to, are 
exceedingly improper, as well as immoral; at 
least in their remoter tendency. I care not how 
guarded or qualified our approbation of them may 
be ; it is all wrong. Christian moralists ought, 
with one voice, to proscribe all night visits in large 
crowds, however excellent the intention or object 
A few neighbors intimately known to each other 
may meet with safety and even with utility pro- 
vided they confine themselves to early hours, and 
to agreeable and improving conversation, and are 
without the accompaniment of eating, drinking, 
songs, or dances. These last should be confined 
to the hours of day, especially the afternoon. 
l^e want nothing after 'sunset to excite us; but 
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every thing to compose and quiet us, in our bod- 
ies and in our spirits. As a general rule, evening 
is the time for family enjoyment, and home is the 
appropriate place. 

. I am opposed to evening schools. I used to in- 
dulge my pupils occasionally, in this respect ; but 
I would not do it again. Six hours a day are 
quite enough for study. 1 will not say that those 
who cannot find any other time to attend school, 
should^nn every case, be denied the privilege of 
attending in the evening ; though I believe that 
even in these instances the person would often 
learn as much at home. But the multiplied spel- 
ling schools and reading schools and ^^ ciphering^^ 
schools of some of our country districts are a great 
evil ; and I am glad to find that judicious school 
masters are beginning to abandon them. 

This is the place to caution teachers against 
mixing in bad company. If there is a foolish old 
man in the district— or a young one — who knows 
no higher happiness than to hear jolly songs a 
whole evening, even though they come from the 
mouth of some drunken sailor, that man will sure- 
ly, if in his power, entice the school master into 
the crowd. But avoid such company, and such 
places, as youivould the gateway to everlasting 
death ! The very same individual, mentioned in 
a former chapter, who attempted to destroy my. 
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reputation through the interference of the civil 
authority, sought with no less diligence — and came 
much nearer success — to destroy my character 
by introducing me to and identifying me with, 
such low company. I do not mean that he had 
any malicious intention ; I speak only of the prob- 
able eflfects of yielding to his solicitations. Thanks 
to Divine Providence, I escaped the danger. 

I am more particular in dwelling on these small 
points, as some may be disposed to call them, be- 
cause by all writers on the duties of teachers, so 
far as I am acquainted, they are overlooked. But 
there is one thing more ; and with that I will close 
this section. 

One gentleman with whom I used to board sev- 
eral weeks of each winter used to bring around a 
quantity of brandy toddy every morning before 
breakfast, of which I was invited to taste ; And I 
used to accept the invhation. The roan himself 
became a drunkard ; and it is said his only son — 
a scholar of mine at the time--is going the same 
way. Reader, can I ever know that my example 
did not settle the question in favor of that young 
man's present and future destruction ? 
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SECT IV. 



STUDIES AND METHODS. 



Methods in Spelling, Reading and Writing. Arithme- 
tic. Writing down '^ sums." Reading Books. Read- 
ing with my Pupils, ffot difficult to interest our 
Pupils in their Reading Lessons. Particular method 
in spelling.. Errors in my course. Our reputation 
in spelling. Dialogues. . Recitations in Grammar 
and Geography. An apology. 

I have said that Arithmetic was not permitted 
in the school where I first taught During my 
second and third winters, I had quite a lai^ num- 
ber of pupils in Arithmetic; during my fourth 
and fiflh terms, we had some Grammar and Geog- 
raphy. 

Little however, was done, after all, except with 
reading, spelling and writing. The school was 
classed with reference to spelling and reading ; 
not so much according to real merit however, as 
according to age. The number of classes was 
about four or five. The first and second, or two 
oldest, were seated around the sides of the room. 
As the writing desks were placed against the wall, 
and most of these two classes wrote, they were 
seated here for the convenience of wriung. When 
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not engaged in writing, the desks served as a sup« 
port for their backs. The smaller classes were 
seated on benches, without backs, in the interior 
of the room. 

The school consisted of about thirty pupils. In 
reading, each class had four lessons a day ; in 
spelling, two ; in geography and grammar, one. 
The geography and grammar classes were how- 
ever, small. The pupils were permitted to write and 
cipher at any time when they pleased ; though the 
greater part of the writing was usually done at an 
early period of each half day. I wrote a copy 
for each pupil on one side of a quarter of a sheet 
of fools cap paper, and he was required to imitate 
the copy till he had written out the page ; and 
only one page, in general, was permitted in a day. 

In arithmetic each took his slate and pencil, and 
his ^^ D^boll,'^ and worked otU the sums as well as 
he could. If there was a sum he could not do^ 
and I was not engaged in something else, he usu- 
ally came to me with it. The pupils would have 
gone to each other for assistance ; but this I pro- 
hibited. 

I had introduced among them the practice of 
writing down their sums in a large book. The 
object was chiefly to accustom them to keep memo- 
randums, accounts, etc. in order, and with neat- 
ness. In this exercise some of them did very well ; 
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but others, unless constantly superintended, con- 
tracted more habits of slovenliness and disorder, 
than of neatness or order. I was never 'able* in 
a large school, to control the practice, so as to ren« 
der it very useful. 

The reading books in use, as we have already 
aeen, were the Sequel to the English Reader, the 
American Preceptor, the Columbian Orator, the 
New Testament and the Spelling book. The 
Testament was usually reaid by all the classes, in 
the morning. Each read, at a time, two verses* 
In other books, each read either a whole para- 
graph at a time, or to the first period. 

I took great care to read, in my turn, with every 
class, large or small ; and to resid as well as pos- 
sible. I also frequently read the verse or para* 
graph which belonged to the pupil, requiring him 
to imitate me. Pupils in reading, I would again 
say, are very powerfully influenced by example. 
If I ever had any considerable success in teaching, 
in this branch, it was the result of my constant 
efforts to induce them to vnUaU me. 

Near the close of the exercise, I frequently 
read a verse or tvo, slowly, requiring them to tell 
me the names of the pauses and marks which oc- 
curred, as fast as I came to them. Sometimes 
they ^^ went up,'' as it was called, for this exercise, 
as well as for spelling. 
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I had found long before this time, that it was 
not difficult to make children interested in their 
reading, even though the lessons were rather be- 
yond their comprehension. This was done by 
conversing with them on the subjects of their rea- 
ding, and make proper explanations. The only 
difficulty I met with in the prosecution of such & 
course, was the want of time. I could not, in 
practice, easily get rid of the notion that our pro- 
gress in reading was in proportion to the length of 
the lesson — the quantity of ground — gone over ; 
and hence we used to read so long in most cases^ 
in order to finish a certain article, or such a num- 
ber of pages, that it lef^ us no time for any thing 
else. 

In spelling, it was my custom to commence at 
the beginning of the book, with the words of one 
syllable; and to proceed through the volume^ 
omitting usually none of the tables, from begin- 
ning to end. In a few fnstances, the larger classes 
went twice through in a season, but generally only 
once. A certain page, or number of pages or col- 
umns, was assigned each class, which they were 
required to commit entirely to memory. A few 
were found in the first class, who usually did this ; 
but in general they fell very far short of it. 

All the older classes were required to commit 
to memory several explanatory pages of the spel* 
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ling book, embracing an analysis of the sounds of 
the letters, both vowels and consoaaDts, wilh much 
oiher valuable informatioD ; and also a table of 
abbreviations at the end of the volume, and an ac- 
count of the pauses used in writing. Eveiy class, 
unless it were the very youngest in the school, 
was required to learn the abbreviations. The 
smaller pupils often used to learn them by hearing 
the older ones repeat them. 

At the close of every day when the spelling 
lesson was completed, the exercises were introdu- 
ced of which I have just spoken. They were 
merely recited ; no application was made to show 
their use. Thus if a pupil who could repeat ihem 
from beginning lo end, and knew how to say 
" Messrs. Gentlemen, Sirs" ; had found, in a book, 
or newspaper, " Messrs, Smith and Brett," it is 
doubiful wheiher he would have known the mean- 
ing. Or if able to read it at all, he would proba- 
biysny," GentlemenSirs,Smith andBiBtt." And 
so of any of ihe rest of them.* 

* 1 have knoirn miinj an ndult, who went through 
life with thli ridiculous achoal boj error. In tike man- 
net haie I b«ud seana, if not handrrds of adults, who 
fbr the eontraetion vix. would repeat both the worda fbr 
which it mi,; aluid, and say to wit nanuJy. They 
mifhl ai well or neuly aa well, all Ibeir Uves long, at 
the oecnrrenee of Am. at tlie begumtng of a miDiiter'i 
name, dignify hin with the doable title of Bmttatiou 
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Nor did my first class ever obtain many practi« 
cal, valuable ideas in regard to the sounds of the 
letters. Thus, though they knew that g is said to 
be always hard before a, o and u, it is quite doubt- 
ful whether they could have applied the rule to 
the pronunciation of a word with which they were 
before unacquainted. — This, it is true, was not so 
much their fault, as mine. Had I taken time, it 
was perfectly easy to have taught them all this ; 
to have cultivated, in the exercise, their mental 
faculties, and powers of reasoning. It is not the 
study of mathematics alone that disciplines the 
mind. This result may be obtained in the pursuit 
of almost any science which can be named, if a 
right course is adopted — the course of reason and 
ingenuity and common sense. 

In mere spelling, my greatest error consisted in 
requiring too long lessons, and in confining the 
pupils to the mere recital of the words in their or- 
der, in the columns. Had I taught them the use 
of words, in sentences, a shorter lesson would 
have done them infinitely more good than a long 
one without anything of the kind. To this end, I 
like very much the practice of spelling whole sen- 
tences. Thus a pupil may be required to spell ; 
" Water b transparent ;" " The »ky is Hue ;" etc. 

Reverend, Thus he might say Reodalion Reverend Mr. 
Smith ; ReveUaiion Reverend Mr. Town, etc. 

12 
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He may have spelled bhie, in its connection with 
other word9,a hundred limes^Dd with correctoesa ; 
and may even have told you the de&DiUoa color ; 
yet when you come to require him to spell the 
eenteace, "The sky is hlue," he may fail to spell 
it correctly ; aod if ao, he would not be likely to 
ti)rt(eilcorrectly,Bhouldoccaslonrequire. Yelone 
priocipal use of the artof spelliDg, is,ofcoune,io 
teach us how to spell well, when we write. 

We had one exercise in school, which I am al- 
most ashamed lo name, which was that of speak- 
ing dialogues. It is true we did not take up a 
great deal of lime with it ; as the speaking was 
usually done ont of school hours. Still it took up 
more or less time, and absorbed more or less of 
the pupils' attention, and ought not to hare been 
encouraged. 

In grammar and geography, the exercises con- 
msted merely of recitation. There was no expla- 
nation at all. I would not give a straw to have a 
child of mine possess all the knowledge that the 
best of these pupils possessed when 1 lef^ the 
school ; with ^e exception of perhaps one girl. 
She seenwd joi understand, without explanation, 
whatever abrl^ ber bands to j thus confirming 
the freqncA ren^ (bat there ia no general rule, 
without exceptions. 

I have been thus pmticular in regard to these 
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tes, not that the account possesses mtx^hof 
t, but only to show tho progress I made in 
uent years, in the art of teaching. It has 
> been my lot to learn by my own mistakes 
rors ; and if these mistakes and their sub- 
t corrections should prove instructive to 
the end of this volume will not be wholly 
fered. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MY SIXTH YEAR. 
SECT. I. 

TEACHING BY THE YEAR. TERMS AND OBJECT. 

Twenty-four years of age. What should I do ? Keep- 
ing school for a livelihood. Offer myself. Am em- 
ployed. Small compensation. Examination. Licen- 

Thus far I had only taught school for a term of 
three or four months of each winter. In the sum- 
mer — as the custom was — my schools fell into 
the hands of female teachers, while I labored at 
some other employment, usually on the farm. 

But I was now twenty-four years of age ; and 
no occupation was determined on for life. It was 
idle to think of spending my time as I had done, 
divided among so many various employments. I 
wished to devote myself, for life, to keeping 
fiehool ; but what encouragement had I to do so ? 
Few districts employed male teachers, except in 
vrinter; and in those which did, I was entirely 
unacquainted. 

There was a district near ^e one in which I 
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had now been employed for three out of four wm- 
ters, which was somewhat large and wealthy, al- 
though the people had never been accustomed to 
employ in the summer, any other than a female 
teacher. It occurred to me one day, that I might 
possibly take charge of that school for a year, if I 
would accept a very moderate compensation. 

On conversing with one or two of my friends, 
who resided in the district, and stating with great 
frankness my object, they seemed gratified with 
the proposal, and promised to do what they could 
to have me employed. In regard to terms, how- 
ever, they could not, they said, give much encour- 
i^ment. I assured them that, for one year, the 
terms would not be a principal object. That I 
must be paid something, to be sure ; but as I was 
partially a stranger and they unaccustomed to the 
plan of hiring a male teacher in summer, I would 
accept of almost any compensation they might 
propose. Being urged, however, to name my 
terms, I fixed fhem at nine dollars a month, or 
108 for the year and my board ; which last I was 
to receive, of course, in the families. 

This was indeed a small compensation ; but I 
felt a strong desire to become a teacher perma- 
nently, and must begin somewhere ; and in order 
to secure this district, I was willing to make such 
tenns as I thou{^t would be accepted. 

12* 
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A meetiog. was Accordingly held, at which it 
was decided' to employ me for eleven calendar 
months, with one month of vacation, «t nine dol- 
lars and board, a month ; which would be, for the 
year, ninety-nine dollars. A friend, who had a 
large family of children, offering to add another 
dollar, and make up the sum to $100, 1 concluded 
to accept it 

The circumstance excited some suprise through- 
out the town. What it could mean, for a strong, 
healthy man, in his twenty-fifth year, to 
engage for a year, in a large school, at 9100, 
they could not conceive. There must, they 
thought, be some other object intended or aimed 
at, or some deep-laid scheme to be effected. 

But I was next to be examined for a license. 
For although I had already been three times exam- 
ined in the same town, yet it made no difference. 
The Board of Examination did not permit it to 
follow that because a person is qualified to teach 
a school this year, he must necessarily be so for- 
ever afterward. They only considered him qual- 
ified, whom on examination, they found so.— -I 
have been detained by Boards of Examination, in 
company with a number of other candidates, till 
nearly midnight, a number of times ; so loing and 
tedious were theur examinations. Indeed, until I 
became quite an old teacher there, I was as regu- 
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larly and carefully examined as if I had been a 
total stranger. And I like the plan. It is just as 
it ought to be. I do not however like being ex- 
amined at midnight. 

But in the present instance — as formerly — I 
was licensed ; and I began at once to prepare for 
the discharge of my duties. 



SECTION II. 

DESCBIFTION OF TH£ SCHOOL AND SCHOOL HOUSE. 

Former state of the school. Its size. Fifleen Abece- 
darians. The school-room. Location of the school' 
house. No shade trees. The neighborhood. Schools 
regarded as a necessary evil. Immoral examples! 
Seats without backs. Sympathy and aid of the 
mothers. Beginning of operations. Effects of cir- 
cumstances on the teacher. 

The school had been, for several winters before 
I engaged in it, under the care of a very energetic 
teacher; but the summer schools had not been 
so well managed. I had therefore a mixture of 
scholars-^some bad and some good. The dis* 
trict embraced one street, rather central for busi- 
ness, and in which, as Is usual in central places in 
our towns, there were a great many rough, un- 
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governed children; as well as a considerable 
number who had been injured, in 'their habits, 
manners, and health, by over kindness. 

The school was quite large. There were some- 
thing like forty pupils who ought to have attended 
in the summer, and sixty or more in the winter. 
In addition to these, it was proposed to seiid a 
number from an adjoining district. I remonstrated 
against the latter proposal ; but my remonstrances 
were of no avail. Two or three large boys— one 
as tall as his teacher— were soon sent in ; and I 
had nothing to do but to make the best I could of it. 

Among my pupils were fifteen little jgirls, who 
were yet " in the alphabet," eleven of whoni 
scarcely knew a single letter ; and some were but 
little more than three years of age. For me, it 
was quite a severe task, to take the care and in- 
struction of so many very little children. 

But my task would have been less severe had 
everything been well prepared in and about the 
school house. The school room itself was, in- 
decid, sufBciently large, though the seats were not 
all good ; but the arrangements of the entrance 
and out houses were far from being what they 
should have been. 

The house itself stood in a real sand hill, on a 
road which was much travelled, which rendered 
it jery dusty, in the saromer. And a little way 
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from the school it was equally muddy and un- 
pleasant. A ^orse spot for a school house could 
not have heen selected anywhere in that region. 
The only thing in favor of its location, was, that it 
was central. True, it was somewhat elevated, but 
not enough to answer much purpose in the way of 
securing it from the irruption of showers of sand. 

There was nothing like a shade tree, anywhere 
near the school house. The moment the pupils 
were out of doors, they were exposed at once, to 
the scorching blaze of the sun, if in hot weather ; 
and to the full efifect of the wintry blast in the op* 
posite season. 

We were also surrounded by a neighborhood 
whose members were always suspicious of ^' school 
children/' ready to regard them as troublesome, 
and believe them mischievous. The truth is, they 
regarded the school as a common nuisance, and 
regretted that they were obliged to live near it ; 
and their only consolation in the case appeared to 
be that somebody must live near it, and that per- 
haps it might as well be themselves, as any body 
else. How wonderfully philosophical the con- 
clusion ! 

It is a lamentable fact that people in general, 
in a majority of cases, seem to regard not only 
ficbool houses, but schools and teachers, as a sort 
of neoeflsary evil. Tbey must exist, they 
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but in so far as their mere feelings are concerned, 
they would very gladly have them out of the way. 
1 speak now of common or district schools only. 
They cost them trouble and money. 

Some indeed — a few — regard them as a con- 
venience to themselves. But the number of those 
whose first and deepest feelings in regard to them 
aiB attended with pleasure, and who view them as 
instrumentalities for the good of their children, ap- 
pears to me exceedingly small. 

The truth is, that the mass of our people do not 
consult the good of children in their management 
or bringing up, so much as their own good. Chil- 
dren are regarded as mere instruments of their 
pleasure and* convenience ! How small the num- « 
ber of those who regard, practically, the deepest 
import of the passage of Scripture which asserts 
that children ought not to lay up for parents, but 
parents for children ! 

We were not therefore situated unlike all other 
schools, in being surrounded by a neighborhood 
who were jealous of all our movements, and ever 
ready to attribute any little errors which might arise, 
to wrong motives. Solomoa says there is nothing 
new under the sun. — ^You M9 I admit the possi- 
bility of wrong being done by pupils to the neigh- 
bors of the school, for it is a fact too well known 
to be denied, that acbod-children are sometinoes 
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troublesome ; enough so at least to feed that fire 
of jeak>usy and suspicion which has an existence 
prior to the actual commission of any misdeeds. 

One portion of the neighborhood in which we 
weie located was noted for dissolute morals. It 
was a sort of rallying point for men of had charac- 
ter. There was a mechanic's shop there, in which 
they were wont to collect at times, and exhibit 
such specimens of vice, especially of intempe- 
rance, as I was sorry to have.my pupils witness. 

However, in respect of society, we had not, on 
the whole, much -cause of complaint. It was in 
general excellent; and ufj^h the exception just 
named, it was quite as good as usually falls to the 
lot of a New England district school ; especially 
in a central position. 

We had also many other conveniences. We 
had a large, and for that period in the history 
of common schools, quite a conimodious school- 
room ; It was well lighted, and could of course he 
kept well ventilated. It was also susceptible of 
being well warmed in the winter. There was, 
moreover, a larger and noore convenient entrance 
than is commonly found among us, for clothes 
and other things ; .^iiid some very good writing 
desks. 

One thing was very soon discovered to be want- 
ing, which was, due supports for the back, to the 
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seats of the younger pupils. I had always felt 
the want of these in my schools. But now, when 
instead of some half a dozen little pupils from four 
to six years of age, I came to have fifteen ahece- 
darians, most . of whom were scarcely four, and 
when I oame to see them sit there on a naked 
piece of plank for an hour together, I could not 
4l^i£n from making a loud call on my committee 
' for some regard to their convenience. My call 
was heard— not however without the favorable in- 
terference of mothers — and backs were furnished 
to all the seats. This was the first instance of the 
kind anywhere in that|||gion, and probably one of 
the first in the whole 

We were now prepared to commence operav 
tions, and a commencement was made. I was 
determined to do my utmost -for the school, not- 
withstanding the small compisnsation ; as my en- 
gagement was wholly volue^^aiy. It is commonly 
said that people labor accorp^ to their pay ; and 
it is a general truth. Here, however, 1 had other 
motives to urge me on to exertion. I was begin- 
ning to think of spending my days as a.teacher. 
My first object was therefore to teach a good school ; 
my second, to have the reputation of it ; and a re- 
gard to the compensation only occupied the third 
place in .my mind. la these circumstances, and 
with these views, I j/mt j>repared to exert myself 
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to the utmost. Besides, the price, though loi¥, 
was nearly what I had demanded. 

1 have mentioned with so much peculiarity, the 
motives by which I was actuated, during the year 
for which I was now engaged, in order that the 
difierence may be clearly seen between the^fforts 
of a teacher who feels that he is concerned ua an 
employment which is to be his permanent vlP 
ployment — one in which and by which he js to 
gain his daily bread, and what is of more conse- 
quence, his reputation — and those of one who is 
only desirous of teaching a term or two as a pre- 
paration for something eM, merely to busy him- 
self till he can get a place which is more profita- 
ble. Could our common school teachers have be- 
fore theiir eyes the hope of being permanently 
employed and adequately compensated, so that in 
this as well as in other professions or occupations 
they could sustain themselves and their families, 
the change in the character of these schools would 
be very great Never — and it requires not any 
special gift of prophecy to foretel it — ftever will 
common schools be regarded as they ought to be, 
till a man can sustain himself and family by their 
united labor in and for the school. 
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SECTION III. 

FIRST EFFORTS AT IMPROVEMENT. PUNCTUALITY. 

My first object. Punctuality. My own example. Go- 
in^ Wfltiout my dinner. Its effects. '* Little thingrs." 
burning to school. Apology. Telling stories to my 
^(Epils in the morning. Making fires and sweeping. 
My object in doing this. Why it is generally wrong. 
My devotion to my business. Results of three months' 
efforts. Regularity of attendance. A reform began, 
but not completed. 

My first object, on Opening the school, was to 
secure punctual and early attendance, in the mom- 
ing. As in other schools, so it had been here, 
imny were late at school, and some so very late 
as to lose the benefits of half the forenoon. This 
last was especially the case with those boys and 
girls — and there are usually several of the kind in 
every district school — who lived with masters 
rather than with parents ; and whose masters were 
bound to send them to school a certain number of 
months every year. These pupils, if they were 
old tniough to labor, were almost sure to be too 
late, both in the morning and at noon. The mas- 
ter or guardian seldom thought it necessary to 
send them till the clock had slrack nine, af\er 
which there was some necessary preparation, and 
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perhaps a mile to walk, which frequently brought 
the time of their arrival to half past nine, and 
sometimes to nearly ten o^clock. 

I began the school by setting an example of 
early attendance. I was always at the school 
room before the appointed hour of commencing 
the exercises ; and when the hour arrived, I al- 
ways began, whether I had fewer or more ptfpfb. 
No matter what the circumstances were ; every 
thing must yield, I thought, to punctuality. 

In the long days of summer— and it was in May 
that I commenced — ^I found no difficulty of getting 
to school in season in the morning ; though as I 
boarded in the district and had oflen a mile or 
more to walk, there would have been more diffi- 
culty in the winter. But m regard to the afler- 
ooon exercises, I had trouble. 

There were one or two families, in the district, 
who were gradually falling into the wretched fash- 
ion of late dinners. In one of these families it 
was my lot to board for some* time. They knew 
my desire for punctuality, as well as my fondness 
for a good dinner ; and that in order to have me 
accommodated and gratified throughout, dioner 
ought to be on the table at least half an hour be- 
fore the time of commencing the aflernoon session 
of the school, viz. one o^clock. 

And yetf with this knowledge before them, din- 
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ner was almost always late. I found myself un- 
der the necessity of eating too rapidly, as is the 
New England fashion, or of being late. One day 
when dinner came on at about eight or ten min- 
utes before one,* I took my hat, and without say- 
ing a word, went to my school. 

There was no occasion » however, for doing it 
but once. The dinner, after this, came on early. 
It is true I gave some ofience ; but it was in a 

. good cause. My point was gained, so far as this 
family was concerned. Nor did it end here. 
The matter was whispered abroad ; and though 
some construed it into a whim of the master, or 
called him '* very particular" about " little things,'^ 
they all found out what it meant. 

-'m And indeed it was, in itself, a little thing. To 
/haVe dinner a quarter of an hour later, for once 

' or twice ; to arrive at school late in a single in- 
stance ; or to go without a dinner occasionally, 
was of ittelf, independent of any general princi- 
ple or plan, which it affected, a matter of very 
little consequence indeed. But here was princi- 
ple involved ; and little things, where they involve 
prineiples of great importance, assume a very 
different aspect, and are, in reality, oAen among 
the great things of life. 

My own punctuality, though slow in its opera- 
tion, began at length to produce its intended ef- 
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fects. The parents seeing my determinatioa — 
though they still thought I laid too much stress od 
small matters—at' length began to yield, and n^ake 
proper exertion to get off their children in due 
season. The pupils themselves, too, finding that 
the master was always on the spot before the time, 
were silently led to make more haste to be there 
in better season themselves. 

Both parents and pupils were sometimes amu- 
sed to see me running to the school, in order to 
avoid being late. They thought it very odd to see 
a school master run. He was expected to be a 
very grave, staid sort of personage, always mov- 
ing — even to the tongue — both magisterially and 
mathematically. But they soon learned that there 
was at least one teacher who could move freely^ 
and walk or run, at his option ; without fear ^ 
losing in dignity. 

Fine confessions these ! some readfer will, per- 
haps^ by this time exclaim. What, do^this wri- 
ter mean to give us a long account of his own ex- 
cellence, as a teacher, and call the work his ^* con- 
fessions ?" 

Yet have a little patience with me, I beseech 
you. If there be a bright spot amid so much 
darkness and error as attended my devious, school 
master course, why not allow me to enjoy the 
pleasure of bringing it into view. My whole con- 
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duct, up to this period, or nearly the whole, ap- 
pears to me, now, as a tissue of blunders. It gives 
me great pain to review it or to write it, aqd I 
would not do the latter but in the hope that it may 
be the means of helping on the good cause to 
which I then was and still am very muchxlevotcd. 

Up to this period, I say, I had been greatly dis- 
satisfied with myself, and with all my proceedings. 
During this year and the year following, though I 
have many blunders to confess ; I really made 
some progress, and produced some good impres- 
sions. Nor do I think it out of place to record 
them in this work. 

But I have not yet toM you all that I did to se- 
cure the early and punctual attendance of my 
young charge. I used to encourage them to come 
to the school room an hour, or at least half an 
hour, before opening the school in the morning, 
and hear me read or relate stories. A consider- 
able number accordingly came, and I sometimes 
had quite a numerous class around me in the 
morning, hearing my stories. They were not on- 
ly pleased with these exercises, but I verily think 
they often received quite as much benefit from 
them, at least morally, as they received from the 
whole subsequent exercises of the day. 

They were not only invited to the school room 
thus early, but everything was made as agreeable 
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as possible. With my own hatids I made thie fire, 
as well as swept the room and arranged the seat% 
I l^gan to learn that a school room, to render 
children happy, ought to resemble, much more 
than is usual, the rooms to which they are accus- 
tomed at home ; and especially that it ought to be 
kept neat and clean. 

I spoke of making fires, but it was in anticipa- 
tion ; for the season of fires had hot yet arrived. 
When that season did arrive, however, I made the 
fires for the school, although such a thing was 
neither common, nor expected. It was usually 
done either by the older pupils, or by some neigh- 
bor appointed by the district for the purpose. But 
I found so much difficulty in having the work done 
well and seasonably, in every instance, that I re- 
solved to do it myself. 

It was the same difficulty that led me to sweep 
the school room. My female pupils were kind 
enough to offer their services; but I thanked 
^em, and told them I preferred to do the work 
myself. In this way I always knew what to de- 
pend on ; in the other way there was sometimes a 
failure. And nothing rendered me, in those days, 
more irritable, than such an accident. 

Here I was a little wrong. The thing intended, 
that is, the comfort and happiness of my pupils, 
was perfectly right. It was ray duty to make 
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great exertion, and even some sacrifice, to secure 
objects so important. But to do the work myself, 
and set aside the kind offers of the pupils, had at 
least two unhappy effects. 

.1. It implied a want of confidence in them, 
whereas it is one part of our duty as teachers to 
make them worthy of our confidence. But to 
make them thus worthy, we must confide in them. 
And although they should not do our work quite 
qs well as we might do it ourselves, it js some- 
times better to entrust them with it, and risk the 
consequences, than never to trust. 

In this matter parents as well as teachers often 
mistake. The father and the mother will do things 
themselves, becaqse their children, at their first 
efiTorts, will be awkward, or perhaps wasteful. 
But if the child is never put to a particular kind of 
labor because he cannot do it quite so well as the 
parent, pray when is he to learn it ? Here is one 
great and serious error running through all ranks 
and classes of society. 

2. No school master can afford to do these 
thmgs himself. His time is too valuable. If he 
had not an abundant and even a superabundant 
supply of physical exercise without it, the case 
would be npaterially altered,* But he usually has. 

* Even then, it 'would be better for him to exercise 
in the open air. 
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It were belter, therefore, in general, to be subject 
to a little occasional inconvenience than to tako 
the work out of the hands of the pupils and do it 
himself. 

I say it were better to do so in gtneral. 1 still 
think there are cases where a contrary course may 
be properly pursued. When the whole district 
are asleep, as it were, such exertions on the part 
of a teacher may serve to awaken and arouse 
them. Such was the intention, and such was the 
resuh, in the present instance. I do not think I 
was wrong in beginning in this manner ; but I be- 
lieve it was wrong in me to continue it, summer 
and winter, throughout the whole year. I cer- 
tainly should not do so again. 

The truth is, I was wholly and entirely devoted 
to reforming the school. My whole mind and 
heart and soul were upon it. My dreams were of 
my school. I waked and rose early but to think 
of or do something for it I conversed upon it, if 
possible, at breakfast ; 1 hastened to the tchool 
room as soon as breakfast was over ; 1 staid there 
during the intermission, unless I was boarding very 
near by ; and I remained at the school room afler 
the close of the school in the aAemoon, till dark ; 
and sometimes returned, ader supper, and spent 
Ihe evening there. In. short I lived, during the 
year^ for no earthly object but ay school. 
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I did, indeed, at the suggestion of a ministerial 
friend, undertake the study of a little Latin, but it 
was soon relinquished. I found it was enough — 
and more than enough — for one man, to take care 
of a large district school. 

Three months had not elapsed from the time of 
my commencing the school, ere I had secured a 
good degree of punctuality of attendance. The 
pupils were nearly .all present at nine, and at one 
oVlock. They were also punctual to the hour of 
class exercises. We had no clock in the school — 
a thing which ought to be furnished to every 
school room — but in place of it, I used a watch ; 
and as we had certain times for every class exer- 
cise, when a class was called upon, it was usually 
ready. 

There was also greater regularity of attendance. 
Parents grew less and less fond of indulging their 
children in staying at home occasionally. Many 
of my pupils lost not a day, from one month to 
another. Irregularity of attendance, in most of 
our schools, is a sore evil. If people knew half 
the consequences, they would not surely be ac- 
cessary to it. 

In short, a reform was begun, externally. Had 
I known at that time, a little better how lo carry 
the spirit of reform into the internal concerns of 
the school » much more- might have been accom- 
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plished. A good work was begun ; but it was not 
completed. 



SECTION IV. 

METHODS AND DISCIPLINE. 

Methods of instraction. Spelling. Abbreviations. Pan- 
sea and analysis of Sounds. Reading. Reading 
Books. Writing. Grammar. Greography. Arith- 
metic. Book-keeping. My abecedarians. Discipline. 
Cases of corporal punishment. The Rod. Boxing 
ears. A Barbarous Occurrence. Subsequent regret. 

In regard to • methods of instruction I made 
very little improvement during this whole year. 
In spelling, I was still fond of putting forth all my 
strength, and requiHng my pupils to do the same, 
to get long lessons ; still clinging to the idea, 
though I would not at the same time have defend- 
ed it, in so many words, that excellence in spel- 
ling was evinced by the pupils in proportion to the 
number, of words or columns of words they were 
able to repeat, by rote. 

Were this a just test of excellence, our scho(^ 
ought certainly to have ranked very high. For 
few schools, as I may safely venture to affirm— I 
suspect not any— <;ould have been found, in which 
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SO many words were correctly spelled in the 
course of the day, as in mine. Yet had they been 
required to spell the same words promiscuously, or 
use them in composition, they would have made 
sad work indeed. 

The pauses, abbreviations, analysis of sounds, 
key, etc., were however attended to in this school 
in a manner which was rather more intelligible 
than had ever been done in any school of mine 
before. I was in the habit — whenever I found 
time— of explaining and illustrating them, and 
showing their use by practical examples, miich 
more than formerly. 

In reading I fell into the habit, more and more, 
of reading every scholar's verse or paragraph, be- 
fore calling on him to do it. 1 found it, as I then 
thought, of very great service. Byt I now think 
I carried the practice to an extreme which defeat- 
ed, in a measure, my own intentions ; for 1 some- 
times tired the patience of my pupils, if I did not 
actually disgust them. So difficult is it to avoid 
having our favorites or hobbies, and riding them 
most unreasonably. The plan, with some pupils," 
and in some circumstances, is certainly a good 
one, and deserves to be imitated ; but like almost 
all other good things, may be carried out to an 
extreme. 
. Our reading books, as well as our other class 
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books, were much of the same general character 
with those which I had found in other schools ; 
and such as I found, I used. It cost so much 
trouble, and endangered so much " grumbling" to 
introduce a new book into school, that I had not 
the courage to attempt it. 

In writing, we pursued the old mode, except 
that instead of writing the pupiPs copy on his own 
paper, I wrote, during leisure hours, a quantity of 
copies on slips, and made use of them. I ought 
before now to have mentioned, however, that I 
hegan^ with every pupil, with the elements of let- 
ters, on the plan of Wrifford ; but as soon as my 
scholars had written a few pages of elements, it 
was my custom, for want of time to do otherwise, 
to give them slips for copies, and leave them to 
learn in their own manner. I did indeed pay them 
some attention by going round and looking over 
their shoulders ; but my superintendence was not 
usually of much practical value. 

Grammar and geography were pursued in a 
parrot-like manner. Nothing was done in them 
to any purpose. Indeed the mere recitations which 
1 used to hear were not worth, even to the pupil, 
half the time which was consumed in heaiing 
them. Arithmetic was taught as in my former 
schools. 

I had one or two young men in book-keeping. 

14 
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This was a branch of which I knew nothing my- 
self. With the aid of a good treatise, however, 
and a little ingenuity, I succeeded in appearing 
to teach it. 

My greatest success was in teaching my abece- 
darians. Excepting one, — ^a little girl under four 
years, whom I could not induce to speak aloud — 
they made very handsome progress. Sometimes 
I taught them separately, and sometimes in a class 
together. The latter method best pleased them^ 
and was usually much the most successful. 

In discipline, I met with a great deal of difficul- 
ty this year. I had several large boys — roguish 
by profession — whom I thought required occasion- 
al severity. On these, corporal punishment was 
sometimes inflicted. I do not say it did very much 
good ; but what else could I do ? They disre- 
garded my rules, and set the school a bad exam- 
ple ; and I thought I had no time to take a longer 
and more rational method with them. 

Once, I remember, I detained the son of a gen- 
tleman—whom I will here call deacon O. — after 
the close of school, at night, to punish him. He 
had never been accustomed to obey at home, and 
therefore knew not what obedience meant. The 
fault lay most with his father and mother, but as 
it would not so well answer the purpose for me 
to correct them, I corrected their son. This was 
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quite as much as the deacon and his wife could 
endure ; although they highly respected me. They 
thought, no doubt, I might have " sugared" over 
the matter, as they were accustomed to do, with- 
out resorting to the use of the rod. 

On another occasion I punished, in nearly the 
same manner, a grand-daughter of the same fam- 
ily. She was a very bad girl, and I hoped the in- 
fliction of blows would save her and her compan- 
ions from becoming still worse. I do not know 
that the punishment did her any good; but I be- 
lieve it had a salutary tendency on the school. It 
arrayed the family against me, however; and 
though they outwardly approbated my conduct, it 
was easy to discover that their feelings were 
alienated. 

The minister also had a boy who was full of 
little mischievous, though not malicious tricks. 
Him I punished, among the rest, though not very 
severely. I believe, however, that in doing it, I 
accomprished my object ; and though it greatly 
wounded the* feelings — perhaps the pride— of the 
parents, I do not know that they ever made any 
complaint. 

The rod however was not often used ; for I still 
retained, to some extent, the practice of boxingears 
as a substitute. But I resorted sometimes to pun- 
ishments, the very thought of which, even now, 
makes me shudder. 
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I had one little pupil — a lad — who, true to his 
own nature, and unwilling to sit so very still on 
the bench, was perpetually in motion, and some- 
times at play. There was no malice ; but his de- 
sire for play was so strong that he found it diffi- 
cult to repress it. Poor fellow, how I pity him ; 
and not him only but thousands in the same pre- 
dicament ! Compelled to '^ say A. B and sit on a 
bench '' (as a certain writer has put into the mouth 
of a little boy who was asked what he did at 
school) for a whole hour at a time, it is no wonder 
they are restless. Their whole natures rebel. 
Adults would regard such treatment as downright 
tyranny were themselves subjected to it. As well, 
almost, might you confine the frolicksome lamb 
or kitten. 

But this boy gradually became more than usual- 
ly restless, and troublesome. At last I threatened 
him with punishment. But no punishment came, 
though in forgetfulness the acts had been repeat- 
ed ; and the little fellow began to think nothing 
was coming. Alexander, said I, I will hang you 
up by your heels on that big nail at the end of the 
room, if you do not behave better. 

The idea of being suspended by the heels was 
at first terrible ; and I thought I had now gained 
my point. But no ; even this threat was at last 
forgotten. He was at his old tricks again. Finally, 
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I began seriously to think of putting my threats in 
execution. So I tied my pocket handkerchief 
around his legs, at the ankle, and then fastened 
him by his heels to the large nail or spike as I 
had promised.* 

I held him in that position a moment — for I did 
not dare to leave him thus suspended, or even to 
let go of him — and then took him down. The 
boy was not injured, that I know of; but he might 
have been. Such a punishment is altogether un- 
justifiable. Better, by far, as I have insisted else- 
where, to take a rod of proper size and chastise a 
child, than suspend him by his heels, even though 
it be but for a moment. 

The punishment had its intended effect on the 
school, who were greatly frightened. As for the 
hoy, he grew more cautious, though not less sly. 
I did not repeat the punishment, either on him or 
any one else ; and I am glad of it. 

No act of my life — so far as I know— evei ex- 

* Many a reader will wonder why 1 do not suppress 
this fact. It is indeed terrible ; but I did not, at the 
time, know anything of its danger. Having seen boys 
for sport stand on their lieads, or descend a tree head 
downwards, it did not occur to me that holding him up 
so, a moment, was particularly dangerous. Of the fact 
that the boy's fright greatly increased the tendency 
of blood to the head, I was then totally ignorant. Let 
other igncnnt teachers take warning. 

14» 
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cited more of just and merited indignation against 
me than this. It is true that report greatly mag- 
nified the circumstances. Still they were in them- 
selves sufficiently shocking. Yet the puhlic in- 
dignation was at length smothered, and, after 
some months, the act seemed to be forgotten. It 
cannot be denied that my school, as a body, was 
rendered more passively submissive, by these acts 
of violence ; but I think there was a loss of spirit, 
and of respect for me, and for themselves. Their 
increased silence and submission and passivity 
was obtained at too great a sacrifice. 



SECTION V. 

SCHOOLS NEGLECTED BY PARENTS. 

One cause of the low state of schools. Absorbing mat- 
ters. Love of money. Love of distinction. What 
in such circumstances is to be expected ? My own 
expectations. Disappointment. What my wishes 
were. The facts. Psrental visits, of little service. 
Reflectioos. 

Experience had long before this time taught me, 
that one great cause of the low state of common 
schools and common education was a want of in- 
terest on the part of parents. They had, indeed, 
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a confused sort of idea that they must have some- 
thing in the shape of a school ; and that they must 
send their children to it, unless they had some 
apology for keeping them at home. They were 
indeed gratified — perhaps once a month — when a 
son came home with some badge of distinction 
for scholarship ; as well as sometimes dissatisfied, 
when their children — so excellently did ihey be- 
have at home, — I mean in their own estimation — 
were censured or punished. But these were only 
seasons of interest In general the current of 
their thoughts ran on something else, rather than 
the improvement of their children. 

The more common and absorbing motive to ac- 
tion was the love of money. Respectability in 
society stood next. Distinction in civil office 
though open to all, in theory, was yet a practical 
life rather distant, except to a favored few. At- 
tention to the fashions in regard to dress, house, 
furniture, equipage, as the means of respecta- 
bility — and sometimes of wealth— occupied, next 
to money making, the most important place in the 
minds of many persons ; and in by far the majority 
engrossed nearly all their waking thoughts and 
conversation. 

In a state of society like this, what can a teacher 
expect ? Could he — ought he — to hope for pa- 
rental coopcratiuii ? Ought he to expect the pa- 
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rent at home, even during the long winter eve- 
nings, to be helping his son forward over the diffi- 
culties of his lessons ? And the mother aiding and 
encouraging her daughters and sons both ? Ought 
he to expect them to inquire, with deep interest, 
af^er his health, and invite him in sincerity to come 
and see them ? Ought he to expect they will 
make the school room a place of frequent but 
pleasant resort ; and suggest to him, at a proper 
time, the means of improving the condition of this 
or that class, or of moulding, in a better manner, 
the character and habits of this or that individual ? 
Ought he, I say, under all circumstances, to expect 
such treatment as this ? 

And yet I did, at the time of which I am now 
speaking, expect it. I knew, full well, the im- 
portance of parental cooperation, and I thought 
that here I should obtain, it. I supposed that the 
sacrifice I had made, in a pecuniary point of view 
—the giving up of a year of my life to their ser- 
vice for a mere pittance, so far as the emolument 
alone was concerned— would arouse them ; and 
that energy, and perservering and warm-hearted 
efforts would continue it. I thought they weuld 
regard me as a doer of good to themselves and to 
their children, and would take me by the hand 
and help me onward. 

But alas! I had not yet read deeply oar com- 
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mon nature. I did not know, as well as I now do, 
the power of habit. I did not know how paralyz- 
ing to every benevolent feeling, and to every vir- 
tuous or pious emotion, is the love of money I 

Often did I invite the parents of children to visit 
us at our school room. OAen did I beg them to 
come in at any time convenient, in their every-day 
dress. I pledged myself to show them our state 
and condition as a school, rather than to make a 
studied exhibition of the pupils, I abhorred the 
practice of" showing off'' a school. Let that, as 
well as the visitors, I used to say, appear in its 
every-day costume. 

I wanted the parents to visit us, and become in- 
terested in our proceedings, because 1 knew then, 
nearly as well as I now do, that until such is the 
case — until parents are awake to the importance 
of cooperating with the teacher — and to an extent, 
too, of which most of them have, as yet, never 
conceived — little can be done on their behalf. 
The world must continue to go on, much as it now 
is. The philanthropic teacher may sacrifice him- 
self on the altar of the public good ; but it will be 
to little purpose, 

A few parents — especially mothers — became 
slightly interested, at first, and I have already ob- 
served that it was through their interference, prin- 
cipally, that our benches were improved. Hut 
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their zeal did not hold out. It was zeal excited 
by sympathy ; not zeal " according to knowledge," 
as the Bible calls it. 

They did indeed visit us ; but it was not hearti- 
ly. They came in groups. One came, partly to 
accompany another. They came in an artificial 
manner, and gazed pnly at externals. I could not 
discover that one of them entered into the spirit of 
the thing. " It was very pretty machinery ;" 
they seemed to say, by their \o6k^ and by their 
words ; but this was nearly all. 

When shall we learn, as parents and teachers, 
that these children, whom we deal with, are im« 
mortal ; that they have immortal souls ; that the 
great business of the parent is^ to raise these death- 
less souls to excellence and happiness, here and 
bereaHer ; and that the teacher is but a servant — 
a mere foreign assistant — called in to help them 
onward in their great work ! 
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SECTION VI. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIBS. 

Rewards. How conferred. Libraries tabatitoted. 
Temporary usefulness. Remarks. Difficulties ariae. 
Change of Plan. New Difficulties. Final disposal 
of the Books. General efiects of mere knowledge. 

In all my school keeping, up to the present 
time, I had been accustomed to reward meritori- 
ous pupils. ' This was usually done by giving 
those who were at the head of their respective 
classes, at the close of each week — sometimes at 
the close of each day — a small written or printed 
certificate. Sometimes this reward was bestowed 
on him who had been at the head of his class the 
greatest number of evenings in a given time or 
period — say two weeks. 

The rewards as I have said, were conferred on 
the meritorious. By this I mean such as were 
considered at that time as meritorious. I had not 
then properly considered that this was altogether 
an unfair mode of proceeding. It rewarded him 
who possessed the best memory ; but not, of neces- 
sity, him who used his memory most during the 
time to which the certificate referred. It did not 
seem to regard good behavior at all. If the best 
speller were the worst boy in scbod, he most 
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nevertheless, on this principle, bear away the 
palm. 

This plan of bestowing rewards, now gi-adually 
yielded to another. I began, by degrees, to en- 
courage reading among my pupils. And in order 
to this, I procured a library of small books, which 
I kept in my school room. Instead of giving cer- 
tificates, I loaned books. 

For a time, the plan seemed to work very well. 
It inspired me with new courage, at any rate ; and 
in this way one point was gained, if no more. 
It is very important for a teacher to feel as if all 
was going on well. So long as he feels thtis^f the 
very feeling insures, in a measure, his success. 

Here is the secret of success, in regard to a 
great many new measures in school. It is our 
own confidence in Ihem, that gives them their 
superiority. Let the best teacher in the world 
lose confidence in himself, or his own measures, 
and he is no longer the best teacher. On the con- 
trary let a worse teacher ^atn confidence, and he 
has at the same time gained in skill. There may 
indeed be exceptions to this rule. There is such 
a thing as fool- hardiness in this matter, as in every 
thing else. But I have ever found, in my own ex- 
perience, that when I enjoyed the best health, and 
felt the greatest degree of physical and moral 
courage, then— -other things being equal— all 
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things went mi most happily ; that when I merely 
imagined things to he going wojrse, such would 
soon be their real tendency. 

To return to the Library. All things, for some 
time, seemed to go on prosperously. At length it 
was found, however, that though a few were en- 
couraged, many more were discouraged. Ifound 
that I was deemed partial in my favors, both by 
pupils and parents ; and, by some of the latter, 
unjust. 

Another plan was accordingly resorted to. This 
was, to loan books to- every pupil once a fortnight, 
or once a week. The only distinction to be made 
was, in letting those who had been at the head 
most — and for this purpose a record was kept — 
select their books first. This plan succeeded bet- 
ter than the former. 

There was one great difficulty, which was to 
keep them from soiling, or otherwise injuring the 
volumes. Every district school contains some 
pupils who are wholly unfit to be trusted with 
books, unless parents will so far cooperate with 
the teacher as to watch over them. I had several 
of these pupils ; and as I had no parental coopera- 
tion, the books were soon dirtied, and defaced ; 
and of course, to the scholars, rendered uninter- 
esting. 

At the close of each winter school term, I was 

15 
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accustomed to present these books to the pupils ; 
and at the comroencement of another term pur- 
chase a new set. It was an expensive business, 
but I thought it must be done ; and for many 
years, I persevered in it. I am not however sure 
that, on the whole, it did much good. 

I have elsewhere spoken of my great confidence 
in mere knowledge,— >and especially reading— as 
a means of making both children and adults bet- 
ter. It was hard for me to get rid of this confi- 
dence. But I was at length compelled to abandon 
it. I found that neither children nor adults are 
necessarily improved,— or at least directly so— 
by all the mere knowledge in the universe. This 
dkl not lead me to neglect knowledge, but only to 
make more diligent effort to warm the heart as 
well as fill the head ; and to elevate and direct the 
affections, as well as enlighten the understanding. 
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SECTION VJf. 

IMFROPES COKPANT. EXAMPLE. 

An improper companion. Value of a friend. Relu- 
lives not always friends. Mingling in improper com- 
paaj. A setof semi-sayages. The supper. An an- 
imal family. Evils of boarding round in families. 
Ezaminationsof the school. Guessing. My real ef' 
forts. Getting sick. Recovery. Conseqaenees. 

During this year of my life, I committed sever- 
al other errors : Some of them more, others less 
serious. I will relate them. 

There was a young man in the neighhorhood 
who came from my native town, and with whom 
I was already somewhat acquainted. His reputa* 
tioo was not very high ; indeed there were evi* 
deody some sad defects in his character. Beluc- 
tant as I was to form new acquaintances, and yet 
extremely fond of society, I oiade frequent calls 
GO this young man; and perhaps might justly 
have heen regarded as intimate with him. 

A kind female friend one day suggested the im- 
propriety of my course ; and advised me to with- 
draw from his society. I knew as well as she 
could tell me, that there was truth in the saying; 
*^ a man is known by his company.^ Still, fiar 
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reasons just given, I was unwilling to leave him, 
I thought to do as I pleased. I thought, moreover, 
that my mountain of reputation stood strong, and 
could not so easily he moved. I was not conscious 
of any wrong intention ui the association ; and 
why, I said, should I trouble myself about what 
others think ? 

How much the young need wisdom, especially 
at an age when they are so much exposed to dan- 
ger ! How valuable, at this period, are faithful 
friends ! Would that I could have had but one ! 
Even one continued remonstrant would probably 
have saved me from many errors and much 
sorrow ! 

It is a lamentable fact that our best friends — ^I 
mean our relatives, and more intimate acquaintan- 
ces — are often of least service to us. They flatter 
us. They are not faithful. They do not perse- 
vere in their efforts to reclaim us. They are too 
much afraid of wounding our feelings. This was 
the case with the good lady whom I have just men- 
tioned. She gave me one hint, but finding I dis- 
regarded that, she gave up her purpose forever. 

I do not dwell long on this point, because it is a 
very pednful one. I do not know that I suffered 
materially on account of this young man. And 
yet I might havei done. The risk I ran, was too 
great. I look back upon it with ti^mbling. It is 
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true that a fbw families did lose a degree of t!heir 
confidence in me, as I havcsince learned, but the 
loss was not perceived at all at the time; nor 
were they families whose good opinion, in every 
instance, was of so much value as it might have 
been. 

Another error was the following. As I board- 
ed among the families of the district, there ap- 
peared to be a necessity of my becoming, to a 
certain extent, all things to all. With this view, 
I sometimes mingled in. society which was wholly 
unfit for an instructor of children. I should have 
^id, Also, that it was a settled rule with me to 
board with every family who would receive me, 
however mean or worthless. Some teachers, by 
neglecting to do this, had excited unpleasant feel- 
ings. This I was determined to avoid ; and I kept 
my determination. No person could justly say of 
me, ironically; ^^He is too good to come and 
board with us." 

In alt tl|iis, I had regard chiefly to my reputa- 
tion. I was determined to teach well, and to be 
known as a good teacher. I was determined to 
be popular. And I succeeded in my object. But 
it was a dear bdiight success ; as we shall see in 
the sequel. 

I observed that I sometimes nSbgled with so- 
ciety unfit fx mt* There iveiis several &imiies 
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whose sole happiness appeared to he in gratifying 
their animal propensities. They were htfooring 
people, it is tru&» for they had no other way of 
procuring the gratification of which they were so 
fond, except by hard work. But whenever they 
received payment, they would, if possible, leave 
their work to have a frolic. Or if they could not 
be absent fVom the factory, would at least indulge 
largely in what they called good eating— -03r8iers, 
lobsters, etc. 

The men were passionately fond of hunting, 
there was indeed no game in that region worth 
pursuing ; but no matter to them. If they could 
not find Ode species of animal to shoot, they could 
another. And what they killed, they always made 
it a point of honor to eat. Birds, squirrels, rabbits, 
mice, frogs^ and even cats, if they found any 
abroad ; in short, whatever they could catch, must 
be cooked — usually in the forni of a soup— and 
wo betide him who would not partake of their 
good cheer, prefaced if not followed by alcoh<^c 
and fermented liquors ! 

It was my lot to be present at one of these — I 
was going to say potootos, for it was more like a 
savage entertainment than a civilized one. I would 
have retreated, but it came upon me so suddenly 
that I had not time to muster a sufficient apology, 
for so doing ; and 1 ccmcluded to remain. 
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Tlieir spirits and cider and other accompani- 
ments I refused ; but I consented to .take part in 
the supper. A screech owl was served out to me ; 
which I found less difficulty in swallowing than I 
had supposed. It was indeed a slow process to 
Hiasticate it ; but so much the better, as I was the 
longer well served ; and the less likely to be furnish- 
ed with something still worse. ' I remembered the 
fable of the Fox and the Swallow. The noise and 
mirth and the general tone of conversation were 
not very edifying ; but the great evil of all was, 
that here I found myself setting a most pitiful ex- 
ample to at least half a dozen of my pupils. 

I also boarded at one place in the diistrict where 
the moral character of the family was such as al- 
most to ruin the reputation of a boarder, though I 
was Bot fully acquainted with the fact, till I had 
spent a week in the family. The least incon- 
venience I suffered here, was that of living, during 
this whole period, chiefly on shell-fish. 

This ^' boarding round,^ ao common in New 
£ngland, I now regard as rather objectionable, 
because it subjects the teacher to all or nearly all 
the evils which I have named, and many more. 
True it enables him to form a closer acquaintance 
with the parents of his pupils ; which is certainly 
an important point But frequent visits to their 
familiea would answer every purpose, equally 
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well ; and would be, in many respects far pre- 
ferable. 

Our school was visited, this year, according to 
law ; and examined with a good degree of faith- 
fulness. It was customary for the visitors to make 
reports on the state of the schools to the next sub- 
sequent meeting of their Board. I learned, with 
some satisfaction, that my own indefatigable labors 
were duly estimated. My school was represented 
as well disciplined, and instructed. I suppose the 
story of my severity did not reach their ears ; or 
If it did, it was doubtless believed to be exag- 
gerated. 

I recollect one anecdote which I heard from a 
source on which I could depend. The leading 
member of that portion of the Board who visited 
us, being asked how he liked our school, replied 
that it was excellent. " The master indeed," said 
he, ^' guesses a great deal ; but he usually guesses 
right." He alluded to the yankee habit I had ac- 
quired of saying at almost every breath ; I guess 
so or so. I was quite glad-^ambitious as I was of 
distinction — that chaises of no worse a kind were 
made, conscious as I was of sometimes meritiDg 
them. 

Not that the tminds of the pupis were not on 
the whole pretty well cultimted .and expanded, for 
a term of tme year. I tb not liunk mom had 
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ever beeQ done there in the same time— perhaps 
not as much. I had indeed gone, in some instan* 
ces, quite heyond my strength. But then my 
miserable discipline — harsh, violent, and tyranni- 
cal—was more than the public sentiment ought to 
have endured. The sentiment of the district was 
rather old fashioned ; and the excellence of disci- 
pline was, by the majority of the'people, measured 
by its violence and severity — provided always that 
it did not affect them or their own children. Eve- 
ry one was very sure his neighbor's children 
needed whipping; but was more doubt^l about 
the case of his own. 

But the year passed away — its pleasures and 
its pains, its joys and its sorrows. Before the part- 
ing hour came, however, I was solicited to take 
charge of the school the following winter, to begin 
a month earlier than usual. I found they did not 
intend to continue my services through the sum- 
mer; but the reason was, they thought they could 
not afford it. 1 did not learn that any individual 
objected to the continuance of the school through 
the summer months, except on account of the 
expense. 

One circumstance in the history of this year at 
school, 1 have purposely thus far omitted, solely 
with a view to its relation in this place. The con- 
stant, unremitted efforts I had made, during the 
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summer, to sustain the school, joined to other 
causes, brought upon me a fit of sickness in Sep- 
tember, which came very near carrying me off. 
It was short, however, in its duration. I was re- 
stored to sound heahh in less than a fortnight, and 
returned to my school. 

But though I recovered from this particular dis- 
ease, I never recovered from the ^' wear and tear '* 
of my constitution. Howeve r numerous my errors 
(and they were certainly neither few nor small) I 
doubt whether any person, with the same strength 
of body and mind — for I was not overstocked by 
nature with either of these sorts of vigor — ever 
made greater efforts than I did, in this district, and 
for the term of one whole year. No other five 
years of my life made such inroads upon my con- 
stitution. I was carried along, during this period, 
mt least five years — perhaps ten— towards old age. 
Not for the sake of the trifling sum of $ IOO4 but 
to gain a reputation, and to do good. Beputation, 
however, was probably the main object 



CHAPTER Vn. 

MY SEVENTH YEAR. 
SECT. I. 

^ DIYIQED ATTENTION. 

Atk anecdote. Change of purpose. Stadj of a new 
Profession. Its interference with my school. How 
it interfered. 

The next October aAer I closed my session of 
a whole year, I was invited to take charge of the 
same school for the winter ; or rather for six 
months. The price ofiered was eighty dollars, or 
nearly as much ap I had received for the preced- 
ing whole jeat» This was quite an advance, 
both in regMnl to price and the duration of the term. 
It had not been common to extend the winter term 
beyond four or five months, or to pay a teacher 
more than twelve dollaiv a month for his services. 

I was greatly encouraged, and accordingly made 
an engagement. Having gone through with an- 
other regular examination, I entered the school. 
Most of the pupils received me with open arms. 
There is something noble in the grateful attach- 
ment which efaildien form for their instructori 
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even when they are harsh and severe. It honors 
human nature. It is the more striking in the case 
of district school teachers when we consider how 
generally and entirely parents overlook and disre- 
gard them. 

A circumstance took place at my examination, 
which I am unwilling to omit both on account of 
its general interest, and the bearing it has on the 
particular subject of common school education. 

At all or nearly all former examinations, we 
had met at a tavern, for this was the most conven- 
ient place. When the examination was finished, 
it had been customary to call on the landlord for 
some kind of spirituous liquor, as the fashionable 
method of compensating him for the use of room, 
lights, and fuel. As the committee attended to 
their duties gratuitously, this little act of coutresy, 
as it was called, was expected of the teachers. 
These having procured the poisoned Ixiwl, distribu- 
ted it first among the committee, and then among 
their own number. What an example to set, by 
a company of teachers and a committee from a 
Board of School Visitors, consisting of ministers, 
physicians, justices of peace, and other distinguish- 
ed and influential citizens. 

At the examination which I was now about to 
attend, in which I was joined by only one other 
candidate, and he a strong tempeiraiice man, h 
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was resolved to make an inroad upon this long es- 
tablished but shameful practice. Accordingly 
when the examination was finished, instead of call- 
ing for spirits, we offered the landlord a reasona- 
ble compensation, and told the committee what we- 
had done, and why we had done it. This com- 
mittee of examination consisted of three persons ;. 
a minister, a physician, and a justice of the peace. 
They were surprised at the stand we took, and not 
a little chagrined, as it seemed like a reproach 
upon them. I was willing it should seem so ; and 
hope it taught them a salutary lesson. 

But to return to my story. The partial failure 
of my health, in consaqueDce of severe efforts du- 
ring the preceding year, had produced a partial 
change of purpose. I was still at heart, devoted 
to the cause of common education ; but I was not 
without fears that I had not vigor of constitution 
enough to pursue it It is a task which demands 
the mightiest energies of body and mind, notwith- 
standing the general opinion to the contrary ; and 
even with these, few can endure it. Still I felt 
that the sacrifice ought to be made by somebody. 

However, I resolved at length — though not 
without 1^ great deal of reflection — to study anoth- 
er profession ; in the hope that if I could not keep 
school, I could resort to that. It was a profession, 
by the way, whose study would be a constant 

16 
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preparation for the dutieirof a teacher ; both by the 
general mental discipline it requires, and by the 
particular knowledge it affords, in the mani^- 
ment of minds and bodies of those committed to 
our charge. 

I had always anxiously desired a liberal course 
of education, but had been denied by poverty, 
the opportunity of procuring it. As I had now 
accumulated a few hundred dollars, and was as 
yet only twenty-five years of age, I availed myself 
of the best substitute I could for a more liberal 
course, and prepared to proceed with my studies. 

It was, from the first, my settled determination 
not to suffer my studies to interfere with the du- 
ties I owed to the school. But they did actually 
interfere, in two ways. 1. They divided my at- 
tention. He who has two paths to distinction be- 
fore him, and intends to pursue either the one or 
the other, according to circumstances, is not likely 
to make as much progress in a given time, as he 
who not only has but one object in pursuit, but sees 
only one path by which he hopes to reach it 2. It 
diminishes our energy. No man — I care not who 
he may be — can give his entire energy, especially 
of mind, to his daily employment, while he is study- 
ing another profession. 

It is true the school did not languish. I board- 
edfiom house U> houae, as bofbr&i I also swept 
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the house, and built the fires. I was there in the 
nQorniog, and told the pupils stories. I was punc- 
tual, and the pupils were. We had even less 
corporal punishment in school than the year hefore. 
Still there was a want of energy. There was not 
that progress which after the efforts of the first 
year, ought to have been expected. There was 
" divided attention." 



SECT. II. 

TEACHING ON THE SABBATH. 

1 became a Sabbath School Teacher. This a wron|r 
movement. Why. Three Reasons. Caution to 
teachers. 

I attended a church on Sunday, where teachere 
-were very much wanted in the Sabbath School. 
Ahhough I felt very incompetent to the work of 
religious teaching, yet afler repeated requests had 
been made, I consented to engage in the employ- 
jonent. 

Whether my services were of any value to the 
minds or souls of those who came under my charge, 
I do not know. I only know that I was pleased 
with the employment First, because in instnict» 
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ing others, I found myself instructed. Secondly, 
because it satisfied in some measure the cravings 
of an appetite which I had, not only to do good, 
but to be known as a doer of good. — My pupils, I 
had reason to believe, were also well pleased with 
my instructions. 

But I am now fully of opinion that the measure 
was wrong. I wish to repeat and enforce the sen- 
timent, that one thing— one important or responsi- 
ble occupation — is enough for one time, at least 
in any ordinary circumstances. It is — I repeat it 
— my most deliberate conviction that we can never 
have our district schools what they should be, un- 
til instructors are so employed and so paid that 
they can sustain themselves and a rising family 
solely by giving their undivided attention to this 
one employment. 

It is very natural, I know, as well as very com- 
mon, to call upon the teachers of the schools to 
aarist in this benevolent work. First, because they 
are supposed to have the art of teaching. Secondly, 
because they have fewer engagements than other 
people and less care, especially on Sunday ; as 
most of them are without families of their own. 
Thirdly, because they are generally believed to 
have a willing mind, and a benevolent heart 

I grant there is weight in all these considera- 
tions. Still I think that there are persons to be 
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found, not engaged in school ; either among pa- 
rents or elder brothers and sisters— whose services' 
would, on the whole, be nearly as valuable as 
those of the week day teacher. 

But admitting it were not so, I should still insist 
that he ought lo be excused. Nay, more ; I insist 
positively, that he ought not to engage, however 
strong may be his desires to do so. He cannot 
without injury to his body or his mind ; perhaps 
both. As this position may be doubted, I will give 
some of my reasons. 

1. Because, I always found the *'*' wear and tear^' 
of my own constitution, in teaching, unaccountably 
great, whenever in addition to my own proper 
week day labors, I undertook to teach in the Sab- 
bath School 

2. Because I have observed the same thing in 
others. There may be a few, so singularly fa- 
vored in regard to vigor of constitution, that they 
can endure it ; but the number is very small. 
Where you find one of this sort, you will find fifty 
of the other. 

3. Because Grod, in nature has not only ordain- 
ed the Sabbath, but has so created us that we re- 
quire that Sabbath as a day of rest. Not only is it 
necessary to man, but even to domestic animals. 
But the teacher of a week day school, who goes 
into a Sabbath School, cuts himself off, in no small 

16* 
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degree, from the enjoyment of that rest which 
God has not only prepared for him, but adapted 
to the wants of his whole nature. 

These reasons, and many more, induce me to 
caution all teachers of week day schools — whether 
of a high or low grade— but especially the labori- 
ous teachers of infant and primary and common 
schools, to deny themselves any desires they per- 
ceive to be rising up in their hearts to engage in 
teaching on Sunday. Let them believe that Grod 
hath not only not required it at their hands, but in 
the arrangements of his Providence for our well 
being, has forbidden it. — ^Let them study to do noth- 
ing and to desire to do nothing which shall inter- 
fere with the main business before them. Let them 
attend to that whatever it may be ; and then do it 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not to man ; and then 
may they rest satisfied that they have done their 
duty. 

I know not that anything further of particular 
interest occurred, connected with the well being of 
my school during this term. I heard no complaints 
this winter. But we separated, and as it proved 
in the result, to meet in the same interesting rela- 
tion, no more. 



CHAPTER Vffl. 

MY EIGHTH YEAR. 
SECT. I. 

GENERAL ACCOUNT OF MY SCHOOL. 

A school offered me. Terms. Accepted. Character 
of my Charge. The colored boy. Resolution to pre- 
serve order. Punishment inflicted. Trouble with 
Pomp. Anecdote. Little aecomplisbed this winter. 

Afteh the close of my seventh winter in school, 
I gave myself up, almost without reserve, to the 
study of my new profession. The law required 
that it should he studied at least two years ; and 
as I was now '* the other side" of twenty-six, I 
thought it was necessary for me to go on with more, 
rapidity than I had hitherto been able to do. 

In the autumn, the gentleman with whom I stud-^ 
ied became the district committee of the school 
district in which I boarded, and proposed that I 
■honld teach the school. 

The compensation offered was about sixteen dol- 
lars a month; though I was to board myself. I ac- 
cepted of the proposal ; and, in due Ume, opened 
my school. 

It was not large, but it was very unmanagea- 
ble. It was the centre district ; the pupils were 
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rude ; usually ungoverned at home ; noisy, turbu- 
lent and vicious. There were, indeed, a few no- 
ble exceptions ; but they were few and far be- 
tween. 

Among the ungovernable class was a large col- 
ored boy. He seemed to have little capacity for 
learning, though he was a boy by no means inac- 
tive. He was extremely fond of fun and sport ; 
and would, in his love for the latter, forget or 
seem to forget all of the rules of the school— no 
matter how good or how salutary. So long as 1 
could keep him employed in the school room, he 
did very well ; but the moment he was at liberty, 
his whole soul was so absorbed in play that he for- 
got everything else. If he was told not to run 
across such or such a field, but to keep in the high- 
way, he would, in the moment of temptation whol- 
ly forget it and venture beyond the limits assigned 
him. 

I had several other ungovernable pupils, besides 
Pomp. Some I punished ; others I kept in awe 
by the fear of punishment : and others there were 
whom I could scarcely manage in any way what- 
ever. 

In these ciicuntstances, with a bad school on my 
bands, I diought I had but one course to pursue, 
which was to punish the leading offenders with 
gfeat severity. This I thought would awe the rest 
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into submission, and it probably might have 
done so, had I not carried the matter to an ex- 
treme that outraged the public opinion, and the 
good sense of the community, in point of common 
decency. 

Several pupils were punished, corporally, and 
with some severity ; and among the rest Pomp. 
But this made him the more violent. He was a 
stout resolute fellow, and I was actually afraid of 
him. Not that he was more than a match for me, 
if he had attacked me openly and directly. But I 
was absolutely afraid he would play the assassin. 

Still I was resolved to govern him, at some rate* 
and did so. It was, however, at great expense 
— I mean of reputation. On his leaving the school 
room one day I had told him not to do a certain 
thing, in regard to which he had more than once 
disobeyed me ; but he had scarcely got beyond 
the threshold, ere he was engaged in the very act 
which was prohibited. This was more than I 
could longer endure. 

I cannot say that my anger was roused at all, 
but I felt a species of resolution take hold on me, 
and I was resolved to be master. I believed that 
the honor of the school law — and not so much the 
pleasure of the master — demanded it But I for- 
got that the honor of the school law and the digni- 
ty of the master, its executive officer, were so 
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closely connected in the minds of the pupils that 
in lowering one, I must of necessity injure the oth- 
er. I forgot that, in sinking the character of the 
master, I sunk the character of the school. 

Near at hand lay a large — but not perhaps too 
large — green rod ; and as soon as Pomp commen- 
ced his acts of disobedience, I sallied forth in- 
to the street, and pursued him. Pomp could run 
like a deer ; but I soon overtook him, and after 
having inflicted severed smart blows on his back, 
without saying a word, I returned to my school- 
room. 

The affiiir was soon spread abroad in the neigh- 
borhood, and proved the occasion of many curi- 
ous remarks ; but my character as a school teach- 
was so well established and so favorably regarded 
in a town where I had taught almost every winter 
for six years, that the public were slow to be- 
lieve I was as much in fault as I really was ; and 
the matter at length died away. 

Not a single improvement was made in methods 
of instruction, or in discipline, during the whole 
of this winter. In fact the school was of compai^ 
atively little value to the parents or the pupils, 
and noay properly be regarded as a failure. 
The circumstances which, added to my violence, 
tended to this nssuh, shall be developed in the next 
section. 
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SECTION II. 



CAX7SES OF FAILURE. 



The first cause. Neglect to secure parental coopera- 
tion. My purpose. Mj kind and affectionate treat- 
ment of small pupils. Second cause of failure. Too 
many things at once. Third caase of failure. Too 
little sleep. Its effects. A bad experiment. Re- 
marks on sleep. Effects of too little sleep— on the 
nervous system. Warning to teachers. Severe fit 
of sickness. Causes. 

The first cause of failure was a neglect to be* 
come acquainted with the parents of the pupils, 
and seek and secure their cooperation* For the 
fact that there is such an universal tendency in 
people to overlook the district school, does not at 
all lessen the teacher's obligation to awaken in 
them such a degree of interest as will enable them 
at least to understand what he propose to accom- 
plish ; and, in general, the kind and character of 
the means by which he intends to operate, lliere . 
are, in fact, no circumstances, unless it were an 
actual — ^^ barring out '* which justify a teacher in 
remaining unacquainted with those whose children 
are committed, for six hours, though for six hours 
a day only, to his care. 

All this, however, I had hithbrto neglected* I 
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scarcely knew half a dozen families, in the whole 
district. More than this, I did not seek their ac- 
quaintance. True, I invited them, through their 
children, to call at the school room, but I did not 
expect them to come, nor were my expectations 
often disappointed. 

My purpose was to go straight forward, and by 
dint of head-work — steady driving — make good 
scholars, and good behaved boys and girls, whether 
the parents cooperated with me or not All this 
I meant to do, peaceably if I could, but forcibly if 
I must 

It should have been mentioned, long before now, 
that in all my intercourse with my pupils, es- 
pecially the younger ones, if they behaved well, I 
was deemed one of the kindest of teachers. They 
could not have expected more friendly treatment, 
even from a parent. I always wondered what 
was meant when I heard a teacher speak of diffi- 
culty in gaining the love of his pupils. It seem- 
ed to me one of the easiest things in the world ; 
and to me it was so. The great trouble with me, 
in this respect, was to retain, and preserve that 
love and confidence which, in my first intercourse 
with my pupils, I found it so easy to acquire. 

The second cause of failure was one to which I 
have already adverted as a former source of mis- 
chief. It was the attempt to do other thin^. My 
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attention was divided, if not disbncted. — 1 do not, 
I cannot — Tarn sure I never shall— approve of 
young men's attempting to teach, and at the same, 
time pursuing the study of another piofession. If 
a young man chooses to lay his studies wholly 
aside for the time — say during a college vacation-— - 
and teach a school, I have no objection. But let 
him, for the time, keep his books out of sight, en* 
tirely. Let him scarcely think of them. 

Another, and a principal cause of failure was 
the following. Anxious to improve all my time, 
in the best possible manner, I had in company 
with a fellow student, resolved on sleeping no 
more than five hours in twenty-four. We retired 
at eleven cuid rose at four. This, I mean to say, 
was our rule. Li my anxiety to rise at four, I 
often awoke and rose earlier ; sometunes at half 
past three, and sometimes even by three. Some* 
times too, though in bed by eleven, I did not get 
to sleep until ten mmutes later. Under all these 
circumstances, I did not secure, upon the average, 
more than four hours of sound sleep ii> twenty- 
four. Nor am I sure that all this was sound. 
Anxious to awake ok a certain hour, and fearful of 
oversleeping,! doubt whether our sleep is as 
sound and satisfying as when we yield ourselves 
up r^ardless of the future, and careless, or at 
least quiet, in regard to the past 

17 
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How much sleep is really needed, to sustain tb 
human constitution in its best conditioA, and to em 
ble it to hold out in good condition, for the lon^ 
est possible period, remains as yet, I believe, ui 
determined. There can be no doubt that we ma 
accustom ourselves, if in health, to almost an 
amount not beyond twelve hours, provided w 
manage in the appropriate manner. The mor 
we sleep, and the less active our minds are whil 
awake, the more protracted does the season of n 
pose gradually become, and the more sleep do w 
seem actually to require. On the contrary, th 
more active the mind, during the day, and the let 
our sleep, provided the amount is reduced ver 
gradually, the less do we appear to require, 
have no doubt — nay I am certain — that I can brin 
myself to find five and perhaps four hours ampl 
sufficient for the apparent restoration of enfeeble 
nature. I say apparent ; because a thing whic 
appears to be perfectly safe and harmless may I 
laying the foundation of mischief twenty yeai 
afterward. 

I think that if the mind is sufficiently active- 
if we obey, during our waking hours, all the orgai 
ic laws, as Spurzheim call them — if we eat, drinl 
.exercise, etc., properly — if we retire by nine < 
clock, and rise as soon as the first nap is con 
pleted, we shall seldom, if ever, sleep too mucl 
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This rule, however, will best apply to the healthy ; 
for there are soihe invalids who are so much dis- 
torted, that they would not sleep enough at the 
first nap ; while there are a few, who would, by 
the same rule, sleep too much. 

In any event, myself and my companion erred 
in cutting short our sleep, to the extent of one or 
two hours, so suddenly. Indeed, I perceived the 
evil efiects almost immediately. I used, even in 
school, to feel a drowsiness stealing over me. 
And when I was not drowsy, I was stupid or irri- 
table. But I was too proud to give up the experi- 
ment I thought to persevere in it as long as my 
companion. Besides, I expected, every day, to 
find nature yielding her unreasonable demands, — 
as I called them — and submitting to my new de- 
vice for saving time. But nature knew her own 
business best, and was too strong for me. 

I verily believe that the want of sleep affecting 
my nervous system, made me far more irritable 
in school than I should otherwise have been ; and 
that I owed not a little of my trouble in regard to 
discipline to this very source. 

Let this statement, and the facts which accom- 
pany it, operate as a warning to any young teacher 
who may chance to cast his eye across these 
pages. Next to attempting to perform too mafl^ 
things at oncot let him beware of attempting to 
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turn night into day, with a view to save time. If 
we succeed in cheating nature out of her just dues, 
and all seems to go on well for a time, yet let us 
remember that we must sooner or later return the 
ill-gotten gain, it may be with usury. Man can* 
not become immortal at once. To reach the an- 
gelic state — a state in which perhaps no sleep may 
be needed — he must first submit to the laws im- 
posed on flesh and blood. The road to immor- 
tality, lies through the region of humanity. 

But I have not yet done. While I was in the 
full career of my experiments — at home and at 
school— I was suddenly seized with an acute and 
very violent disease. For a few days my life was 
despaired of $ but at length I slowly recovered. 
My sickness, however, nearly broke up my school. 
A vacation of six weeks had brought the time so 
near the close of winter, that the remainder of the 
season was of little value to my pupik. 

How much my diminished sleep had to do in 
the production of my disease, I do not know. It 
might have aggravated it, and rendered it more 
dangerous. The lady of the house, however, was 
sick in the same way, and nearly at the same 
time ; and so were many other persons in the 
neighborhood, and in an adjoining town. I doubt 
whether my sleeping too little had much to do in 
the production of the disease ; though in this it is 
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quite msHble I may be mistaken.^ However this 
niky be, it was an experiment which I should no| 
dare to repeat 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

MY NINTH YEAR. 
SRCT. 1. 

A NOVEL ENTERFBISE. 

" Finishing*' my Education. School keeping.' Diffi- 
culties. Native Diffidence. Its causes. A favorite 
plan. Reforming my native town. Beginning with 
their schools. AVant of a real friend. My efforts at im- 
provement not a new thing. A fact in my history. 
Proposals. My proposals accepted. The school open- 
ed. Public surprise. Surprise of my relatives, and 
acquaintances. 

When I had completed the usual course of study 
and had obtained all those honors which were ne- 
cessary to enable me to pursue reputably my new 
profession " in this or in any other country," I 
began again to think of school keeping. Indeed 
this was always nearest my heart I had only 
resorted to another profession as a discipline to 
my mind, and that I might have, as the common 
saying is, " two strings to my bow,"— that is, that 
I might have, as a last resort, and in case of ne- 
cessity, the benefits of a profession which thdugh 
respectable I knew I could never hvo. 
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It was spring) and the summer was approaching. 
Few schools would employ male teachers at this 
season. But I was unwilling to be out of employ- 
ment. I was indeed out of funds, and somewhat 
in debt ; but this was not a matter of great solici- 
tude. I knew I did not owe so much but that I 
could, with economy, speedily pay it, in almost 
any occupation. 

My health was not good, neither was it very 
bad. I was able to do something, and yet not 
strong enough — and consequently not morally 
coumgeoi;is enough — ^to meet many difficulties, or 
encounter much opposition. How should I obtain 
a school, and where ? 

I was particulfirly unwilling to go among stran- 
gers. You may wonder at this. A man with a 
college parchment in his pocket, you will say, so 
exceedingly diffident as that I Strange, indeed! 
— And so it was strange. But stranger things have 
happened. You have heard, no doubt, of the diffi- 
dence of the poet Cowper. He seems to have 
been a greater fool, in this respect, than I was. 

Mine by the way, was something more than 
common diffidence ; although I was not then aware 
of the fact It was a diseased state of feeling ; or 
rather it was that kind of timidity and irresolution 
which almost always accompany a person whose 
digestive powers and nenrous system are in the 
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State in which mine were at that timd. In short I was 
consumptive and slightly dyspeptic — two states 
of the S3rstem, either of which is enough to bring 
down and make half idiots of strong and wise men. 

At last I began to entertain hopes of hitting upon 
some plan for reforming my native town, not only 
in regard to its schools, but every thing else. It 
was a small, obscure place, but the people were 
negatively virtuous, and comparatively happy. 
They were a very simple people, and in this res- 
pect quite interesting. But th^y had little patriot- 
ism or public spirit, and still less benevolence. 
Every one lived almost independent of the rest ; 
and it seemed to be an object with him to become 
quite so. Hence arose a degree* of narrowness 
and selfishness which v^ras rather unfavorable. 

I thought if I could only elevate their schools to 
respectable standing, an important point would be 
gained. This I hoped I might da My plan was 
to set an example of devotion to the employment 
of teaching a common school ; to elevate the char- 
acter of my own school, and then aid in improving 
the character of others. At the same time I hoped 
to encourage the circulation of books, magaadnes, 
papers etc., of which there was great need. 

Had there been a real friend at hand, at this 
junction, who knew human nature better than my- 
self ; Who could have taken me by the band, and 
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pointed out, on the one side the prohahle aada* 
tance and cooperati(Hi I should be likely to receive, 
and on the other the difficulties which must inevitf 
ably be encountered, how invaluable would his ser- 
vices have been too me ! But no such friend was at 
hand ; indeed I had none. At that period I had 
never had a true friend — a real one — although I 
had many relatives. They loved me as a relative, 
but could not sympathize with me, in any benevo- 
lent plans or projects ; because they were unac- 
customed to such enterprises. If any thing ¥ras 
proposed, they only discouraged me. They re- 
garded me as visionary. 

My plans for the improvement of my fellow 
townsmen were not a new thing. Nearly fifteen 
years before this period, while quite a lad, I had 
made several unsuccessful attempts to start a li- 
hrary for the young, in the same view which I now 
entertained, viz. the hope of slowly and silently 
promoting the publip good. It is true I had more 
hopes of improving the condition of mankind by 
mere hunokdge than I now have ; still the thing 
aimed at was neither more nor less than the gen- 
eral happiness. 

I now thought seriously of commenbmg a school, 
sonie where in the town ; and, as if from a radiating 
point, t6 extend gradually my operations. I re- 
member telling oaae penon to whom I had ventur- 
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ed to unbosom my feelings, that I hoped, one day, 
to see my native hills and dales vie with those of 
Switzerland. 

Th|B question came up, where should I begin, 
and how should I get a school ? As I cared little 
for the pecuniary avails provided I received enough 
to support me, I ofiered my services to the central 
district of my native town ; proposing to board in 
the families, and accept of six dollars a month, 
besides ;— only a little more than they would be 
compelled to give a female. 

The proposal excited some surprise ; and why 
should it not ? To see a man, after having taught 
school more or less ten years — ^received the high- 
est, or nearly the highest wages — spent three years 
in professional studies — and received the honors 
of a distinguished professional institution ; to see 
such a man come and beg the favor of teaching a 
district school at six dollars a month and his board, 
surprised them. They were unaccustomed to 
such things ; and they could not understand what 
was meant. 

They had little or no conception of the object I 
proposed to accomplish. Benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy and even patriotism were names of 
which they hardly knew the meaning ; and tiiey 
were really as great strangers to the feelings which 
they imply, as t6 the names. 
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They held -a meeting, however ; and it was not 
a little to my surprise, I confess, that they agreed 
to employ me. I was examined according to law, 
and received a license ; and I then prepared to 
commence my labors. 

The school was opened in May. The appear- 
ance of a male teacher in a district school room, 
in summer, excited the attention, not only of my 
townsmen, bu^even of the passii^ stranger. Such 
a thing had been known occasionally, in some 
very large towns; but never before in a smaQ 
district, like this. 

No persons were more surprised — and I may 
add mortified, than my relatives. They looked at 
me as a deranged person. Instead of taking my 
stand by the side of liberally educated men, and 
holding a station of command or influence, to 
go and place myself in a district school room at 
the head of twenty or twenty-five small pupils, and 
teach them the common, elementary branches of 
an English edocation-r-and all for the paltry price 
of six dollars a month— is it not inconceivable that 
they should have sabmilted to it ? Why did they 
not piit me into a strait jacket, or carry me at once 
to a mad house .^ 

But the school went on ; and the earth contin- 
ued to revolve^ and the sun to shine as usual ; nor 
was there any thing ii) the physical condition of 
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ihe universe, that indicated serious derangement, 
of any sort I People talked till they were tired of 
it, and there the matter rested. 



SECTION 11. 

METHODS OF TRACHIN6. DISGIFLINB.. 

The first step at Innovation. Influence of the Joiimal 
of Education on my efforts. Ornamenting the school 
room. Teaching the Alphabet. Spelling. Defining. 
Want of proper School Books. Reading. Writing. 
Grammar and Geography. Arithmetic. Namber of 
Exercises. An exercise in Thinking or Reflecting. 
Its uses. Discipline. Failure of my health. Break- 
ing up of the school. 

The first thing I did that looked like innovation, 
was to get some paper curtains, for the windows. 
In this, I had two objects in view. One was to pre- 
vent the pupils from looking out, the other to orna- 
ment the room. I had already begun to think 
much of the importance of rendering a school 
room pleasant and agreeable ; and had been much 
aided in my speculations on the subject by the 
*^ Journal of Education,^' edited at that time by 
Air. Wm. Eussell. This work had been publish- 
ed about two years. I ha4 also been greatly m- 
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debted to this work, not only for cOier views which 
I entertained, and which will be developed in the 
progress of this and subsequent chapters, but also, 
in no small degree, for what I possessed of the 
spirit of philanthropy. 

Some little pains were also taken to ornament 
the walls of the school room. Maps were hung 
up, evergreens procured, and early flowers. Had 
I possessed the pecuniary metns of doing it, I 
would have devised and executed plans for ren- 
dering the whole school house, both externally and 
internally, quite attractive. 

In teaching the Alphabet to my pupils I do not 
semember that I devised or adopted any new plans. 
In fact I believe I had no abecedarians in my school. 
If I had, I feel confident I pursued the same hum- 
drum method which had prevailed time out of mind, 
except that I probably taught them in a class, rather 
thftn separately ; in order to save time. — I had, k 
18 true, many new notions on the subject ; but aA 
imaginary want of tii^e always seemed to compel 
me to resort to thedd methods. 

In regard to spelling, I was careful to assign my 
pupils short lessons, and see that tliey understood 
their meaning. This last was quite an innovation. 
Defining words as a school exercise, had then 
scarcely been heard of. 

It is true we labored under great difficulties in 

18 
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this matter of defiDing words, for want of suitable 
books. Here we came upon a department on 
which I had seldom, as yet, dared to place the 
^ rude hand of reform.'' Our school books in- 
deed, such as we had, I knew were sadly defi- 
' cient ; and in the department of defining we had 
none at all. A few of the older pupib had a very 
inferior sort of dictionary ; containing definitions 
which in themselves required defining ; but which 
were a littl^ better for us than nothing at all ; but 
the greater part of them were destitute even of this. 

Had I possessed the means, I should have sent 
at once to a book store, and bought a set of some 
defining spelling book, and presented it to tiw 
school. But this I was unable to do ; and there is 
room for doubt whether such measures, however 
benevolent their intention, are, after all, judicious. 

In reading, we pursued a course altogether new 
}p the pupils. Instead of reading just so many 
chapters, or articles, or verses, each was required 
to read a small {leragraph over and over, till he 
both understood it, and could read it with proprie- 
ty. It was my usual practice however, to read it 
first myself, in every instance ; and sometimes, if 
the pupil was an unapt scholar, to read it over for 
him several times. 

I did not find this method of readings irksome 
to the pupils as I had expected. It is well known 
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how fond children are of novelties ; and so novel 
was our reading that for a few days it went off ve- 
ry well. But the pupils at length grew tired of it ; 
and I found it necessary to resort, occasionally, to 
the old method. They probably found, in this, the 
appearance of progress. To stand still, as it were, 
at a. single place in the book, for several minutes, 
seemed to them less like making improvement, 
than when they were reading off several pages ^t 
a single lesson. , 

But our lessons in reading were, in any event, 
short I had got over, in some measure, the no- 
tion that the pupiPs improvement was in proper- 
^on to the space run over. Sometimes, indeed, a 
large class read several pages at a time ; but not 
usually. As a substitute for so much matter-of- 
course reading, I used to explain and illustrate 
things as we went on ; and sometimes even to re- 
late stories to the class. 

Writing, instead of being pursued at all houn 
of the day, and under all circumstances, was con- 
fined entirely to the last half holir of the forenoon, 
and of the aAemoon. This^i^ allowing to each 
pupil an hour a day for the study of this art. 

This plan, in regard to writing, is excellent. I 
know of one objection which can be brought 
against it. It b that many boys, in the winter, 
will, in this way^ lose at ]paat half tfieir writing. 
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Their parents and masters are accustomed to per- 
mit, and even require them to leave the school at 
a certain time — frequently an hour before the 
school closes. 

But to this it may be replied that in leaving 
school thus early, some lesson or other must be 
lost ; and most pupils can better lose the writing 
lesson than any other. 

The suggestion, to teach writing at these hours 
and in this manner, I believe I first learned from 
Hall's Lectures on School Keeping ; an admira- 
ble work, w;hich in my opinion no teacher ought 
to neglect. ■ ; .. 

,In grammar and geogjoipljjf little was done} 
but that little was performed in a rational and intel- 
ligible manner. It was not a mere recitation of 
words. The pupil was brought to feel that thtfte 
was meaning in language ; and that there ^^Id 
be thoughts connected with it In these bnufehes, 
too, all our lessons were short. 

Arithmetic was studied by a few, but not 
very thoroughly, dM^ount of a seeming want of 
time. I had notM^bbme fully up to the belief 
— practically — that what is worth doing at all, in 
school, as well as elsewhere, is worth doing well ; 
and that it )Vi9VG far better that an exercise should 
be attended ipkbutonce a day or even once a week, 
than that it ilbiiiM not be undenstoodr I still clung* 
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at times and in oertain things, to the old notion 
that there must be, every day, such a certain num- 
ber of exercises; that the pupils must '^read 
round,^' as it was called, twice in the forenoon, and 
twice in the afternoon of each day ; and that there 
must be writing, and arithmetb, and grammar, and 
geography, and everything else going on, at least 
once in each half day. 

Or rather, as perhaps I ought to say, I had not 
yet moral courage enough to innovate, in this re- 
spect, upon long established usages. Besides, I 
felt, as I ought to have felt, that all improvement 
must, from the nature of the case, be gradual. 
. There can be but two advantages m ** goiag 
round twice," in each half day with the reading 
and spelling exercises of our district schools. 
The first is, that it prevents ignorant teachers from 
impoBiDg as long lessons upon pupils, as otherwise 
they would ; the second, that it breaks in upon the 
disagreeable monotony which might otherwise pre- 
vail, and which commonly does prevail in the best 
common schools. 

But were every child funushed with pleasant 
employment, and with suitable seasons for exer- 
cise in {he open air, the second class exercise 
might far better be spared Let there be but one 
exercise in each class in half a day ; and let that 
be tttoroughly attended to. I am hera ^>eakiiig 

18* ' 
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of spelling, reading, and writing. As to arithme- 
tic, grammar and geography, it is quite enough 
that they come once in a day. 

Our religious instruction consisted merely in re- 
peating portions of the ^ shorter catechism,^^ at the 
close of the week. An example of daily prayer 
was indeed set, and the older classes read in the 
New Testament as a regular exercise ; and I was 
accustomed to moralize on daily occurrences. 
This last is probably the most effectual way of re- 
ligious teaching in our district schools ; as it is in 
the first place, the most agreeable to the pupils ; 
in the second place, least likely to awaken, any 
where, sectarian jealousy ; and in the third place, 
most effectual in reaching the heart ; — and lastly, 
the impressions are the most permanent. 

One exercise was introduced into this school, 
which, for anything I can now recollect, was alto- 
gether of my own invention. It was a sort of si- 
lent, or thinking exercise. After the school had 
been opened a short time in the morning, and my 
oldest or first class had read a Testament lesson, 
they were required to devote a certain number of 
minutes, usually from five to ten, to reflection. 
No scholar might attend to business of any kind 
whatever, during the time; bit ail were required 
to pbserve the most perfect silence. 
When I announced that the time was expired, 
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tbey were required to be able to tell me what had 
been done by their own class the preceding day. 
In some instances, I found them able to give a pret- 
ty faithful narration of all the exercises, and of ma- 
ny observations and illustrations of my own at the 
time. With, a little aid, by way of questions and 
suggestions, I could usually draw out a pretty full 
history of their progress. They were also desired 
to state any errors they might have made, or de- 
fects they had observed ; not only in themselves, 
but in me, as their teacher. They were thus led 
to profit, on every successive day, by the errors of 
the past. 

Had the school been continued long enough, I 
believe this exeicise would have been of great 
value. As it was, it was worth something. It 
would have been worth more had I succeeded in 
convincing my pupils — which I had not time to do 
fully — of its vast importance in leading them to 
the daily habit of reflection, out of school as well 
as within. 

In the discipline of the school, nothing occurred 
which is worth relating. I did not succeed en- 
tirely in dispensing with corporal punishment ; 
though I believe nothing was done which could 
have been oonstrued, by any one, into severity or 
tyranny. 

In short, we had made, on the whole, a pros* 
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perous beginning. The scholars and parents 
were, I believe, in general satisfied, and some were 
highly pleased ; and I was greatly encouraged. 
But nothing in this world, it seems, is stable and 
certain. My health failed after the school had' 
been continued about six weeks, and I was forced 
to abandon the experiment, and, as it eventuated, 
resort to another profession. 



CHAPTEK X. 

MY EXPERIENCE AS A SCHOOL VISITOR. 

SECT. I. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHEBS. 

Change of Employment. Enga^d in a new profession. 
Am appointed a school visitor. First attempt at Im- 
provement. Second point to gain. Low standard of 
qualifications for teachers. Causes of this state of 
things. Attempts to raise the standard. Only par- 
tial success. Reasons. Some peculiarities in our 
examinations. E^cts. Little, on the whole, gained. 
Results to ourselves. Men do not alter much after 
forty years of age. 

It will be seen by the closing remarks of the 
last chapter, that I had been forced to abandon 
school keeping on account of my health,. and in 
order to regain it, resort to another profession. It 
was a most painful event to me, but it was one to 
which I was forced to submit From the know- 
ledge I had of my disease, and from the advice of 
the most judicious physicians, I was fully convin- 
ced that no other course would restore me. ^ 

Accordingly I set up m the early part of the 
following autumn, in the business of my new pro- 
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fession. I was soon appointed one of the Board 
of school visitors, whose oflSce, in that State, was 
not only to visil schools, but to ezamine candi- 
dates, and grant licenses. 

My first attempt at change, in the mode of ex- 
amining candidates for teaching, waa to induce the 
Board to hold stated meetings for examination, and 
give notice of the same. The object was, first, to 
accommodate the candidate, who often found it dif- 
ficult as well as painful to his feelings, to go about 
town and collect persons to examine him ; and 
secondly, to save ourselves time and trouble. I 
did, however, but partially succeed. 

The next effort was to raise the standard of 
qualifications in the candidate. Hitherto, al- 
though it was no longer ago than the year 1828, 
it had only been required of teachers to under- 
stand spelling and reading, and a little arithmetic ; 
and to be able to write a good hand. As to gram- 
mar and geography, they had seldom, if at all, 
been mentioned in the examinations of teachers. 
The reasons for this were as follows. 

1. Grammar and Geography were very little 
taught in the town ; although there were at least 
seven districts ; embracing, one would think, some 
hundreds who ought to understand those branches. 
When either of them was taught, it was taught in 
a very superficial aiid slovenly manner ; and it 
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was never made a subject of examination by tbe 
Board of visitors at tbeir official visits. 

2. Tbe candidates who presented themselves 
for examination did not understand those branches^ 
and therefore had they been made an indispensa* 
ble requirement, no teachers could have been ob- 
tained. How could they be expected to under- 
stand these branches ? They were labbring young 
men. They had been brought up on tbe farm, 
and "as there was no regularly kept school in town 
of a higher grade than the district school, and as 
their parents had been unable, in a pecuniary 
point of view, to send them abroad, they had gen- 
erally enjoyed no opportunity of studying anything 
but the common and narrow routine of their na- 
tive district school. — ^I say generally <t because the 
minister of the parish sometimes taught a few 
scholars during a part of the winter ; but even this 
school was deemed by the greater part of the in- 
habitants as too expensive. 

And yet it was a well known fact, that aside 
from their inability to instruct in branches which 
they did not understand, the teachers of this town, 
taken from the plough, as they were, made the 
best teachers in all that part of the country, and 
were much sought for in all the adjoining towns 
where the advantages of high schools were more 
common. This is only to be accounted for> by 
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supposing that their industrious and enterprizing 
hahitB — for they were truly industrious and ener- 
getic — gave them a force of character which was 
not common among their less industrious neigh- 
bors. What they undertook they usually perse- 
vered in ; and what they did, in general and to a 
certain extent, they did well. 

8. The Visitors themselves, generally, unless 
perhaps the minister of the parish, did not imder- 
stand either grammar or geography. This was, 
of course, a very obvious reason why they should 
avoid an examination in those branches. They 
would not like — of course — to expose their own 
ignorance. 

4. There was a general belief abroad, as I have 
mentioned elsewhere, that it was useless for a 
teacher to understand a branch which he did not 
teach. That there was no necessity, for example, 
of understanding grammar or geography, in order 
to teach reading. I have heard this opinion, in 
substance, gravely stated and maintained in that 
same region, by intelligent men, as lately as the 
year 1829 or 1830. Strange error I — one which 
it seems no thinking person could ever make 1 

Every day's observation shows us that reading 
may be taught — and with much success too — ^by 
those who are ignorant of the grammatical construe- 
tk>n of the language* I have just mentioned atri- 
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King cases in support of this positioiu And yet 
nothing is more certain than that however iddlful 
and successful a teacher is without this knowledge, 
the same teacher would he far more successful and 
^Iful with it. This remark is especially applica- 
ble to the study of grammar as a preparation for 
the business of teaching to read ; but it is an un- 
doubted fact that there is no knowledge which can 
be acquired in the whole circle of human science, 
which is not in a greater or less degree useful in 
qualifying a person to discharge the humblest du- 
ties of the most obscure country school master. 

Fully convinced of this, I sought to make it a 
point to require our teachers to understand gram- 
mar and geograpl^, whether they wei^ expected 
to teach them or not. The pohit, however, was 
only partly gained. It was indeed acceded to 
by the Board ; but when we came to the applica- 
tion of the principle; we shrunk back; which 
soon rendered it a dead letter in our record book. 

The truth is^ as we have already seen, the sev- 
eral districts were accustomed to employ teachers 
from our own town ; and had we rejected their 
favorite candidates because they fell short of a 
new standard we had raised, they would have 
been compelled, in most cases, to go abroad for 
their teachers, to other towns. And where was 
the necessity, they would have said, for the change ? 

19 
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Our schools have gone on very well these many 
years, on the old plan ; why not continue it ? 

To have shown them that though their schools 
had gone on veiy well, they had not heen at all 
improved ; that while every thing else had heen 
advancing, district schools had remained stationary, 
if they had not actually retrograded ; and that 
there was an absolute necessity of going forward 
—making some advances — in this matter ; why 
what gooci would it have* done ? Just none at alL 
To refuse to license their candidates, though we 
could show them that they fell short of our stan- 
dard, did not succeed either. It only raised a tu- 
mult. What was to be done ? 

I can tell you what was done. For the sake of 
peace, we yieldelA our principles. True, I wns the 
last to give up ; but after holding out a good while 
against the public sentiment, I at length consented 
to yield and license such men as were brought us, 
provided they came up anywhere near our former 
standard.* 

* I remember one very cortous iastance of examina- 
tion. The diitrict, fearingr their candidate woald not 
he licensed, had deferred an examination till the close 
of the school. Then as they were not entitled to a 
■hare of the public fund, ontil she had been licensed, 
they presented her lor a license ; and she was examined 
by being asked how to spell a single common word, and 
daly licensed ! So little was the spirit of the statatt 
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There were, however, certain other points on 
which I still insisted, in our examinations. One 
was to see that the candidate had a thorough 
knowledge of the branches in which he was exam- 
ined. In orthography, for example, it was not 
sufficient that a teacher could tell what sound a 
had in the second syllable of the word acquain- 
tance^ but also what sounds it had in the other syl- 
lables, together with the sounds, both of the vowels 
and consonants, throughout the word. 

We also inquired in what way — if he had never 
taught school — he intended to secure good order 
and proper discipline ; in what way he proposed to 
teach manners and morals ; whether he would 
consider it a part of his duty, to consult the health 
and happiness of bis pupils out^pf school as well 
as in it ; whether he thought it important to keep 
young pupils employed ; and many other points 
of equal importance and prominence. 

These inquiries however — novel and unprece- 
dented as our course of proceeding was — did not 
very well go down. Some thought they were 
wholly irrelevant ; others that they were very wise 
and learned ; others still that they were too rigid. 
The great difficulty, however, was, that they were 
matters on which new candidates had seldom ex- 
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fa the sake of peace, and our purses. 
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fession. I was soon appointed one of the Board 
of school visitors, whose office, in that State, was 
not only to visii schools, but to examine candi- 
dates, and grant licenses. . 

My first attempt at change, in the -mode of ex- 
amining candidates for teaching, was to induce the 
Board to hold stated meetings for examination, and 
give notice of the same. The object was, first, to 
accommodate the candidate, who oflen found it dif- 
ficult as well as painful to his feelings, to go about 
town and collect persons to examine him ; and 
secondly, to save ourselves time and trouble. I 
did, however, but partially succeed. 

The next effort was to raise the standard of 
qualifications in the candidate. Hitherto, al- 
though it was no longer ago than the year 1828, 
it had only been required of teachers to under- 
stand spelling and reading, and a, little arithmetic ; 
and to be able to write a good hand. As to gram- 
mar and geography, they had seldom, if at all, 
been mentioned in the examinations of teachers. 
The reasons for this were as follows. 

1. Grammar and Geography were very little 
taught in the town ; although there were at least 
seven districts ; embracing, one would think, some 
hundreds who ought to understand those branches. 
When either of them was taught, it was taught in 
a very superficial oiid slovenly manner ; and it 
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was never made a subject of examination by tbe 
Board of visitors at their official visits. 

2. Tbe candidates who presented themselves 
for examination did not understand those branches^ 
and therefore had they been made an indispensa- 
ble requirement, no teachers could have been ob- 
tained. How could they be expected to under- 
stand these branches ? They were labbring young 
men. They had been brought up on tbe farm, 
andtis there was no regularly kept school in town 
of a higher grade than the district school, and as 
their parents had been unable, in a pecuniary 
point of view, to send them abroad, they had gen- 
erally enjoyed no opportunity of studying anything 
but the common and narrow routine of their na- 
tive district school. — ^I say generally ^ because the 
minister of the parish sometimes taught a few 
scholars during a part of the winter ; but even this 
school was deemed by the greater part of the in- 
habitants as too expensive. 

And yet it was a well known fact, that aside 
from their inability to instruct in branches which 
they did not understand, the teachers of this town, 
taken from the plough, as they were, made the 
best teachers in all that part of the country, and 
were much sought for in all the adjoining towns 
where the advantages of high schools were more 
common. This is only to be accounted for> by 
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supposing that their industrious and enterprizing 
habits — for they were truly industrious and ener- 
getic — gave them a force of character which was 
not common among their less industrious neigh- 
bors. What they undertook they usually perse- 
vered in ; and what they did, in general and to a 
certain extent, they did well. 

S. The Visitors themselves, generally, unless 
perhaps the minister of the parish, did not under- 
stand either grammar or geography. This was, 
of course, a very obvbus reason why they should 
avoid an examination in those branches. They 
would not like — of course — to expose their own 
ignorance. 

4. There was a general belief abroad, as I have 
mentioned elsewhere, that it was useless for a 
teacher to understand a branch which he did not 
teach. That there was no necessity, for example, 
of understanding grammar or geography, in order 
to teach reading. I have heard this opinion, in 
substance, gravely stated and maintained in that 
same region, by intelligent men, as lately as the 
year 1829 or 1830. Strange error ! — one which 
it seems no thinking person could ever make ! 

Every day's observation shows us that readmg 
may be taught — and with much success too— by 
those who are ignorant of the grammatical construc- 
uon of the language. I have just mentioned atri- 
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lung cases in support o| this positiosL And yet 
nothing is more certain than that however skilful 
and successful a teacher is without this knowledge, 
the same teacher would he far more successful and 
skilful with it. This remark is especially applica- 
ble to the study of grammar as a preparation for 
the business of teaching to read ; but it is an un- 
doubted fact that there is no knowledge which can 
be acquired in the whole circle of human science, 
which is not in a greater or less degree useful in 
qualifying a person to discharge the humblest du- 
ties of the most obscure country school master. 

Fully convinced of this, I sought to make it a 
point to require our teachers to understand gram- 
mar and geograpt^) whether they wer^ expected 
to teach them or not. The poilit, however, was 
only pardy gained. It was indeed acceded to 
by the Board ; but when we came to the applica- 
tion of the principle; we shrunk back; which 
soon rendered it a dead letter in our record book. 

The truth is^ as we have already seen, the sev- 
eral districts were accustomed to employ teachers 
from our own town ; and had we rejected their 
favorite candidates because they fell short of a 
new standard we had raised, they would have 
been compelled, in most cases, to go abroad for 
their teachers, to other towns. And where was 
the necessity, they would have said, for the change ? 

19 
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Our schools have gone on very well these many 
years, on the old plan ; why not continue it ? 

To have shown them that though their schools 
had gone on vezy well, they had not been at all 
improved ; that while every thing else had been 
advancing, district schools had remained stationary, 
if they had not actually retrograded; and that 
there was an absolute necessity of going forward 
<— -making some advances — ^in tMs matter ; why 
what good would it have done ? Just none at alL 
To refuse to license their candidates, though we 
could show them that they fell short of our stan- 
dard, did not succeed either. It only raised a tu- 
mult What was to be done ? 

I can tell you what toas done. For the sake of 
peace, we yielded our principles. True, I was the 
last to give up ; but after holding out a good while 
against the public sentiment, I at length consented 
to yield and license such men as were brought us, 
provided they came up anywhere near our former 
standard.* 

* I remember one very curious iBstance of examina- 
tion. The district, fearing their candidate would not 
be licensed, had deferred an examinaticm till the close 
of the school. Then as they were not entitled to a 
•hare of the public fund, until she had been licensed, 
they presented her fiir a license ; and she was examined 
by being asked how to apell a single common word, and 
duly licensed ! So little was the spirit of the •tatate 
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There were, however, certain other pofaibs on 
which I still insisted, in our examinations. One 
was to see that the candidate had a thorough 
knowledge of the branches in which he was exaL 
ined. In orthography, for example, it was not 
sufficient that a teacher could tell what sound a 
had in the second syllable of the word acquain' 
Umce, but also what sounds it had in the other syl- 
lables, together with the sounds, both of the vowels 
and consonants, throughout the word. 

We also inquired in what way — ^if he had never 
taught school — he intended to secure good order 
and proper discipline ; in what way he proposed to 
teach manners and morals ; whether he would 
consider it a part of his duty, to consult the health 
and happiness of ^ pupils out of school as well 
as in it ; whether he thought it important to keep 
young pupils employed ; and many other points 
of equal importance and prominence. 

These inquiries however — ^novel and tmprece- 
dented as our course of proceeding was— did not 
very well go down. Some thought they were 
wholly irrelevant ; others that they were veiy wise 
and learned ; others still that they were too rigid. 
The great difficulty, however, was, that they were 
matters on which new candidates had seldom ez- 



idhered to, and so bareftoed nrere oar evwrions of it, 
fiir the ttke of peace, sad our puzne. 
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pended a thought ; and about which they had no 
particular care or afnxiety. 

The final result was, that, after all our efforts, 
the schools were fitted out for the winter with 
nearly just such teachers as those to which they 
had formerly been accustomed. Indeed, I do not 
know that we ever made the least degree of pro* 
gress, except among ourselves. Some members 
of the Board were, I believe, often instructed by 
the course which was pursued ; or at least they 
were convinced of our former, as well as present 
errors. This indeed was a point gained, had it 
been maintained. 

But most of us were arrived at a period of life, 
at which opinion, and especially practice, seldom 
undergoes much change. School Visitors at forty 
years of age, if ignorant and shortsighted, will gen- 
erally remain ignorant and shortsighted still. Put 
them in possession of a new or important principle 
to day, and they seem to lose it again to-morrow. 
The old associations of ideas resume their sway 
again ; and eveiy favorable impression or hope of 
progress is swept away like the traces of the 
traveller in the sands of Sahara. 

No ; the world has little to hope, in the way of 
improvement, from men forty years of age, unless 
they have already commenced a wise course of 
improvements In that case^ everything is to be 
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expected from them. They have lost little of 
their capacity for actioo, while their gain, in wis- 
dom to direct that action, has heen imm^ense. 



SECTION II. 

SPECUL VISITS TO SCHOOLS. 

Requisition of the Statute. Neglect. Hurried visits. 
Superficial visits. How usually conducted. My own 
efforts. Visiting alone. My case not singular. This 
duty often thrown on Ministers. My attempts to be 
thorough. Results. My course unpopular. Excep- 
tions. Tribute to female worth. One female teach- 
er desirous of Improvement. Her health injured in 

a bad school house. 

• • 

We were required by the laws of the State, to 
visit each school at least twice ; one of which visits 
was to he near its commencement, and the other 
near its close. This requirement of the statute 
had, in general, heen hut partially complied with. 
The winter school had indeed, for the most part, 
been formally attended to ; but the summer school 
had been frequently neglected. 

But in all cases the visits had been hurried. 

They had degenerated to a mere ceremony. They 

consisted chiefly in hearing each class '' read 

end speir' » little— occupying in the whole from 

19* 
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three quarters of an hour to an hour of time. No 
questions were asked in arithmetic — none in gram- 
mar — and geography. If the time admitted — 
which seldom, however, happened — ^they were 
expected to repeat the Introduction to the Spelling 
Book, the ahhreviations, the pauses, and a few 
other matter of course thbgs. 

Even these examinations were often made un- 
der unfavorable circumstances. Instead of making 
the first visit during the first or second week of 
school, and the other near the close, as was the 
intention of the law, and as was indispensable in 
order to be able to judge of the progress which had 
been made, it was not unusual to defer it to the 
end of the first month ; and sometimes even to 
the second. 

The lessons, too, especially in reading, were 
very unfair specimens of progress. They were 
usually selections which had been read ten or a 
dozen — perhaps twenty — times over, and which 
each pupil knew, or almost knew, by heart It is 
true the Visitors were empowered by law to re- 
quire them to proceed in such a manner as they 
pleased ; but this right had seldom been exercised. 
Even if the teacher invited them to select the pu- 
pil's lessons, they generally refused. In short, the 
visits were a mere formality ; and were felt to be 
such by ail parties concern^. 
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Such was the state of things when I became a 
member of the Board. In some respects, inde^^ 
it was still worse than I have represented. When 
we came to divide into classes our four visits, it 
was difficult to find any who would pledge them- 
selves to a prompt and faithful performance of 
duty — a point which I considered indispensable. 
The result was that I visited all the schools myself, 
and very frequently alone. 

My lot was not wholly singular. It was not 
uncommon for some minister of a parish — ^for 
ministers, though not always the best judges of 
common schools, were usually appointed to the 
office of Visitor — to be driven to the same neces* 
sity. Either the visits must be omitted, or he 
must have philanthropy enough to make them 
alone. True, thb was au evasion of the letter of 
the law, which required at least two members of 
the board to be present on such occafioons ; but 
then it was a kind of evasion which was tolerated. 
For my own part, I not only visited the schools 
myself, but I endeavored, at first, toexambe them 
in a proper manner. At the first visit, I did not 
indeed attempt to accomplish much. It was my 
object to be a mere passive spectator. At the 
second visit, however, I endeavored to pursue a 
course which would determine the degree of im- 
provement actually madp. 
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But I found such a course of proceeding very 
unpopular. The teacher was not pleased with it ; 
the pupils were not pleased with it ; the parents 
were not pleased with it. They deemed me too 
authoritative. Even my companion in office — 
when I was so fortunate as to get one — had douhts 
whether the public sentiment wouJd hear us out in 
attempting anything like thorough improvement. 

The point was at last partly yielded ; and the 
teachers were suffered to pursue their own course. 
I will not say that no good was done ; for it is ira- 
possihle to say how far it is useful to stir up the 
public mind to this subject, even though we en- 
counter opposition by it. 

One important point had however been gained, 
especially with some of the female teachers ; and 
I mention this tothe honor of the female character. 
They had become convinced, by my general con- 
duct, as well as by my questions and remarks, 
that they were not doing, in their schools, all 
which might be done. Several of them were led 
^^to inquiry. And had suitable means been afibrd- 
ed them at the time, I have no doubt they might 
have been led on to a high degree of improve- 
ment. But I was unable to furnish them with the 
Journal of Edubation — the best work of which I 
then knew, to open their eyes — ^nor even with 
HalVs e:ccellent Lecluxet^ ^u School Keeping. To 
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one or two of them I loaned Miss Edgworth^ 
Practical Education ; but their minds were as yet 
too immature — ^I mean in this department of 
study — to derive much benefit from it. 

I remember one young lady, in particular, who 
begged hard for information. She said that on the 
whole subject of conducting a school she felt the 
most profound ignorance, and that she had every- 
thing to learn. She was indeed, sometimes tempt- 
ed to leave her profession ; alid she only remain-, 
ed in it, as a choice of evils. 

Such a spirit is the true preparation for progress. 
It is a sign of improvement, says Dr. Watts^ when 
we begin to perceive how weak and unwise we 
are. This young lady, notwithstanding her sense 
of her own deficiency, kept a comparatively ex- 
cellent school ; and often taught both winter and 
summer. I do not know that she Would have re- 
linquished the business to this day, hdd die not so "^ 
shattered her physical constitution, by her efforts, 
that she was compelled to do it. She had been 
teaching a winter school in a cold, bleak place, \' 
and in a very bad school house ; one in which the 
floor was so much neglected that considerable 
currents of air came up through the crevices, and 
produced disease. A severe cold terminated in a 
fever ; and this, with doubtful, or wrong medical 
treatment, put an end to her tehooY \l<^v^%^ 
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that season, and destroyed much of her vigor 
for life. 



SECTION IJI. 

MEETINGS FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

Efforts to improve teachers. Meetings once a fortnight. 
Not successful. Inquiry into the causes of failure. 
Probably my own mismanagement. 

During the first winter after I became a mem- 
ber of the Board of School Visitors, I made a 
strong efibrt to do something to promote the im- 
provement of the teachers. They were mostly 
young men of my acquaintance, and seemed wil- 
ling to unite in any plan which promised to add to 
their usefulness. 

The plan I hit upon was to invite both the teach- 
ers and the Board of Visitors to meet, once a fort- 
r Bight, for conversation and consultation in regard 
to the best methods of teaching and managing a 
school. With a view to afibrd every facility in 
my power, I funrished a room for the purpose. 

We had one or two meetings at first, which 

wore not without interest. But either my own 

m/smanagement or tKyme cAhet cause was in the 
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way of their persevering. The numher of both 
Visitors and teachers gradually diminished, so that 
it was not thought advisable to continue the meet- 
ings. 

I spoke of my own mismanagement; for I 
strongly suspect that my zeal — untempered as it 
was with that knowledge of human character 
which is so necessary to success in an undertaking 
of the kind— defeated my own plans and purposes. 
I am now quite of opinion that my associates con- 
sidered me as officious and rather overbearing ; 
if not quite too much given to innovation. They 
considered me a bookish man ; one who meant 
very well indeed ; but one who knew nothing of 
men and things. 

Now it requires a great deal of wisdom to man- 
age these things, in the world, and not defeat our 
own best and dearest purposes and intentions. 
*^ Be ye wise as serpents and harmless at doves,'^ 
said He who knew what was in the human heart, 
to a number of his disciples one day, in sending 
them out on an important mission. And oh, hoiff .. 
necessary is the same wisdom and inofifensiveness, 
in all the departments of human effort ; especially 
wherever and whenever anything^ is done which 
savors of innovation upon established custoins^ 
habits and manners ! 
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SECTION IV. 

INTRODUCTION OF A NEW READING BOOK. 

Reading Books in the Town. Their general character. 
Why new books were needed. My own views of rea- 
ding books for schools. A new book at length intro- 
duced. Its efTects. Objections to it. Their frivo- 
lous character. 

An attempt was also made <o introdace better 
school books, especially as reading books. Most 
of the schools had been confined to the New Tes- 
tament, the American Preceptor, the English Rea- 
der, the Columbian Orator, or Webster's Element 
of useful knowledge, for a long series of years. 
Indeed there was scarcely a pupil then in the 
schools who had ever known, in his own day, any 
change. Some of these books are respectable 
books for higher classes ; but others are hardly 
suitable for any. But good, bad, or indifferent, 
they were read with no sort of interest ; and I was 
extremely anxious to introduce some new book, 
which, while its tendency and style were excellent, 
fhould at the same time please the pupil. 
i Long experience in teaching had shown me, 
what the experience of every teacher and parent 
miuft inevitably con&xm^\!^\ cVuldien will make 
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twice the progress in learning to read from a book 
which is in some measure intelligible to them, than 
from one whose style and sentiments are beyond 
their capacity or their years. 

I am far from being friendly to that affectation 
of childish simplicity in the style of some of our 
children's books which has become of late so com- 
mon. A real child-like style is like any other 
style, except that a choice of words is made whose 
meaning is a little more obvious. There is an 
adaptation of idea rather than of language to the 
child's apprehension. A boy who will not under- 
stand a very eloquent speech, which he reads in a 
school book, will understand nearly the same 
words of the language arranged in the form of a 
simple story, or an account of some person, place, 
or animal. The reason is plain. Ih the forjner 
case, the subject is one on which he has not 
thouglit He has not yet entered upon politics. 
In the other — the latter-*instance, he is more or 
less familiar with the subject ; and hence the same 
words, in their appropriate combination, are quita 
intelligible to him. . 

After much conversation with teachers and oth- 
ers, an effort was made to introduce into all the 
schools in town a new reading book. It was priik 
cipally designed for the middle classtti; but 

30 
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neither the older nor the younger were to be 
prohibited its use. 

The children were pieced with the book, and 
it answered, in many instances, a valuable purpose. 
I believe more real progress was made in reading, 
through its instrumentality, in one year, them had 
been made in two years before. 

Still it did not give entire satisfaction to the pa- 
rents. It was a story book.* And although they 
were no less deeply interested in its perusal at 
home, than their children were at school ; though 
they loved its simplicity, and wept at the moral 
lessons it conveyed, yet — what ? Oh, it did not 
seem to them like a very good school book. They 
could give no reason for the feeling ; they could 
only say it seemed to them so. And such was the 
opposition to it, that it finally went into disuse, in 
most of the schools. Not, in most instances, 
sooner than it ought to have done, it is true ; pro- 
vided its place had beea supplied, as it should 
have been, with another. The practice of read- 
ing the same book in a school, year after year — I 
had almost said century after century— is very bad 
policy, and no better economy. 

There wa^ one man — a p^itical opponent of 
niiy own — ^whp, by his sneers, did more to destroy 

* Story of Jack Halyard, the Sailor Boy, by Mr. 
Cabdell, a distingaiBhedtettAY^t. 
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the influence of the book, and to discourage the 
practice of often changing our class books for rea- 
ding than any other person. He thought the child 
ought to read a certain sort of books — the very- 
books which had been so long in vogue — whether 
they understood them or not. A strange mistake ! 
And yet it is a very general one. 



CHAPTER XL 

MY TENTH YEAR IN SCHOOL. 

SECTION I. 

COMMENCEMENT OF SCHOOL. 

Left my profeBsion for School keeping. Rea(M>ii8. My 
Situation. School Fands — Their tendency. School 
hionae. Arrangements. Number of Pupils. My pros- 
pects. Expectations concerning me. One source of 
apprehension. Apology. 

After spending three years in my new profes- 
sion, and recovering my health, I began to think 
of abandoning it, and returning, once more, to 
school keeping. Not from any want of success 
in the station I then occupied, for perhaps few 
have been more fortunatb) but I had the following 

. reasons. ^ 

1. My mind was prone to dwell, with great 
pleasure, on the idea that I was born for the pirr« 
pose of improving the condition of my fellow men. 
But there were difBculties wherfe I now was which 
seemed at present, insurmountable. ' There were 
deep founded prejudices, which I could not hope 

to remove^ or live to see tcmov^ Vj ^^5wet** 
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2. My health was fully restored ; and I believed 
I had now learned the art of preserving it. 

3. The professional studies in which I had en- 
gaged were of such a nature as had led me to think, 
more and more, pf the importance of common 
schools, and the indispensable^necessity of impro- 
ving to the highest possible pitch, every form ' of 
elementary education and instruction. 

Having therefore made the necessary arrange- 
ments, I quitted my station, and in ten days, found 
myself oqce more in a district school. I need not 
tell you, perhaps, that I felt more real joy in the 
exchange than most seniors in college would feel, 
on being appointed to the presidency. 

I had placed myself — ^tho' only a few miles 
from home — among strangers. Yet it was a pleas- 
ant neighborhood ; and had some advantages over 
many others. The schools in that region, as well 
as elsewhere in the State had been much injured, 
by an unconditional school fund ; which, in dis- 
pensing its favors pret^ liberally, had gradually 
led people to rely almost adely upon it, so far as * 
there was adual need orapplying money ; and to 
put forth no exertions of their own. And he who 
knows anything of human nature, knows foil well 
that no people, in such circumstanQea^ will long re- 
tain much interest in the school which k thus, as 
it were, supported by a foreign power. H]Qwax^sL> 

20» ♦ 
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I have spoken of the evils of funds in the first 
chapter. 

But in the district in which I had now engaged, 
it was otherwise. They had heen in the habit, 
from year to year, of taxing themselves to a con- 
siderable extent, especially for the support of their 
winter schools. The result was, that they had not 
only retained a stronger feeling of interest in the 
school than many other districts were accustomed 
to, but they actually had better schools. They 
not only paid a price somewhat larger, but they 
continued the school longer. And wbifeit lasted, 
they visited it more. 

The district was very compact, and very pleas- 
antly located. The house, though not large, was 
on the whole good. It consisted principally of the 
school room and an entrance. It was well warmed 
and lighted. It was indeed, on a public road, and 
very near several mechanics' shops, besides a num- 
ber of dwelling houses. Still it was rather a pleas- 
ant location for the winter, though not so pleasant 
for summer. 

The number of pupils was about forty; and 
they were of all ages, from three, to twenty. I 
engaged forlTour and a half months, at fifteen dol- 
lars and my board a month. Of course I was re- 
quired to walk around the district, and board in the 
/kmilies. I opened tny ocVvooV ^^tlv in November. 
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Here I had resolved on a grand experiment, io 
school keeping ; although I meant to begin cau- 
tiously. It was not my intention to attack or even 
seem to slight old usages. My object was to 
change the spirit of the school, rather than to in- 
novate largely upon its forms. 

No stranger ever begun a district 8<^huol with 
better advantages — everything considered— than 
I did, on this occasion. I ha^ the prepossessions 
of the people in my favor, with one exception ; to 
which I ivBAl refer presently. They had nearly 
all heard' of my former reputation, as a teacher, 
as a citizen, and as a professional man ; and were 
therefore prepared to hope much — perhaps too 
much — from my exertions. I was prepared, too, 
from what I had heard of them, to expect a good 
d^ree of cooperation and support. 

The exception which had some weight with a 
portion of the people — ^to which I have just referred 
— arose from the consideration of my sudden 
leave of the profession ip which I had for three 
years been engaged. There I W8(!s, and, as it was 
generally supposed, domg well, and ^'making 
money'' — the latter, you know, ^nsy^ers all things 
in a world like this — when of a sudden, I was here 
soliciting a school. What could it mean ? 

Although I lold them, in simplicity, how the 
matter was ; yei they did not all »^em \o vxbi^v 
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stand me. Nor was it to be wondered at My 
best friends and nearest relatives did not under- 
stand why I should take such a course, although 
a few of them had long known I contemplated it. 
The idea of descending — for so it seemed to them 
— to take charge of a district school, at fifteen dol- 
lars a month, they thought very strange indeed ; 
and not only strange, but unjustifiable. I had 
scarcely a friend in the world who did not both 
wonder and disapprove. What else ^ould have 
been expected then, of strangers ? ^ ,. 

I have entered into these particulars because 
they have some bearing on the history of my pro- 
gress during the winter. It is obvious to every 
reader that I was likely to "be closely watched ; 
that while the majority were prepossessed in my 
favor, there were some who might strongly sus- 
pect nie of a slight degree of mental aberration. 
Indeed a charge of this kind, in one or two instan- 
ces, had been already cautiously preferred. 

However, as I have already observed, I was 
now in my school, and my scholars around me. 
Everything .seemed to go on pleasfllntly, and to 
promise us ^ season of much happiness and mu,- 
tual improven^nt. 
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SECT. II. ,^ 

SPELLING, READING, WRITING, ETC. 

How the spelling was conducted. Writing. Arithme- 
tic. Evening Schools. Assistance given mornings 
and evenings. School Libraries. 

All my *pupils, as is usual in district schools, 
attended tii spelling and reading ; and nearly all 
of ther^ to writing. I had also a very consider- 
able number in arithmetic, grammar and geogm- 
pby. Defining and Composition, moreover, re- 
ceived a degree of attention, especially the former. 
But of this last and grammar, I shall speak at 
length in other places. 

The spelling and reading were conducted in an 
appropriate and rational manner, except, thau at 
first the lessons were rather too long. But I soon 
made them shorter, and paid more attention to 
the manner of #ieir fpcitatkua or performapce. 

In spelling, I took gneat pains to pronounce 
each word as it should be pronounced, in good 
speaking or reading. It was ^ite customary 
with young teachers — and ^t must be confessed, 
with some old ones — in that region, to pronounce 
the word, if poarible, in such a ndknner that the 
pupil could iiot£iil to perceive Mai\7 ese^t^ \fiX\Kt^ 
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CHAPTER XL 
MY TENTH YEAR IN SCHOOL. 

J; 

SECTION I. 

COMMENCEMENT OF SCHOOL. 

Left my profession for School keeping. Retions. My 
Situation. School Fands — Their tendenisy. School 
Jurase. Arrangements. Number of Pupils. My pros- 
pects. Expectations concerning me. One source of 
apprehension. Apology. 

After spending three years in my new profes- 
sion, and recovering my health, I began to think 
of abandoning it, and returning, once more, to 
school keeping. Not from any want of success 
in the station I then occupied, for perhaps few 
have been more fortunate, but I had the following 

. reasons. ' ^ 

1. My mind was prone to dwell, with great 
pleasure, on the idea that I was born for the pirr« 
pose of improving the condition of my fellow men. 
But there were difficulties wheP6 I now was which 
seemed at present, insurmountable. * There were 
deep founded prejudices, which I could not hope 

to remove J or live to see tcmov^^ Vj ^SJwwa* 
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2. My health was fully testored ; and I believed 
I had now learned the art of preserving it. 

3. The professional studies in which I had en- 
gaged were of such a nature as had led me to think, 
more and more, pf the importance of common 
schools, and the indispensable^necessity of impro- 
ving to the highest possible pitch, every form ' of 
elementary education and instruction. 

Having therefore made the necessary arrange- 
ments, I quitted my station, and in ten days, found 
myself oqce more in a district school. I need not 
tell you, perhaps, that I felt more real joy in the 
exchange than most seniors in college would feel, 
on being appointed to the presidency. 

I had placed myself — ^tho' only a few miles 
from home — ^among strangers. Yet it was a pleas- 
ant neighborhood ; and had some advantages over 
many others. The schools in that region, as well 
as elsewhere in the State had been much injured, 
by an unconditional school fund ; which, in dis- 
pensing its favors pretty liberally, had gradually 
led people to rely almost sdely upon it, so far as * 
there was acfhial need of applying money ; and to 
put forth no exertions of their own. And he who 
knows anything of human nature, knows foil well 
that no people, in such circumstancea, will long re- 
tain much interest in the school which k tlius, as 
it were, supported by a foreign power. H.Qmax^sL> 

20» * 
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I have spoken of the evils of funds in the first 
chapter. 

But in the district in which I had now engaged, 
it was otherwise. They had heen in the habit, 
from year to year, of taxing themselves to a con- 
siderable extent, especially for the support of their 
winter schools. The result was, that they had not 
only retained a stronger feeling of interest in the 
school than many qther districts were accustomed 
to, but they actually had better schools. They 
not only paid a price somewhat larger, but they 
continued the school longer. And whifeit lasted, 
they visited it more. 

The district was very compact, and very pleas- 
antly located. The house, though not large, was 
on the whole good. It consisted principally of the 
school room and an entrance. It was well warmed 
and lighted. It was indeed, on a public road, and 
very near several mechanics' shops, besides a num- 
ber of dwelling houses. Still it was rather a pleas- 
ant location for the winter, though not so pleasant 
for summer. 

The number of pupils was about forty; and 
they were of ail ages, from three, to twenty. I 
engaged forlfour and a halfoKXiths, at fifteen dol- 
lars and my board a month. Of course I was re- 
quured to walk around the district, and board in the 
fiLmilies. I opened tn^ ocVvooV ^^tlv la November. 
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Here I had resolved on a grand experimenty m 
school keeping ; although I meant to hegin cau- 
tiously. It was not my intention to attack or even' 
seem to slight old usages. My object was to 
change the spirit of the school, rather than to in- 
novate largely upon its forms. 

No stranger ever begun a district 8<^huol with 
better advantages — everything considered— than 
I did, on this occasion. I haj|l the prepossessions 
of the people in my favor, with one exception ; to 
which I ibp\\ refer presently. They had nearly 
all heara of my former reputation, as a teadi^r, 
as a citizen, and as a professional man ; and were 
therefore prepared to hope much — perhaps too 
much — from my exertions. I was prepared, too, 
from what I had heard of them, to expect a good 
degree of cooperation and support. 

The exception which had some weight with a 
portion of the people — to which I have just referred 
— arose from the consideration of my sudden 
leave of the profession j^ which I had for three 
years been <pngaged. There I W8(!s, and, as it was 
generally napposed, doing well, and ^'making 
money' ^ — the latter, you know, answers all things 
in a world like tbb: — when of a sudden, I was here 
soliciting a school. What could it mean ? 

Although I lold them, in sinaplicity, how the 
matter was; yet they did not ^W »^em \s> vxci^v 
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stand me. Nor was it to be wondered at. My 
best fiiends and nearest relatives did not under- 
stand why I should take such a course, although 
a few of them had long known I contemplated it. 
The idea of descending — for so it seemed to them 
— to take charge of a district school, at fifteen dol- 
lars a month, they thought very strange indeed ; 
and not only strange, but unjustifiable. I had 
scarcely a friend in the world who did not both 
wonder and disapprove. What else^ould have 
been expected then, of strangers ? ^ ^ 

I have entered into these particulars because 
they have some bearing on the history of my pro- 
gress during the winter. It is obvious to every 
reader that I was likely to "he closely watched ; 
that while the majority were prepossessed in my 
favor, there were some who might strongly sus- 
pect ni6 of a slight degree of mental aberration. 
Indeed a charge of this kind, in one or two instan- 
ces, had been already cautiously preferred. 

However, as I have already observed, I was 
now in my school, and my scholars around me. 
Everything .seemed to go on pleasantly, and to 
promise us ^ season of much happiness and mu.- 
tual improven^nt. 
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SECT. II. ' ^ 

SPELLING, READING, WRITING, ETC. 

How the spelling was conducted. Writing. Arithme- 
tic. Evening Schools. Assistance given mornings 
and evenings. School Libraries. 

All my 'pupils, as is usual in district schools, 
attended V spelling and reading ; and nearly all 
of thenlt'^li^riting. I had also a very consider- 
able number in arithmetic, grammar and geogini- 
pby. Defining and Composition, moreover, re- 
ceived a degree of attention, especially the former. 
But of this last and grammar, I shall speak iiX 
length in other places. 

The spelling and reading were conducted in an 
appropriate and rational manner, except. thal»at 
first the lessons were tather too long. But I soon 
made them shorter, and paid more attention to 
the manner of #ieir v^citadon or performapce. 

In spelling, I took gneat pains to pronounce 
each word as it should be pronounced, in good 
speaking or reading. It was quite customary 
with 3roung teachers — and fit must be confessed, 
with some old ones — in that region, to pronounce 
the word, if poanble, in such a ndknner that the 
pupil could not fiiil to perceive neaiV^ eseir^ ^&'^^^^^ 
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even though it were at. the sacrifice of the true 
sounds of those letters. Thus instead of pronoun- 
' cing the word regency, as we pronounce it in cor- 
rect conversation, with the second and third vow- 
els short, it was customary to say regen'cy ; ma- 
king the e in the second syllable so plain that the 
child need not be in danger of substituting i or u 
or io for it ; and the y so plain that it was impos- 
sible to mistake that for anything, unless it were 
for i. This wretched practice I had always avoi- 
ded ; but especially did I avoid it this winter. 

Nor did I confine the pupils to columns of words, 
as arranged in the tables. Sometimes I gave them 
a reading lesson to spell, requiring them to study 
thoroughly all the hard words they could find in it. 
A thousand little devices were used to interest 
them in the exercise, which it would take up too 
much time now to name. In short the grand 
point was to make it a rational, rather than a pure- 
ly mechanical exercise. 

Writing was attended to, as in t former school, 
at the close of each half day ; and half an hour 
was the usual length of each exercise. This plan 
for teaching writing, in a common district school, 
is the best I have ever tried ; and I can cheerfully 
commend it to those who have never ' departed 
from the old plan of having it going on at all hours, 
,ai2cf in almost all way^ axxd c\xc>\TfNa.\39A<:e8. 
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Arithmetic was pursued, this winter, in the old 
fashioned manner ; except that I saw more and 
more the importance of encouraging each pupil - 
to study everything out himself, instead of going 
to his fellow pupils, or to the teacher, for aid. I 
urged it on them all to be thorough, as far as they 
went ; and I sometimes put forth questions to 
them, to test their profoundness. 

We had a few evening schools for arithmetic, 
by particular request of the pupils ; but I always 
avoided tbem when I could. Not that I was un- 
willing to devote myself entirely to their service ; 
but because I had reason to doubt both the mo- 
tives of those of the pupils who were the loudest 
petitioners on the subject, and their practical utility 
whenever they were permitted. 

I did not hesitate, however, to devote a reason- 
able measure of attention to any pupil in arithme- 
tic, who wished to study at the school room at 
any other hours besides the six devoted to school ; 
and as I was usually, there, a long time, both be- 
fore and after school, a few availed themselves of 
the opportunities thus afforded them. 

I had this winter, a very small collection of 
books which I was accustomed, occasionally, to 
lend to my pupils ; but it did not constitute any- 
thing like a regular library. I had grown a little 
tired of libraries, in the school TOom\ \)\x\. \x.^^a^ 
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chiefly, I confesa, on account of the ezpenseb 1 
still believe that, with judicious managem^it, they 
might be made to have a good tendency. 



SECTION III. 



TEACHING 6E0GRAPHT. 



An improvement. Description. Progress. Effects of 
this kind of Instruction. A caution to parents and 
Teachers. Spirit of this method infused into the 
School. 

In the study of Geography I flatter myself that 
I made quite an important change this winter. 
True, the recitations went on, in school, much in 
the old manner, except that the lessons were rath- 
er short, and I endeavored more than formerly, 
to make them thoroughly understood. But I had 
formed and adopted, for myself, a method of teach- 
ing the elements of this branch — sometimes at 
home, sometimes at school, which was certainly 
an improvement, because it was something which 
was highly indispensable to the right preparation of 
every young mind for the study of this impor- 
tant science, 
/usually commenced V>7 «kVvo^t^mY !^upil or pn- 
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pUs, somoTery small object which I had about me^ 
or which they had about them — one at any rate, 
with which they were perfectly familiar — and 
which was about an inch in length. I usually se- 
lected, for this purpose, a common pin. After a 
little familiar conversation with them, about the 
pin — of what it was made, etc. — I told them it 
was an inch long ; and thus endeavored to fix in 
their minds, as the starting pomt, a clear idea of 
an inch. In the next place, I was accustomed to 
show them other objects of the same real lengthy 
but whose apparent lengttk is less, because they 
'are thicker, or different in other respects. A great 
variety of objects was shown them, and great care 
taken not to make a second step till the pupil ful- 
ly understood the first. 
By placing two pins, or two other objects, each 

an inch in length, in a line, I proceeded to shoyv 

hi* 
ow great a distance two inches was, or three 

inches. But before I proceeded to repeat the inch 
more than two or three times, I used to show them 
my penknife, the handle of which (Constituted a 
three inch rule, and required them to judge by the 
eye, how long it was — that is, how many inches. 
It must be distinctly understood that I am here 
speaking chiefly of exercises with little children 
not yet advanced to geography. But it is quite obvi- 
ous to me, that the very same exeteYSi^ ^^i^ ^^^^ 

91 * 
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ten really needed by pupils ten, twelve, or four- 
teen years of age ; and that much of geography 
was wholly unmeaning to them for want of such 
instruction. 

My little pupils were now prepared to judge — 
gtiess as I called it— of the length of other objects, 

♦ especially other knives, pencils, combs, crayons, 
keys, etc. such as they were accustomed to see or 
have in their pockets. From objects three inches 
4ong, I proceeded, step by step, to those which 
were twelve inches in length. Here I paused, 
long enough to fix the idea pretty well ; after 
which I told them that twelvd inches were a foot. 
From a foot, we proceeded slowly to a yard; 
which is as far as I ever went at a single lesson. 
I never proceeded as far as I might have done, 
however ; because I was always very cautious 
about continuing the exercises till I fatigued their 
minds, or disgusted them by my tediousness. 

And now it was that I found their mental pow- 
ers began to be active, when they read or heard 
about an incn, six inches, a foot, six or sixty feet 
How long would six feet be ? they would ask them- 
selves. And when they learned that a tall man 
was about six feet high, they' were delighted to 
make that as a kind of measure. Thus if they 
/ead that a certain wild animal or tree was six 

feet and anothei twelve feel \ti>afe\\fl\Vthfiy were 
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quite prepared to think of the one as of the height 
of a man, and of the other as justahout the height 
of two men when the feet of one are placed upon 
the head of the other. 

They were also frequently asking their parents, 
or brothers, or sisters, or other friends, — how long 
is that ? or how many feet high is that ? or how 
many inches long \h that ? It is surprizing how * 
these " keys" to knowledge will open and interest 
and expand the minds of the young ; and prove 
the means of gradually developing their intellec* 
tual powers. 

But when from 3rards I went with them to rods, 
they were still better pleased as well as better pre- 
pared to go forward in the study of geography. 
It oflen happens that a certain piece of road, or 
portion of a garden, with which a pupil is ^miliar, 
is just three rods, or just foitf jfods, or just six rods 
wide. Now when this is so, and a child comes to 
fix this well in his mind, he uses it as a measure, 
in forming an idea of distances of which he after- 
ward hears or reads. If he reads of 1l river which 
is sixteen rods wide, and his father^s garden which 
at the end nearest the road is just four rods wide, 
is his measure, he will naturally and easily form 
an idea of the width of the stream by conceiving 
of it as four times the width of the garden. 

I do not say, mdeed, that every child virill va ^11 
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circumstances and in every case, make' stich confi- 
parisons, and draw such conclusions ; but cm in- 
genious child who has been taught in the way 
above described, and who has also been properly 
taught in mental arithmetic, will be very apt to do 
60 ; as I know from observation apd experience. 
And I know, moreover, that without this prepara- 
tory knowledge, all our previous instruction in 
geography, involving as it doe^ the mention of. 
lieights, distances, lengths, breadths, falls upon a 
child's ear like an unmeaning sound. Nor does 
it cease to do so, in eveiy instance, when he ceas- 
es to be any longer a child. The habit is oflen 
continued through life. There are, indeed, very 
few people who when they peruse a boc^or news- 
paper which involves ideas of height or distance, 
perceive clearly, aa soon as the language or fig- 
ures are presented^ the eye, and in its proper 
dimensions, the object They slide over it. And 
thi^ careless practice of sliding over things, is easily 
extended to the perusal of other words where no 
such difficulties present themselves : and indeed 
to everything else, which comes before the mind. 
I ought to- remark also, that every teacher or 
parent who pursues the course here indicated, 
with the chiki, should be very careful indeed to be 
accurate about distances ; and especially about all 
those distances whic\x VveSaViVs^^ \f:^^o9t as mea- 
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sores. I know a man who when four or five years 
old W!M constantly told that a certain piecQof road 
was a quartec^of a mile long. This he made his 
measure ; so that when he thought of a mile he 
doubled this piece of road four times, in order to 
conceive of it. But it happened that his meas- 
ure was about a fifUi too long ; and hence his 
mile was a mile and one fifth. And one great 
evil is that though he now knows his error, yet to 
this day, — and he is nearly forty years old — he 
always, before he reflects upon it, refers his dis- 
tances to his old measure. ^ 

The spirit of this species of elementary teach- 
ing I took great pains to infuse into my school 
during this whole season ; and I have reason to 
believe that by means of it a considerable amount 
of good was accomplished, r Still, nothipg was 
done in this way, in compaqipii with what should 
have been done. All our geography students in - 
common schools — wise as they suppose them- 
selves—ought, for at least six months, tx> go 
through with a species of this kind oftJrilljDg ; be- 
fore they are fit to touch a geography. 
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chiefly, I confess, on account of the expenseb 1 
still believe that, with judicious management, they 
might be made to have a good tendency. 



SECTION III. 



TEACHING GEOGRAPHT. 



An improvement. Description. Progress. Effects of 
this kind of Instruction, A caution to parents and 
Teachers. Spirit of this method infused into the 
School. 

In the study of Geography I flatter m3rself that 
I made quite an important change this winter. 
T^ue^ the recitatiosis went on, in school, much in 
the old manner, except that the lessons were rath- 
er short, and I endeavored more than formerly, 
to make them thoroughly understood. But I had 
formed and adopted, for myself, a method of teach- 
mg the el(i^ments of this branch — sometimes at 
home, sometimes at school, which was certainly 
an improvement, because it was something which 
was highly indispensable to the right preparation of 
every young mind for the study of this impor- 
tant science, 
/usually commenced V>7 «kVvomt^mY ^upilor pn- 
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pUs, some rery small object which I had about mcy 
or which they had about them— one at any rate, 
with which they were perfectly familiar — and 
which was about an inch in length. I usually se- 
lected, for this purpose, a common pin. After a 
little familiar conversation with them, about the 
pin — of what it was made, etc. — I told them it 
was an inch long ; and thus endeavored to fix in 
their minds, as the starting pomt, a clear idea of 
an inch. In the next place, I was accustomed to . 
show them other obJQcts of the same real lengthy 
but whose apparent lengtlk is less, because they 
'are thicker, or different in other respects. A great 
variety of objects was shown them, and great care 
taken not to make a second step till the pupil ful- 
ly understood the first. 

By placing two pins, or two other objects, each 
an inch in length, in a line, I proceeded to shoyv 
them how great a distance two inches was, or three 
inches. But before I proceeded to repeat the inch 
more than two or three times, I used to show them 
my penknife, the handle of which constituted a 
three inch rule, and required them to judge by the 
eye, how long it was — that is, how many inches. 

It must be distinctly understood that I am here 
speaking chiefly of exercises with little children 
not yet advanced to geography. But it is quite obvi- 
ous to me, that the very same exeteVai^ ^^i^ ^^"^ 

91 ^ 
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ten really needed by pupils ten, twelve, or four- 
teen years of age ; and that much of geography 
was wholly unmeaning to them for want of such 
instruction. 

My little pupils were now prepared to judge — 
guess as I called it— of the length of other objects, 

4 especially other knives, pencils, combs, crayons, 
keys, etc. such as they were accustomed to see or 
have in their pockets. From objects three inches 
iong, I proceeded, step by step, to those which 
were twelve inches in length. Here I paused, 
long enough to fix the idea pretty well ; after 
which I told them that twelve inches were a foot. 
From a foot, we proceeded slowly to a yard; 
which is as far as I ever went at a single lesson. 
I never proceeded as far as I might have done, 
however ; because 1 was always very cautious 
about continuing the exercises till I fatigued their 
minds, or disgusted them by my tediousness. 

And now it was that I found their mental pow- 
ers began to. be active, when they read or heard 
about an incn, six inches, a foot, six ot sixty feet 
How long would six feet be ? they would ask them- 
selves. And when they learned that a tall man 
was about six feet high, they were delighted to 
make that as a kind of measure. Thus if they 
read that a certain wild animal or tree was six 

feet and anothei twelve feel 'm>afe\\fl\l.,thfiy were 
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tgnXe prepared to think of the one as of the height 
of a ptiaa, and of the other as just ahout the height 
of two men when the feet of one are placed upon 
the head of the other. 

They were also frequently asking their parents, 
or brothers, or sisters, or other friends, — how long 
is that ? or how many feet high is that ? or how 
many inches long ib that ? It is surprizing how ^ 
these " keys" to knowledge will open and interest 
and expand the minds of the young ; and prove 
the means of gradually developing their intellec* 
tual powers. 

But when from 3rards I went with them to rods, 
they were still better pleased as well as better pre- 
pared to go forward in the study of geography,. 
It oflen happens that a certain piece of road, or 
portion of a garden, with which a pupil is ^miliar, 
is just three rods, or just four jk>ds, or just six rods 
wide. Now when this is so, and a child comes to 
fix this well in his mind, he uses it as a measure, 
in forming an idea of distances of which he after- 
ward hears or reads. If he reads ofll river which 
is sixteen rods wide, and his father's garden which 
at the end nearest the road is just four rods wide, 
is his measure, he will naturally and easily form 
an idea of the width of the stream by conceiving 
of it as four times the width of the garden. 

I do not say, mdeed, that every ctdld vinll va ^11 
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ten really needed by pupils ten, twelve, or four- 
teen years of age ; and that much of gfi|Ography 
was wholly unmeaning to them for want of such 
instruction. 

My little pupils were now prepared to judge — 
guess as I called it— of the length of other objects, 

. especially other knives, pencils, combs, crayons, 
keys, etc. such as they were accustomed to see or 
have in their pockets. From objects three inches 
long, I proceeded, step by step, to those which 
were twelve inches in length. Here I paused, 
long etiough to fix the idea pretty well ; after 
which I told them that twelve inches were a foot. 
From a foot, we proceeded slowly to a yard; 
which is as far as I ever went at a single lesson. 
I never proceeded as far as I might have done, 
however ; because I^ was always very cautious 
about continuing the exercises till I fatigued their 
minds, or disgusted them by my tediousness. 

And now it was that I found their mental pow- 
ers began to be active, when they read or heard 
about an incli, six inches, a foot, six of sixty feet 
How long would six feet be ? they would ask them- 
selves. And when they learned that a tall man 
was about six feet high, they' were delighted to 
make that as a kind of measure. Thus if they 
read that a certain wild animal or tree was six 

feet and anothei twelve teel \ti>afe\\fl\Vthfiy were 
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qUiite prepared to think of the one as of the height 
of a man, and of the other as just ahout tha height 
of two men when the feet of one are placed upon 
the head of the other. 

They were also frequently asking their parents, 
or brothers, or sisters, or other friends, — how long 
is that ? or how many feet high is that ? or how 
many inches long ib that ? It is surprizing how * 
these " keys" to knowledge will open and interest 
and expand the minds of the young ; and prove 
, the means of gradually developing their intellect 
tual powers. 

But when from 3rards I went with them to rods, 
they were still better pleased as well as better pre- 
pared to go forward in the study of geography. 
It oflen happens that a certain piece of road, or 
portion of a garden, with which a pupil is ^miliar, 
is just three rods, or just four JN>ds, or just six rods 
wide. Now when this is so, and a child comes to 
fix this well in his mind, he uses it as a measure, 
in forming an idea of distances of which he after- 
ward hears or reads. If he reads of :j| river which 
is sixteen rods wide, and his father^s garden which 
at the end nearest the road is just four rods wide, 
is his measure, he will naturally and easily form 
an idea of the width of the stream by conceiving 
of it as four times the width of the garden. 

I do not say, indeed, that every child will va ^11 
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circumstances and in every case, make such com- 
parisons, and draw such conclusions ; but nn in- 
genious child who has been taught in the way 
above described, and who has also been properly 
taught in mental arithmetic, will be very apt to do 
so ; as I know from observation apd experience. 
And I know, moreover, that without this prepara- 
tory knowledge, all our previous instruction in 
geography, involving as it doe^ the mention of. 
heights, distances, lengths, breadths, falls upon a 
child^s ear like an unmeaning sound. Nor does 
it cease to do so, in eveiy instance, when he ceas- 
es to be any longer a child. The habit is oflen 
continued through life. There are, indeed, very 
few people who when they peruse a boc^or news- 
paper which involves ideas of height or distance, 
perceive clearly, aa soon as the language or fig- 
ures are presented^ the eye, and in its proper 
dimensions, the object They slide over it. And 
this careless practice of sliding over things, is easily 
extended to the perusal of other words where no 
such difficuTlies present themselves : and indeed 
to everythMlg else, which comes before the mind. 
I ought to- remark also, that every teacher or 
parent who pursues the course here indicated, 
with the child, should be very careful indeed to be 
accurate about distances ; and especially about all 
ibo6e distances whVc\x V\q Sa \\k£\^ sss f^do^t as niea- 
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sores. I know a man who when four or five years 
old wiis instantly told that a certain pieces of road 
was a quartan of a mile long. This he made his 
measure ; so that when he thought of a mile he 
doubled this piece of road four times, in order to 
conceive of it. But it happened that his meas- 
ure was about a fifUi too long ; and hence his 
mile was a mile and one fifth. And one great 
evil is that though he now knows his error, yet to 
this day, — and he is nearly forty years old — he 
always, before he reflects upon it, refers his dis- 
tances to his old measure. 

The spirit of this species of elementary teach- 
ing I took great pains to infuse into my school 
during this whole season ; and I have reason to 
believe that by means of it a considerable amount 
of good was accomplished. .^ Still, nothipg was 
done in this way, in compa^HQO with what should 
have been done. All our geography students in - 
common schools — wise as they suppose them- 
selves—ought, for at least six months,, tx> go 
through with a species of this kind ordrillisg ; be- 
fore they are fit to touch a geography. 
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SECTION IV. 

A PRACTICAL EXERCISE. 

Examples of it. Various modes of conducting it. Its 
advantagres — noveltj — in. teaching spelling — defining 
— writing — reading — composition — geography — bio- 
graphy — history. Furnishes employment to the pu- 
pils. Cultivates all the mental faculties. Discovers 
their character. How it does this. Directions to 
teachers. Remarks on the spirit of Instruction. 

This winter I iotroduced an exercise among my 
pupils, from which I found the most imj^ortant ad- 
vantages. I had indeed made some tise of it in 
other schools, but never to any considerable ex- 
tent Jt consisted in incorporating— ^omtnigf^ as 
we called it — words into sentences. 

I was in the habit of dictating, or giving out to 
my pupils, — each having his slate — a set of words, 
which they were required to write down. I al- 
wa3rs dictated very slowly, that all might have am- 
ple time. When the dictation was completed, 
^hey were required to exercise their ingenuity in 
so putting them into sentences of their own con- 
struction th^t they would make sense, as parts of 
those sentences. 

Suppose the words dictated or given out were 
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tgiples^ com^ moon^ hat^ gold^ red ; and suppose 
the pupils were required to incorporate them into 
sentences. The following might he the result of 
the efibrts of some very young pupils. ^, 

AppUs are good to eat. A new hat. 
Com grows. Gold is yellow. 

The bright moon. A piece of rtd cloth. 

Others would probahly say much more. Per- 
haps their lists would read thus : 

1 am very fond of apples, I love to look at the moon. 
My father raises com. Some hats are made of wool. 
Money is made of gold and silver and copper. 
There is a bird called a red bird. 


1 

Sometimes I gave them a much longer list than 
this, and required them to select a certain numher 
of the words, such as they chose, and " frame in.'* 
I have sometimes given out twenty or thirty words, 
and required them to select seven of those which 
appeared to them most interesting. 

In other instances I have requested all those who 
preferred to do so, to select some favorite word, 
and relate, on their slates, a story about it ; spend- 
ing their whole time on that single word and th6 
story. I have in this way occasionally drawn out 
quite a long story from a boy who at the first 
thought he could do nothing. 

I lecollect in particular, havin^j^ ^vQ.\i Q^a^.^<^Rk 
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a certain occasion, the word hee among the rest. 
One of my boys, scarcely more than ten years of 
age, immediately wrote a long account of an ad- 
venture Jp a meadow, with a nest of humble bees. 

Aijother mode of this exercise,' still more inter- 
esting to some of my older pupils, consisted in 
framing as many of the words of the list as they 
could into a single sentence or verse. I have 
sometimes found half a dozen or even more words 
crowded into two or three lines across the slate. 

This exercise, in its varied forms and diversi- 
ties, was pne of the best I ever introduced into 
my school. It both interested my pupils, and was 
a source of much instruction. I have sometimes 
wondered that it is not oftener introduced into 
schools. Its advantages, among others, are the 
following : 

It is novel. Children, it is well known, are al- 
ways fond of something new. They soon get 
tired of their old school exercises, as they do of 
their old playthings. A new exercise, now and 
then, though it were in its own nature no better 
than the old, would, in reality, be more valuable ; 
simply from its novelty. 

It teaches gelling. The pupil, in writing down 
his words, is expected to spell them correctly. 
Indeed I sometimes made this a part of the exer- 
cise; either going lound from scholar to scholar. 
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and examining the slates, or requesting them to 
bring them to me for examination. In this way 
more real pj^actical knowledge of spelling was 
probably acquired, in a lesson of six wflnjs, than 
is sometimes gained by a whole page of words 
arranged in columns and learned by rote. 

It is a capital exercise in defining. This, indeed, 
was one leading object. No child can practice in 
this way without making rapid progress in the 
knowledge and tise of words, especially of the 
words designed for the exercise. And since we 
have few text books in defining, this is the best 
exercise I am acquainted with fqr a substitute. 

It is a good exercise in writing. I have known 
children become tolerable writers merely by wri- 
ting on their slates. In any event, this exercise 
cannot fail to be of advantage in this respect. 

It may furnish a reading lesson. It was cus- 
tomary with me to require my pupils to read their 
sentences, when thus framed. One great diffi- 
culty — perhaps the greatest — in leaching the 
young to read, is, that they do not enter into the 
spirit of the author^s intention. Even when they 
appear to understand him, they fall much short of 
his meaning. But this difficulty is obviated when 
they form their own lessons. It cannot be other- 
wise than that they understand them. They must 
enter into their spirit. But \f ao^ xVys^ c;qxv "c^^ 
them properly. 
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How often have I been told by my teachers — 
how often have I told my own pupils the same 
thing — that the great rule in reading is to read as 
we talk J But it is next to impossible to read the 
language of others as we would talk it ; because, 
after all, it is not our oion language, it is that of 
another. Here, the language, as I have already 
observed, is the pupirs own ; and it is not so diffi- 
cult for him to read it as he would talk it In- 
deed most pupils will be apt to do so, so far as I 
have observed. Mine certainly were. 

It is a valuable exercise in composition. No 
where, perhaps, do the majority of teachers mis- 
take more than in teaching the art of composition. 
They seem often to expect the pupil, to have 
thoughts on subjects which are wholly beyond his 
capacity. Hence it is that they are required to 
write on abstract subjects ; as ' Good manners,' 
early rising, beauty, riches, and the like. And 
hence it is, too, that the pupils so often dread the 
task. 

I never knew a child that might not be led into 
the habit of composing with the utmost ease, pro- 
vided he commenced right. Indeed, so far are they 
from having a dread of the exercise, I believe most 
of the young, with suitable management and en- 
couragement, would be very fond of it. 

la the case whicVv VvsA l^d to these remarkv, I 
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almost always found my pupils pleased with the 
idea of writing something of their own ; although 
they wece not always, it is true, equally pleased 
to exhibit it to the whole school : nor lyaf this in«; 
sisted on. How they would have regarded the 
exercise had I told them that one principal object 
I had in view, in requiring it, was to teach them 
composition, I do not know ; perhaps I should 
have frightened them by a name which, by some 
means or other is to the youna almost odious. 

It may be made an exercise in geography. We 
have only to give out suitable words as Boston, 
China, or Madeira, and encourage them to tell us 
all they know or can learn about these places ; and 
it then becomes in effect, a lesson— often a very 
useful one — in this most interesting branch. 

The same is true of several other things. By 
giving the names of distinguished men or women 
as Alfred, Alexander, Howard, Newell, etc ; of 
curious beasts, birds, or fishes ; and of plants, 
minerals etc. you may at the same time be doing 
something in the departments of history or biogra- 
phy, or in those of botany, mineralogy and the 
other branches of natural science. At least, the 
exercise will have a bearing upon the various sci- 
ences I have named ; and will tend to furnish the 
keys to it. 

There are several other imfot\»s\\ ^An^xj^a.^'^ 
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resulting from this exercise. One is that it may 
he used in school to fill up any otherwise vacant 
moments. Such moments sometimes do occur. 
Childreo, jfor the time, seem to have little to do, 
and are either dispirited or inclined to go to play. 
In this, or any other emergency, you can easily 
arrest their attention, and furnish them with plea- 
sing and at the same time useful employment. 
To do this, all of them must, it is true, have slates ; 
hut I consider a slate as necessary to every pupil 
in the school, as a spelling hook, and much more 
so ; and during several of the latter years of 
my teaching, if parents would not furnish each 
pupil with a slate and pencil, I bought and loaned 
them to him. 

Another advantage is that it improves in a most 
harmonious and happy manner, all the faculties 
of the mind. Memory is not in this case, as it too 
commonly is in school, exclusively cultivated; 
they are required to reflect, compare and judge. 
Especially does it improve the faculty of judging. 
This is perhaps its highest recommendation. 

Lastly, it developes, in a most wonderful man- 
ner, the peculiar habits and tastes of each individ- 
ual. We hear much said — ^and justly too — of 
the importance of having an instructor understand 
fully the character of his pupils. Now 1 know of 
joothing that will atcompWsIti ^\% o\^^t 8o well as 
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the foregoing exercise. It discovers, at once, the 
leading propensities or characteristic traits of each 
pupil — ^I mean if you introduce and manage the 
exercise properly ; otherwise you may defeat the 
whole intention of it. 

If it he asked how this exercise discovers, so 
remarkahly, the character of the child, I reply ; 
hy showing on what topics his thoughts dwell with 
roost pleasure. It is curious indeed to see in what 
manner pupils will select from a list, say of fif^y 
words, emhracing every variety. Some will al- 
ways select names of qualities or propeirtm, as 
sweet, green, or hot. Others always select names 
of number or quantity or amount, as thousand, 
pound, etc. Others will select topics still difier* 
ent. But their leading traits of character will be 
still better knowif by the manner in which they 
treat their various topics. Boys of an enterpris- 
ing or aspiring character will not only choose the 
name of some distinguished warrior or traveller, 
but recount more or less of his " glorious'' deeds. 
Others, who are benevolently inclined, though 
they select even the same name, will relate his 
deeds of benevolence. Others, still, trained to the 
love of money or the gratification of their appe- 
tites, are verjr apt to drag into their little stories 
something that savors of rich eating or drink- 
ing, or of property. 

22 
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a certain occasion, the word hee among the rest. 
One of my boys, scarcely more than ten years of 
age, immediately wrote a long account of an ad- 
venture Jp a meadow, with a nest of humble bees. 

Ai}other mode of this exercise^ still more inter- 
esting to some of my older pupils, consisted in 
framing as many of the words of the list as they 
could into a single sentence or verse. I have 
sometimes found half a dozen or even more words 
crowded into two or three lines across the slate. 

This exercise, in its varied forms and diversi- 
ties, was pne of the best I ever introduced into 
my school. It both interested my pupils, and was 
a source of much instruction. I have sometimes 
wondered that it is not oftener introduced into 
schools. Its advantages, among others, are the 
following : 

It is novel. Children, it is well known, are al- 
ways fond of something new. They soon get 
tired of their old school exercises, as they do of 
their old playthings. A new exercise, now and 
then, though it were in its own nature no better 
than the old, would, in reality, be more valuable ; 
simply from its novelty. 

It teaches spelling. The pupil, in writing down 
his words, is expected to spell them correctly. 
Indeed I sometimes made this a part of the exer- 
cise; either going lound from scholar to scholar. 
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and examining the slates, or requesting them to 
bring them to me for examination. In this way 
more real pftictical knowledge of spelling was 
probably acquired, in a lesson of six wokIs, than 
is sometimes gained by a whole page of words 4. 
arranged in columns and learned by rote. 

It is a capital exercise in defining. This, indeed, 
was one leading object. No child can practice in ] 
this way without making rapid progress in the 
knowledge and tise of words, especially of the 
words designed for the exercise. And since we 
have few text books in defining, this is the best 
exercise I am acquainted with fqr a substitute. 

It is a good exercise in writing, I have known 
children become tolerable writers merely by wri- 
ting on their slates. In any event, this exercise 
cannot fail to be of advantage in this respect. 

It may furnish a reading lesson. It was cus- 
tomary with me to require my pupils to read .their 
sentences, when thus framed. One great diffi- 
culty — perhaps the greatest — in teaching the 
young to read, is, that they do not enter into the 
spirit of the author's intention. Even when they 
appear to understand him, they fall much short of 
his meaning. But this difficulty is obviated when 
they form their own lessons. It cannot be other- 
wise than that they understand them. They must 
enter into their spirit. But if so, \Jqb^ cwsv "^a^^ 
them properly. 
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How often have I been told by my teachers — 
how of\en have I told my own pupils the same 
thing— that the great rule in reading is to read as 
we talk J But it is next to impossible to read the 
langua^ of others as we would talk it ; because, 



tifter all, it is not our ovm language, it is that of 
another. Here, the language, as I have already 
observed, is the pupil's own ; and it is not so diffi- 
cult for him to read it as he w^ould talk it In- 
deed most pupils will be apt to do so, so far as I 
have observed. Mine certainly were. 

It is a valuable exercise in composition. No 
where, perhaps, do the majority of teachers mis- 
take more than in teaching the art of composition. 
They seem often to expect the pupil, to have 
thoughts on subjects which are wholly beyond his 
capacity. Hence it is that they are required to 
write on abstract subjects ; as ' Good manners,' 
early rising, beauty, riches, and the like. And 
hence it is, too, that the pupils so often dread the 
task. 

I never knew a child that might not be led into 
the habit of composing with the utmost ease, pro- 
vided he commenced right. Indeed, so far are they 
from having a dread of the exercise, I believe most 
of the young, with suitable management and en- 
couragement, would be very fond of it. 

la the case whicVv VvsA ted to these remarks, I 
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almost always found my pupils pleased with the 
idea of writing something of their own ; although 
they were not always, it is true, equally pleased 
to exhibit it to the whole school : nor waj| this in«; 
sisted on. How they would have regarded the 
exercise had I told them that one principal object 
I had in vieW) in requiring it, wa? to teach them 
composition, I do not know ; perhaps I should 
have frightened them by a name which, by some 
means or other is to the yoima almost odious. 

It may be made an exercise in geography. We 
have only to give out suitable words as Boston, 
China, or Madeira, and encourage them to tell us 
all they know or can learn about these places ; and 
it then becomes in effect, a lesson— often a very 
useful one — in this most interesting branch. 

The same is true of several other things. By 
giving the names of distinguished men or women 
as Alfred, Alexander, Howard, Newell, etc ; of 
curious beasts, birds, ,or fishes ; and of plants, 
minerals etc. you may at the same time be doing 
something in the departments of history or bic^ra- 
phy, or in those of botany, mineralogy and the 
other branches of natural science. At least, the 
exercise will have a bearing upon the various sci- 
ences I have named ; and will tend to furnish the 
keys to it. 

There are several other impoxVanX ^n^sjI^]^^^ 
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resulting from this exercise. One is that it may 
be used in school to fill up any otherwise vacant 
moments. Such moments sometimes do occur. 
Children for the time, seem to have little to do, 
and are either dispirited or inclined to go to play. 
In this, or any other emergency, you can easily 
arrest their attention, and furnish them with plea- 
sing and at the same time usedd employment. 
To do this, all of them must, it is true, have slates ; 
but I consider a slate as necessary to every pupil 
in the school, as a spelling book, and much more 
so; and during several of the latter years of 
my teaching, if parents would not furnish each 
pupil with a slate and pencil, I bought and loaned 
them to him. 

Another advantage is that it improves in a most 
harnoonious and happy manner, all the faculties 
of the mind. Memory is not in this case, as it too 
commonly is in school, exclusively cultivated; 
they are required to reflect, compare and judge. 
Especially does it improve the faculty of judging. 
This is perhaps its highest recommendation. 

Lastly, it developes, in a most wonderful man- 
ner, the peculiar habits and tastes of each individ- 
ual. We hear much said — and justly too — of 
^e importance of having an instructor understand 
fully the character of his pupils. Now 1 know of 
nothing that will afecompMi ^\a cA^^t 8o well as 
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the foregoing exercise. It discoveis, at once, the 
leading propensities or characteristic traits of each 
pupil — ^I mean if you introduce and manage the 
exercise properly ; otherwise you may defeat the 
whole intention of it 

If it he asked liow this exercise discovers, so 
remarkahly, the character of the child, I reply ; 
hy showing on what topics his thoughts dwell with 
most pleasure. It is curious indeed to see in what 
manner pupils will select from a list, say of fif^y 
words, emhracing every variety. Some will al- 
ways select names of qualities or propeitieBf as 
sweet, green, or hot. Others always select names 
of number or quantity or amount, as thousand, 
pound, etc. Others will select topics still difier- 
ent. But their leading traits of character will be 
still better knowh by the manner in which they 
treat their various topics. Boys of an enterpris- 
ing or aspiring character will not only choose the 
name of some distinguished warrior or traveller, 
but recount more or less of his " glorious" deeds. 
Others, who are benevolently inclined, though 
they select even the same name, will relate his 
deeds of benevolence. Others, still, trained to the 
love of money or the gratification of their appe- 
tites, are very apt to dreg into their little stories 
something that savors of rich eating or drink- 
ing, or of property. 

22 
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Since I have spoken of conducting this exercise 
in a proper manner, it is necessary to add that I 
VfoulA always endeavor so to manage it as to have 
the pupils regard it as a favor ; and not as a task. 
To this end it must not be too long continued, es- 
pecially at first. It is always better to leave off a 
little earlier rather than not return to the same 
fare with a good appetite. Nor is it well to be too 
critical at first, especially with the exertions of 
the timid or diffident. By over, or rough criticism, 
I have sometimes so far discouraged beginners 
in this exercise, that they never completely re- 
covered from the injury. 

Indeed, all exercises in school, of whatever na- 
ture they may be, require, in the teacher, a large 
fund of plain good sense. No male or female 
teacher can take up any plan or method whatever 
from another person, and introduce it into school^ 
and render it permanently useful, without certain 
modifications, or restrictions, to adapt it to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of themselves. There is no 
method of teaching any branch in the world which 
will always apply to the circumstances of all 
schools. It has been said that a coat properly cut 
and made will fit any body. But if this Is obviously 
untrue, now much more untrue is it that particular 
plans and methods of teaching arc adapted to all 
schools f — For myself, 1 Wn^ ivo di^wbt that the 
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exercise which I have here descrihed, and which 
I deem a highly important one, would he of exceed- 
ing great value, in at least some of its features, to 
all teachers who would enter fully into its spirit. 
Here is one great secret of many methods of in- 
struction. It is not the improved method itself 
which does the good, so much as the spirit of him 
who adopts it. And where a teacher has a proper 
spirit, and is truly spirited, he may accomplish a 
great deal hy methods in themselves quite inferior, 
as well as hy antiquated or inferior school books 
and plans for discipline. 




' SECTION V. 

EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING ETYMOLOCfY, 

Preparation. Sensible objects. Teaching the N<v 
The Verb. The Pronoun. Meeting in the morning, 
at sunrise. Adjectives. Adverbs. Mood and tenie, 
etc. Results of the experiment. Reflections. 

I was resolved on making an experiment in 
teaching English Grammar. It was perfectly ob- 
vious that as Etymology was usually taught in 
schools, it was not only not understood by pupils, 
but irksome, in the extreme. I thou^hl I bad ^^ 
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last devised a plan of ioculcating this part of gram- 
mar with more than usual success, as well as in a 
manner which would be agreeable to the pupils. 

These points being settled, the question was, 
when and where to make the experiment. Its nov^ 
elty would so attract the attention of the rest of 
the scholars, ifit was pursued in the regular hours 
of the day school, as to render that season some- 
what doubtful. Besides, there were such preju- 
dices in the district — and in most other school dis- 
tricts in that region — against grammar in general, 
that I was afraid to render it very conspicuous, 
lest I should displease the parents. 

Our evenings remained ; but l was, in general, 
opposed to evening schools. The evening, how- 
ever, presenting fewest objections, it was conclu- 
ded to pursue the course, at thdse seasons. We 
commenced the evening of the first day of Janua- 
>|y, 1830. 

As I had given some intimations of my plan 
to the pupils, I had expected a large class would 
attend the course. But the inclemency of the 
weather, just at the time when we made the begin- 
ning, together with other unfavorable circun^stan- 
ces, diminished the class to about ten ; of whom, 
there were about an equal number of males and 
females. Their ages were generally from twelve 
to sixteen years ; though there were a few not 
much over ten. 
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Each pupil was furnished with slate, pencil and 
sponge, and each was required to pay the closest 
possible attention to everything I said or did. The 
idea of studying grammar with slates and pencils 
was so novel, that I found no difficulty of secur- 
ing general attention. 

Holding up my cane before theii, I asked them 
to write the name of it on their slates. It was 
immediately and eagerly done. Some, indeed^ 
wrote staffs instead of cane ; but this was a mat- 
ter of no consequence. Either was sufficient for 
the purpose. 

Now, said I, after giving them all ample time 
to write the first word, you may write the name of 
ihat^ placing my hand upon the table : which was 
accordingly done. I had already requested them 
to be careful to spell correctly, as well as to write 
everything in a legible hand. 

You may now, I observed, write down on yonf 
slates the names of all the things in the scbooU 
room : such a^hairs, desks, windows, etc. One 
of the pupils at first observed, that there were but 
few things in the room. But he soon found, on 
observing mor^. closely and thinking more intense^ 
ly, that the number was much greater than he had 
previously supposed. There were more than he 
found room for on the whole of one side of his 
slate. Many of the class said they could not, be- 
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fore now, have believed there were so many things 
in the room. 

When each had extended his list as far as he 
could, I requested him to count them, and set 
down the number. Particular individuals were 
next called upon to read their list aloud, pronoun- 
cing distinctly^ach letter. When there was an 
error in orthography, it was marked, to be after- 
wards corrected. 

As soon as this exercise was finished, and the 
slates cleaned, I asked them to put down the names 
of all the objects they could think of, which they 
were accustomed to see in the road between the 
school house and Mr. B.'s — about a quarter of a 
mile distant. One pupil inquired, if they might 
write the names of the men, and women, and chil- 
dren, he was accustomed to see there ; as well as 
the birds, snakes, and other animals. I told him 
that he might. 

A long list having been completed by each pu- 
pil, he was required to read it, m^k the errors in 
orthography, and correct them as before. Care 
was taken not to make the lesson tedious. It was 
not expected they nould, at these ^rst efibrts, suc- 
ceed in writing down every name, that might have 
occurred to me. All we wanted, was to make a 
beginning. 

As they were not yet fatigued at all, I gave 
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them a third lesson. Do you know what a quad- 
ruped is ! I said. Either they did not know, or 
did not understand me, for they were silent I 
told them that quadruped sin^)ly meant an animal 
with four legs. Now, said I, you may write down 
the names of all the animals you have seen, read 
or heard of with four legs. A long list was soon 
produced and corrected as hefore. 

Josiah, said I, do you know what a quadruped is ? 
An animal which has four legs, he replied. I 
gave examples of a few hipeds and quadrupeds ; 
and asked him to distinguish the latter. He found 
no difficulty in doing so. 

It was scarcely an hoar from the time of our 
commencing the lesson; and yet they were all 
eager to do more. So I gave them short lessons 
on the names of flowers — trees — fishes — trades 
—articles of furniture, etc. 

Before closing the exercises for the evening, we 
reviewed what we had done, in a very familiar 
manner : I, on 0iy part, asking them what we had 
done^ at every step of our progress ; and they*, on 
their part, giving the particulars. 

Now, I said to th6m, you have many of you at- 
tencfed schools where grammar was studied ; do 
you know what a noun- is ? No one appeared 
ahle to tell. They had heard the language of the 
definitions of the book repeated over and over-— 
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perhaps repeated it themselves — but had Dot un- 
derstood it ; and now, they had utterly forgotten it 

Well, said I, all the words which you have writ- 
ten on your slates this evening are nouns. They 
are names of things ; and all names are nouns. 
iVbun, then, means name. You may wonder why 
we do not always call them names instead of us- 
ing the word noun ; but 1 can only tell you at 
present, that the word noun, in studying grammar, 
is the most fashionable. 

You must, however, be aware that you have 
written the names of only a small part of the things 
in the world. There are names of good conduct, 
and bad conduct, and there are names of a great 
many sorts of things which you do not probably 
think of. 

If a man should behave so ill, as to take things 
without libertyi and perhaps do it a great many 
times, there would be a name for him ; do you 
know what it would be ? They did not quite un- 
derstand me at first, but afterwards they did*; and 
said a thief, I gave other familiar examples of 
nouns ; and for variety^s sake, as well as to .en- 
force the principle, asked them to turn to a cer- 
tain table of words, in their spelling bookii,' and 
select ail of those words which they thought were 
nouns. 

We had now continued the exercise an hour 
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and a half, when it was deemed advisable to close 
for the evening. There was no diminution of in- 
terest, however, till we came to the very moment 
of dismission. 

At our next meeting, it was my object to give 
them a clear and distinct idea of a verb. I did 
not, it is true, tell them beforehand that we were 
going to study the verb ; for it was a part of my 
plan not to do it. I only requested them to take 
their seats, and to provide themselves as before* 
with slates and pencils. 

I had entered the room with a bough in my 
hand, which I had broken from a tree, by the road- 
side, as I came along. The scholars had stared 
as 1 came in, but had not probably supposed it 
had an3rthing to do with the lesson. They were 
soon undeceived, however. The bough was to 
be, for that evening, my text book. 

Observe now, said I, what I do, and write down 
the action which you see me perform. This dis- 
tinction they did not at first fully comprehend. 
Accordingly, 1 broke in two a portion of the bough, 
and asked what it was I had done. Broke the 
sticky said one. Well, then, said I, if broke is the 
word which you think will best describe what I 
have just been doing, write it down. It was ac- 
cordingly done ; and I could now perceive that 
they began to understand me. 
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Taking my peDknife from my pocket, I next 
cut the stick, having already required them to 
watch my movements. This action they were 
now required to write down. They found no diffi- 
culty in doing it. Some, indeed, wrote the nomi- 
native along with the verb, as ' he cut' or ' he cuts ;' 
but in general they wrote only the verb, in some 
of its moods or tenses. 

A very great number of actions were now per- 
formed on or with the stick ; — it was split, hacked, 
scraped, bent, swung, tos^d, sawed, peeled, etc. 
All these words, and many more, were written on 
their slates. Other actions were then performed 
and disposed of in the same manner; such as 
stamping, leaping, jumping, walking, crouching, 
running, sitting, rising, singing, whistling, whis- 
pering, frowning, smiling, etc. 

When these exercises had been continued an 
hour or more, I told them that there was a name 
for words that meant action ; and that the name 
was verb. Thus, said I, you have the true mean- 
ing of the word verb ; it signifies an action. It is 
a meaning, too, which you will never forget. 
When we learn in the book that ' a verb is a word 
which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer,' we sd- 
dom understand it; and when it is explained to 
us, we are apt to forget it But Jro^ will now re- 
member what a verb is as long as you live. True, 
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I have not told you everything I know about the 
verb ; but all that I have told you is true, and may 
be^easily remembered. I repeat it, I do not think* 
you c€ui easily forget it. 

And I do not believe they have forgotten it to 
this hour ; though more than seven years have 
elapsed. It is the only true mode of teaching the 
definitions of those parts of speech ; and the prin- 
ciple is applicable not only to etymology, but to 
orthography, as well as to several sciences quite 
distinct from English grammar. 

Chir exercise was finished, for this evening, by 
selecting all the verbs in certain columns of words 
to which I referred them, and by a review, both 
of the studies of this and the previous evening. 

I have been thus particular in describing my 
method of teaching the character of the verb and 
noun, because, in the first place, I wish to illus- 
trate the general principle of teaching the thing 
itself, before I meddled with its name ; and in the 
second place, because the noun and verb, as is well 
known, are really two very important parts of 
speech ; and require, on their own account, a large 
share of the learner's early attention. He who 
gets a clear idea of the true nature of the noun 
and the verb, and can select them all from the pages 
of an English book, with scarcely a single mistake, 
has made a very considerable step toward a cor- 
rect knowledge of English grammar. 
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At our next lesson we studied the pronoun. 
For this purpose, I selected a familiar story, with 
which they were all acquainted, and which aboun- 
ded with pronouns, especially Ae; and requested 
them to write the story on their slates, exactly as 
I should slowly repeat it to them. In repeating 
it, I substituted nouns for the pronouns, in every 
instance, which in some places made a complete 
jargon of it. They were then requested to erase 
the nouns, as many of them as they could, and 
substitute words which would make better sense 
in their place. As soon as I had made myself 
intelligible by an example or two, they proceeded 
in the work with great pleasure and interest. 

When several similar exercises had been per- 
formed, they were told that those words which 
they put in the place of nouns, and which had so 
much abridged and improved the composition, 
were pronouns. Pro^ I said, is a Latin word, and 
means/or. PrO'tiotm therefore means^/br a noun; 
hat is, a substitute for a douo. 

During this evening, we confined ourselves en- 
tirely to the personal pronoun, and to a review of 
this and the preceding lessons, and to selecting 
nouns, verbs, and pronouns from some of the ta-' 
bies of the spelling book. 

Such was the eagerness of my papils to advance 
with the experiment that we had our fourth lesson 
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in the morning at sunrise.; and this, too, in .spite 
of the intense cold, and in defiance of the fact that 
several of the pupils were females, and had near* 
ly a mile to walk to reach the school house. 

At this morning meeting, we did nothing but 
study the nature of number — singular and plural. 
I must not go into details of the plan for want of 
room. ' It is sufficient to sa^r flfat the plan was 
equally well adapted to the purpose, with those 
which had been devised for other purposes at our 
former meetings ; that we spent some time at this, 
as at every lesson, in reviewing the past ; and that 
we closed only when we were interrupted by the 
mrrival of the hour of nine o^clock ; (he signal for 
, commencing the regular forenoon exercises. 

Our time, at the fiflh meeting, was taken up 
with the adjective ; in reviewing former lessons, 
and selecting nouns, verbs, etc. from spelling and 
reading lessons ; or in parsings as I should say, 
etymological ly. I will not describe the plan ; I 
will only say, that the principle and the end were 
similar to those of former lessons, and that the 
pupils' interest was undiminished. 

The sixth lesson was on the gender of nouns 

. and pronouns. The seventh wad a review of all 

we had done ; at which I was agreeably surprised 

to find that though two or three weeks had elapsed 

since the exercises were commenced, not a angle 
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idea had been lost by the most careless scholar. I 
attributed this — no doubt justly — m part to the in- 
terest which was taken, and not wholly to the 
original excellence of the method. 

The eighth lesson was intended to show the rela- 
tion of adjectives to nouns; and was therefore 
partly an exercise of syntax. The real object, 
however, was to show the true nature and char- 
acter of the adjective, by exhibiting its connection 
in the sentences where it occurs. We also took 
up, in this lesson, the degrees of comparison. 

The ninth lea^n was on the adverb, but I need 
not go into detail. I have ^extended the subject 
too much already. 

It is just necessary to say that we closed with 
our tenth lesson. This was spent on mood and 
tense. Want of time — but not the want of suc- 
cess, prevented a further prosecution of the experi- 
ment. We had, however, proceeded far enough 
to convince itie that there is nothing in the nature 
of grammar itself, were it pursued in a rational 
manner, to excite or preserve the disgust for 
it which children are so apt to acquire. 

For though we had not spent more than twenty 
four hours of time in our experiment — even in- 
cluding the time occupied in studying three or 
four short lists of words at home, connected with 
our course — ^yet in this very short period, a con- 
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siderable advance had been made, not in study of 
Grammar itself as a whole, but in the important 
department of it called etymology': The pupils 
had acquired a thorough understanding of the na- 
ture of the adjective and of the degrees of com- 
parison ; of the nature of nouns, with gender and 
number, and partially, case ; of personal pronouns ; 
and of verbs in general, and adverbs. They had 
also acquired some knowledge of transitive and 
intransitive verbs ; of mood and tense ; of govern- 
ment and agreement ; and of the nature of prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, interjections and articles ; 
they could parse, etymologically, as well as schol* , 
Avs in general, who have studied grammar three 
months on the common plan ; and what they had 
gone over with, they clearly understood. 

Enough at least had been BoCoiiq>lisbed — ^I re- 
peat the sentiment— to convince ttie* along with 
another experiment somewhat similar to this, that 
if English Grammar must be studied by young 
children, there is a bdtter mode than requiring 
them to spend weeks and months in committing 
to memory and repeating definitions and rules, to 
which they do not and cannot possibly attach any 
meaning. 

Not that books are to be dispensed with, alto- 
gether ; far enough from that. Where some pre- 
paratory knowledge has been acquired, books are, 
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most unquestionably, highly useful ; nay, indis- 
fensable. But in the etymologi6al part of the 
study, the pupil's own eyes and mind, with his 
slate and pencil, constitute the best books ; and 
without these, to begin with, the use of books, is, 
to young children, of very little service. 

What sort of an impression was produced on 
the minds of the people of the district by this ex- 
periment, I never knew. I had reason to believe 
however that they regarded it as the visionary 
plan and ultimate failure of one who was prone to 
speculation and innovation. There were indeed 
some circumstances calculated to give rise to the 
opinion that I was inclined to speculation. I had 
at this period some very dirious and to them vis- 
ionary ethical opinions, which I was sure of vent- 
ing, whenever and wherever I could get any body 
to hear me. It was not therefore singular that I 
should be misunderstood in an experiment in ety- 
mology which was so exceedingly novel, and so 
unlike anything of which they had hetose heard. 
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SECTION VI. 

4 

9 

TEACHING 0RTH06RAFH7. 

Partial experiment. Examples. Various kinds of or- 
tbo|rraphical parsing. Great-saving of time by teach' 
ing orthography in this manner. 

The new method of teaching Etymology gradu- 
ally suggested to my mind the idea of teaching 
orthography in the same manner ; also the nature 
of accent, emphasis, etc.; instead of going through 
that long — Zong— process so common in our schools, 
but which is seldom so far understood and made 
practical as to render it of much service. I has- 
tened to put the plan i^ execution ; but circum- 
stances prevented my carrying the experiment 
far enough, to test with certain^! its merits. 

No committing to memory, !n .{be usual and 
popular sense of the phrase, is required. The 
teaclftr Requests his pupils to take their spelling 
books — any other book would answer just as well 
— and open to a certain place which he designates, 
and hold themselves in readiness to answer such 
questions as he may propose. The following will 
exhibit the spirit of the process. 

The teacher requests the class to observe, on 
the right hand page, the word baker ; and on the 
left hand page, the word name^ and compare them« 
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Are they alike ? says he. " No." In what do 
they differ ? " The word haker is the longest, 
and has the most letters in it." Is that all the 
difference ? " No ; the word haker is divided." 
How divided ? " Into two parts." You mean 
two syllables. It is so. '" Baker has two syllables, 
while name has but one. Ba is the first syllable, 
and her the second. 

Now turn over the four next leaves on your 
right hand, and tell me how many syllables there 
are in the last word on the right hand page. " There 
are four." Very well ; you may now answer 
my questions without referring to the book. How 
many syllables are there in the word hehax>e 7 
*' Two." How many in stonement ? " Three." 
Great Britain ? " Three." Ice ? " One." Impene- 
trcihilUy ? " Seven." 

Do you know of any name by which all words 
of only one syllable are sometimes called ? 
"No." I will direct you to a place where you 
can find out Please to turn to such a page, 
(designating the page) you may read that sentence, 
(pointing to it.) " A word of one syllable is call- 
ed a monosyllable." Very well. Endeavor to 
find out now, what'a word of two syllables is call- 
ed. When you find out, you may read, or repeat 
It ^ A word of two syllables is called a dissylla- 
ble." — Now think, if you can, of some word which 
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is a dissyllable, and tell me wheo you have thought. 
'' Table ; pencil ; inkstand ; window.**^ That is 
sufficient. 

The same slow and gradual but natural course 
is pursued till the pupil thoroughly understands 
what a syllable is, that'tliougb he may not be able 
to repeat the language of the book, he can at all 
times, tell you what a monosyllable is,— a dissyl- 
able, — a trissyllable^-etc The process, thus far, 
if examples enough are cited to render the whole 
sufficiently intelligible, may take up the time of 
two short lessons. 

It will next be proper to analyze syllables. A 
word of one syllable is first selected ; — say at. 
You see, says the teacher, that there are two let- 
ters in this little Monosyllable. Are they precisely 
alike ? " No." How do they differ ? " One u 
a and the other is t" True ; but there is another 
difibrence, which I am now about to explain. I 
will direct to a sentence— you may read it. " The 
vowels are a, e, i, o, Uf and sometimes w, and yJ*^ 
You see then that some of the letters of the alpha- 
bet are called vowels, do you not ? ** Yes." Now 
tell me whether any of the letters in the word at 
belong to this number. " Yes, a.*' Does not i 7 
"No." Is not Uhen a vowel .^ "No." 

Other monosyllables, including other vowels, 
are treated in the same manner. It is unneceasaiy , 
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at first, to speak of the <;onsonants, except to say 
that they are not vowels ; but we should confine 
ourselves, as much as possible, to one thing at a 
time ; and first teach that thoroughly. Wandy 
may also, at first, be omitted. But as soon as the 
vowels are readily distinguished from the conso- 
nanti, the teacher proceeds. 

Here is the word amber. Is it a monosyllable ? 
" No." What then ? " A dissyllable." What 
is 0, a vowel or a consonant ? " A vowel." What 
is m ? What is h? What is e? What is r ? 

When this exercise has been pursued till the 
whole class can distinguish every vowel and eve- 
ry consonant — but n<^ in my opinion before — ^it 
may be well to explain the nature of the vowels 
and consonants respectively. I begin with the 
consonants. 

Suppose we take up the word magic. Is this 
a monosyllable, or a dissyllable ? '' A dissyllable." 
Is m a vowel or a consonant ? *' A consonant." 
Here after referring the class to the two kinds of 
consonants, mutes and semi-vowels, I inquire ; Is 
m a mute or a semi-vowel ? " I do not know." 
But examine your list of mutes. Do you not find 
it there ? " No." Is it among the semi- vowels ? 
" Yes." 

What is a ? " A vowel." What is ^ ? " A con- 
sonant." Has it here the hard or soft sound ? 
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*^ The soff Is it then a mute, or a semi-vowel ? 
" A semi-vowel.'' What is f ? What is c ? Is 
it a mute or a semi-vowel ? 

When everything is understood, thus far, the 
various sounds of the vowel a are introduced ; 
afterward those of e ; and subsequently the rest, 
one at a time. When these are familiar, the diph- 
thongs and triphthongs are attended to, then the 
compound characters, not only those which rep- 
resent simple sounds, but others ; and finally, the 
silent letters. 

The same principles will guide us in teaching 
the nature of accent, emphasis and cadence ; of 
primitive, derivative, and compound words ; and 
the art of designating the vowel sounds, in the ta- 
bles, by figures. It is not, however, sufficient for 
the learner to understand, merely, what figure 
governs the sound of the principal vowel, in the 
accented syllable ; he must also be able to state 
what figure toauld be placed over every vowel in 
a word, in order to mark its true sound. 

When (his whole subject has been gradually 
developed and presented to the mind of a child, 
the questions, during an exercise, might be some- 
thing like the following ; — ^the word selected for 
the purpose being rhinoceros. 

Which is the accented syllable of the word rAi- 
noeerosf What figure should be placed over it. 
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to mark the sound correctly? Has o any other 
sounda? . What figures would indicate each of 
them ? Are there any other vowels in the word ? 
Name one. What figure would govern that, if 
we were to place a figure over it ? How many 
other sounds has $, and what figures* would mark 
them ? A similar course may be pursued with re- 
gard to e. 

bra vowel, or a consonant ? a mute or a semi- 
vowel ? Is it ever silent ? Has it more than one 
sound ?— What ish7 Is it ever silent ? How is 
it in this instance ?— Is n a consonant ? a mute 
or a semi- vowel ? Is it ever silent ? Has it more 
than one sound ? — What is c ? Has it more than 
one sound ? Which sound has it here ? Is it 
then, a mute or a semi-vowel ? (We may omit r, 
as it has occurred in the first syllable of the word). 
What is «, a mute or a semi-vowel ? Has it ever 
more than one sound ? Which has it in the pre- 
sent instance ? 

If we were to select for parsing — for this is 
none other than the true method of orthographical 
parsing — the word thousand or champaign^ ques- 
tions would naturally arise on the diphthongs ok 
and ai ; and on the sounds of the compound cha- 
racters ch and th ; and on the silent g^ etc. 

From the knowledge I have of the commoa 
methods of teaching these things ; from die par- 
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tial experiments I have made, in this method ; and 
from the very natuVe of the case, I am confident 
that thirty minutes a day, spent in this way, with 
a class for three months, will give them a more 
thorough knowledge of the subject than ten, yes, 
twenty times that amount of time spent as it usu- 
ally has been — and to some extent still is-^ia our 
common schools, especially in New England. 



SECTION VII. 



FORCING KNOWLEDGE. 



An Error. Its effects real and imaginary. Jealousy. 
Never having time enough. Relating stories iiji school. 
Irritability. 

One error still ran through all my movements 
in school, and proved a perpetual drawbadc upon 
my efforts. My anxiety led me to try to force 
knowledge upon my pupils. Not that I intended 
any forcing process, for I knew better. Still there 
was a feeling oi huste, in all that I was doing ; « a 
sort of opinion that we did not get along so fast 
or accon>plish so much, or do it so well as we 
ought I was never satisfied with myself when I 
reflected at all ; and I was little better satisfied, 
with those around me. 
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This state of mind led me into many imaginary 
difficulties, as well as into a few real ones. Among 
other things it made me constantly swspicious that 
somebody would speak lightly of the school. Now 
there can be no surer way than this to bring about 
tbe very result which is so much dreaded. Strange 
that men with professedly wise heads, should be 
so prone to this error as some of us are 1 

But it also led me into the difficulty of never 
having time enough for our exercises. I was al- 
most always deluged with work. I seldom had 
less than twice as much to do as really ought to 
have been done in the time. Besides, it led me 
to continue the school beyond the customary 
hours; and to shorten the intermission and the 
periods of recess. It so absorbed all our time, in 
school, that it lefl me none, or at least next to 
none, for explanations, illustrations, relating of 
stories, etc. And yet these are the very things 
which by the interest they ionpart, and the impres- 
sion they I^ave on the mind, constitute all, or nearly 
all, that is worth having, in a common district 
school. There is— there can be — ^no greater mis- 
take than to suppose that nothing is done in school, 
unless you can count it in pages — pages spelled, 
reeA'^ recited, written, etc. And yet it is the very 
mistake which I was constantly making ; and 
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which greatly tended, directly and indirectly, to 
all my other errors, and the consequent misery 
which attended them. 

I spoke of relating stories to my pupils. Now 
I may he a little singular in this respect ; hut it 
does seem to me that a '* knack'' at story telling 
is one of the most important qualificatioDfl in a 
school master, next to good moral and religious 
principles and a correct example, which can he 
named. An occasional story, well told, is not only 
a refreshment and a relief, to the bodies and minds 
of the pupils; but if it be of the right kind, may 
have a very excellent effect on the heart. A wri- 
ter in the Annals of Education thinks that evefy 
college should have in it a Professor of story tel- 
ling. Now I am sure that a good story teller is 
at least as necessary in a common school, as in a 
college. — But it will be of no use to have the art 
of story telling, if a teacher so manages that he 
never finds time to use it/ 

My desire for making haste to have my pupils 
learned, — ^in other words my attempts to force 
knowledge upon them — thwarted as my hopes and 
endeavors seemed constantly to he — resulted in a 
kind of disappointment whose pangs were con- 
stantly rending me and leaving me miserable; 
especially in the school room. But of all places 
in the world, the school room is the last in which 
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we ought to feel ourselves miserable. There, if 
any where, we should feel well ; and manifest our 
good feelbgs in our every feature. There if any 
where, it is our duty — yes, our duty — to be, if 
possible, blessed, and happy. 



BECTION VIJl. 

TEACHING PUPILS TO SIT STILL. 

** Sitting still." The School room not a prison. Ad- 
vantages of learning to sit still. Example of a want 
of thiff habit. How formed. Four objections to sit- 
ting still too long at once. The golden mean. Con- 
stant employment. 

In my early teaching, I was very fond of the 
pleasure, and I may say the reputation too, of 
having my pupils sit still in school. But such si- 
lence as I then desired, as I have already said else- 
where, is procured at too great an expense." Subse- 
quent experience has taught me lliat, except for a 
few minutes at a time, on certain occasians, chil- 
dren should nc|t be thus dealt with. They should 
not feel that they are in a. prison^ but in ^school. 

The attempt to make young children, ul our 
district schools, sit still unemployed, for aa hour 
at a time, has often struck me as not only unwiso 
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— since it is usilally fruitless — but uoreasoxmble. 

Such protracted stillness has no advantages** to 
compensate for the trouble of securing it ; be- 
sides, it is next to impossible to effect it. 

The only advantages that I have heard claimed 
for it, are that it is important to the child in future 
life to have learned to sit still ; and that it is equal- 
ly important to the good order of the school. 

I admit, with cheerfulness, the importance to 
the child himself, of learning to sit still. I consid- 
er scarcely anything which is taught, either in the 
family or in the school, of more consequence. For 
the want of such knowledge — for want of the hob' 
it^ I should rather say, of sitting still — I have 
seen even adults unhappy. 

One man, in particular, I recollect, who was 
never taught to sit still. He is now forty years of* 
age. Follow him where you will, even to the 
church ; and unless he is asleep, you will find him 
in motion. I have, indeed, known him to- make 
efforts to keep still ; but they are never long con- 
tinued. If he can do nothing else, he will pick 
his teeth or his finger nails. He perceives his 
condition, and makes some fsihi efforts to break 
from the chains of so powerful a habit ; but he 
finds it so difhcult, that he ^es not long persevere 
in his attempts. 

But how is this habit to be formed } Is itto be 
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formed, in the boy or ^rl of three or four or five 
years of age, by compelling him or her to sit, 
with arms folded, on an unpleasant or painfql seat 
an hour at a time ? Never. Such is the na- 
ture of most children, that unless you fasten'them, 
or employ them, you cannot keep them still so 
long, if you would. The time* for which a child 
should be taught to sit perfectly still, either in 
school or elsewhere, should be, at first, very short 
indeed ; and should only be increased gradually. 
The moment you extend the period, too much, 
you not only defeat your object, for the time, but 
you produce, in the child's mind, a permanent 
reaction or dislike to the whole thing. 

In regard to the plea that a little child ought to 
sit still, for the good of the rest of the school, I 
have many doubts. The older pupils are not 
much influenced by the example of the younger 
class of whom I am just now speaking. The 
force of example, in a school, is all the other way. 
If examples of perfect silence were even is valua- 
ble in a school, as some suppose, it should be the 
older, and not the younger pupils, of whom they 
they should be required. 

But I have not found this deathlike silence in a 
school ropm either useful or necessary. True, I 
have sometimes required it of my pupils. But at 
other times, I have permitted more of the hum of 
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business. If there were d difference at all in the 
results, I think the last mentioned course the best. 
In this view, it seems to me wrong to impose 
on young children so painful a task as that of sitting 
entirely still for a whole hour at a time. It seems 
ndt only irrational, but as I have already said, un- 
reasonable. It not only has no important advan- 
tages, but it is attended with many positive evils. 

1. It is injurious to health. Vo child under 
five years of age ought to be expected to sit still 
half an hour at a time, in any circumstances. 
Who can doubt that the spine is oAen injured in 
this way ? Who can doubt, that the universal or 
almost universal crookedness of this naturally 
straight column, is oAen begun in the school room, 
in sitting too long oil hard benches, and above all, 
in sitting too still ? What other young animal — 
except the human being — would not be destroyed 
in a short time, by such treatipent ? And do not 
young children suffer quite as much from close 
confinement, as other young animals ? Is not 
motion, almost incessantly, as indispensable to the 
proper and healthy developement of the organs 
and frame of the human body, a^ to those of the 
lamb, or the kitten, or the kid ? 

2. It endangers good manners and habits. A 
thousand bad habits — physical, intellectual and 
morale— grow out of the effort id keep little child- 

24» 
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ren still in the school room. There seems such a 
tendency to expend voluntary power in some di- 
rection or anotlier, that if they are required not 
to move their bodies, they will at least move their 
hands and fiaet Hence, frequently arise the hab- 
its of drumming with the toes, rubbing the 6]W, 
and picking the teeth, nose and ears. Hence, al- 
so arises, in some instances, the habit of picking 
or biting off the nails. I have seen those, in 
whom this last habit was rendered so inveterate 
at school, that they had not broken it up in middle 
age. 

3. It is dangerous to morals. Children can no 
more bear to be idle, than adults ; and it is at 
least equally true of them, that he who is idle, is 
sure to be in mischief. The seeds of a great mul- 
titude of vicious habits are sown while sitting on 
the school bench, with nothing to do. 

4. It is a great waste of time to the teacher, if 
not to the pupil. What teacher has not regretted 
the necessity of spending so much of his time in 
correcting and punishing his pupils? Yet no 
small portion of this correction and punishment 
grow out of idleness, aided by fruitless effi>rtB to 
keep them perfectly still. How much happier 
would everybody be who is concerned—pupil, 
teacher and parent — if ineans were devised to 
keep these ypung folks constantly oocapied 1 But 
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is k an impossibility to do so ? Are there no 
means of furnishing the youngest pupil with such 
constant employment as to prevent the evils which 
it often costs both him and ourselves great' pains 
to correct ? 

'teii the means are abundant. There is no 
sort of difficulty — were teachers awake to the ne- 
cessities of the case — of devising means for keep- 
ing every child in school in such constant employ 
as to prevent all the evils which are usually atten- 
dant upon idleness. Let his time be properly di- 
vided between business and play and sitting, and 
the task is accomplished. 

Suppose a class of little boys have been sitting 
a quarter of an hour in perfect silence* This is 
quite as long a time as any body should expect 
them to be still. Then give each of them a slate . 
and pencil, fifteen minutes more. Let them write 
down the lessons they are learning ; or make pic- 
tures ; or do anything almost, they please. Then 
perhaps, let them reeite, or spell, or say their letters. 
Then let them go out and play fifteen minutes 
more. Then, again, you yiay require them to 
sit perfectly stSl a short time. Then, slates 
again. Then, it may be well to let them stand a 
short time ; and to on. 

Let me say again, there is no sort of difficulty 
inalltilis; espedally if the school is not too lai^e. 
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I have found no difficulty in carrying out the lead- 
ing features of this plan in a school of forty pupils. 
If the number is very great, the teacher may be 
obliged to employ monitors to attend to the slate 
exercises, as well as to attend them during their 
recreations out of doors. 



SECTIOiN IX. 



MY MORAI. INFLUENCE. 



Example more powerful than precf^pt. Anecdote of 
tying shoes. An excellent lesson to me. Other ex- 
amples of failure in teachers — in others. Necessity of 
attention to this subject. General effects of my own 
^ example in school. A gross failure. The Sunday 
evening club. 

It had long been with me an established princi- 
ple, that example, in a school master, was more 
powerful than precept Not that it is not so in 
every body else ; but if there be a class of men, 
to whom the principle is especially applicable, and 
of especial importance, it is the teacher ; and next 
to him, perhaps, the parent. 

In my early career as a pedagogue, I recallfict 

haviog had one lively little pupil, who when so 

€loeely watched thalViib cowX^ \xqV ^^ ^'>^ «o:^ 
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one near him, nor do anything else to relieve 
himself from the tedium of his situation, would 
employ himself in tying and untying his shoes. 
At last I forhade this ! But nature was too strong 
for him ; he was soon at it again ; and as the con- 
sequence — it was in my days of error on this sub- 
ject—he had his ears boxed ! 

Not long afterward, I think it was the very next 
day — ^I found myself tying one of my own shoes, 
in the school room, and in full sight of the boy. 
How many times I had done it before, during the 
winter, and thus contradicted by example, what I 
taught by precept and endeavored to enforce by 
punishment, I do not know. But the thought of 
my inconsistency and unreasonableness came 
upon me now, like a shock of electricity. I won- 
dered at my folly, and firmly resolved to say no 
more to the boy till I had first reformed myself. . 

This was a most excellent lesson ; and led me 
to watch over my own conduct with a severer scru- 
tinv than I had ever done before. In the matter 
of tying shoestrings, I believe I was never caught 
any vnore ; but I of\en detected myself in trans- 
gressing tmy own laws, in other matters. The 
scholars were forbidden to gaze at people through 
the windows, as they passed by ; but I found my- 
self doing it, in one instance. But heris, too, I 
broke up the practice at once. 
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This subject, I am led to think, is one of far 
greater importance thab the bulk of our teachers 
suppose. Indeed I have met with many who never 
appeared to regard it at all. They made good 
and salutary laws for the pupils ; but as for them- 
selves, they did not hesitate to violate them — at 
least in spirit — half a dozen times a day. 

But why will they do this ? Why will they ex- 
pect their precepts to be duly heeded, while their 
own example cobtinues so bad ? Why will they 
not learn to be what they wish their pupils to be ? 

it is easy to see the force of example, in a school 
master. One man I well remember, whose mild 
tones and mildness of manner wrought so— ^for he 
was universally beloved— upon his pupils, as to 
soflen the manners and tones, and indeed the 
whole aspect of the rudest boys in school. I have 
even seen horses and cattle wrought upon, and 
affected in the same way by a master whose tones 
of voice were mild and gentle. 

The truth is, that teachers in general, do not 
come up, in this respect, to the dignity of their prp-. 
fession ; and some fall wofully short of it. These 
things ought not so to be. They must not be so. 
They must change their course. They must strive 
to be, in all things to which the acutest young im- 
mortal mind can penetrate, exactly what they 
would have — ^would wish — their pupUs^to be. 
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It was now more than twelve years smce I had 
been more or less engaged as a teacher ; and yet- 
it was not until now that I had fully considered 
this whole subject of example. Nor do I know 
that I should have considered it well till this very 
time, had it not been for the circumstance of the 
shoe strings. This opened my eyes, and led me 
to reflection. So much do we owe, many times, 
to very small events, and sometimes, even to our 
own blunders. 

When parents and teachers shall fully under- 
stand, and duly consider the subject of example 
in all its force, and under all its bearings — when 
they shall not only understand and consider it, but 
in all things govern themselves accordingly — when 
they shall come to act up to the true dignity of 
parents and teachers, and set in all respects, such 
an example as becomes them — ^then, perhaps not 
till then, may we hope for an entire revolution in 
the aflairs of our moral and religious — yes, and 
our political world. 

• cl have spoken as if 1 had learned, by this time, 
how to teach well by example ; and as if I acted 
according to my knowledge. In some respects 
truly, I did so, but in others I failed altogether. I 
sometimes looked anxious and care worn. At 
other^ I was melancholy and apprehensive. At 
others, still, I was jealous and suspicious. And in 
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some instances, too, and these I have reason to 
fear, .not few, my countenance showed the most 
certain marks of fretfulness, anger and impatience. 
I have probably sometimes carried a scowl on my 
face for an hour together. For the most part, 
however, it was not so. During the greater part 
of the time, I succeeded in maintaining the signs 
and manifestations of cheerfulness. One series of 
failures arose from a source which will be men- 
tioned in the next section. 

This is the proper place for mentioning a gross 
failure, on my part, of teaching as I ought to have 
done, by my example. 

The inhabitants of the district, for the most part, 
kept Saturday evening, instead of Sunday evening, 
as a part of the Sabbath. With me, however,' it 
was different. I kept Sunday evening ; and my 
pupils knew it. A few indeed of the people whose 
children were uhder my charge, were in this res- 
pect, with me. 

But whether they kept Sunday evening or Sat- 
urday evening, it was customary to meet at jt 
store in the district on Sunday evening, in a kind 
of club, and read the papers, and discuss politics. 
Old and young were accustomed to be present ; 
and though there was seldom, if ever, any drinks 
ing or profanity, the conversation was often such 
as ill became those who regarded it as a part of 
the Lord's day. 
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And yet, in the face of all this, and of the knowl- 
edge I had of the power and efficacy of example, 
I did not hesitate sometimes, to attend. I tremble 
when I think of it. But so it was ; and I cannot 
now recall the past. The mischief which I have 
done, in this way, is done irrevocably. 



SECTIOJ* X. 

MT ILL HEALTH. 



Exposure to Cold. .Remedies. Opiam. Its remoter 
effects. Its happy effects while it lasted. Who ought 
to be temperate. Who are not. 

In consequence of various causes to which I 
had been for many years subjected, I had acquir- 
ed a habit of sometimes sofiering severely in the 
winter from colds. This winter, especially, I was 
a great sufierer. I also had slight attacks of rheu- 
matism. The latter however, were far from be- 
ing severe. 

For a few years I had used no ardent spirits in 
any form whateyer. Once when I began to feel 
the effects of taking cold, 1 used to take a little 
spirit, to induce a perspiration; and as I then 
supposed, to throw off the disease. Now, instead 
of spirits, wljiicb I was too much of a tenlperance 

25 
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roan to use, I took for the same purpose, a small 
pill of opium. 

This drug had apparently, a most happy efiect 
on me at all times ; but especially when I fancied 
myself a little ill. While its effects lasted, I was 
all cheerfulness and health and happiness. All 
seemed to go well, too, in the school room. In 
short, so happy were its immediate results, that I 
became almost a slave to its use ; and I wonder, 
now, why I did not become quite so. 

For so frequent were my colds, and rheumatic 
attacks, and so frequently were they feared, as 
coming on, and so numerous were my other ail- 
ments, that sometimes scarcely a day in a week 
passed in which I did not resort more or less to 
the opium. The ^piantity I took at each time was 
indeed very small ; but it had the desired effect. 
It threw me into a gentle perspiration, tran- 
quillized and even cheered my mind, made me 
strong in body, g£ive me courage, and did almost 
everything to tempt me to resort to it again the 
very next time I was inclined to do so. 

How strange that I did not perceive that many 
of the miserable feelings which I experienced, at 
tinies,(and which joined with other causes in tempt- 
ing and seducing me,)- were caused by the very 
opium itself which' I had before taken ! That is 
to say, the opium had lefl my nervoui system in 
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such an irritable state as to expose me to suffer- 
ing from causes which, had I let opium alone, iiev* 
er would have given me much trouble. 

While the effects of the opium lasted however, 
as I have already intimated, I was a very happy 
man, and an excellent school-master ; yes, and I 
had most excellent pupils. You cannot think how 
finely they behaved and recited, and what wonder- 
ful progress they made — in my own imagination at 
least — while I was under the influence and ex- 
citement of the narcotic drug. 

But when the effects of this base deceiver were 
gone, how was everything changed 1 How 
roguish, how ungovernable, «were the scholars ! 
How little they cared for books or learning I 
How gloomy everything appeared»i)ow dismal my 
prospects ! How pale my countenance, and how 
unfavorably it affected the feelings, and ultimately 
— as I imagined — th& conduct of the pupils ! 

If there be a man^on earth who ought to let 
alone ever3rthing calculated to produce nervous 
excitement, it is the school master. If there be a 
person who ought to let alone not only all distill- 
ed and fermented liquors, but all narcotic drinks, 
drugs, medicines, etc., it is the school master. If 
there be a person on earth who ought to show him- 
self a pattern of temperance in all things, and 
avoid in every respect, all infringement of the 
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laws of tbe human frame, it is the school mas- 
ter. 

And yet there are school masters — some few — 
who still drink cider, beer, wine, tea, coffee, etc. 
There are those who smoke cigars, and perhajps 
chew tobacco. There are those who eat — if 
they can get it — highly exciting fbod. In short, 
engaged as -they are, in a very exhausting em- 
ployment, and feeling or imagining they feel the 
need of some physical excitement or other, there 
are not a few of them who resort, in an unguard- 
ed hour, to something which may be as hurtful, 
perhaps in the end, as an occasional pill of opium. 

Let all such teachers beware. Let them re- 
member their hi^ responsibility. If they lived 
solely to and ior themselves, the case would be 
somewhat altered. Bat their faults, as seen 
through their exanfiple, may affect, sooner or later, 
the character of hundreds, if not of thousands. 
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SECTION XI. 

COUNTENANCING THE SFORTS OF MY PUFILS. 

Shoold teachers join in the sports of their pupils ? Rea- 
sons in favor of the practice. Ball playing. Coast* 
ing. Skating. Remarks on skating and playing on 
the ice. Going oat in the evening. If done, parents 
or teachers should oversee. Dancin^^— its general 
use. An anecdote. Another error. Effects. Re- 
flections. 

It was not common for teachers, in the vicinity 
of the district where I now resided, to engage in 
the sports of the pupils. My immediate prede- 
cessor, however, had done it. There was a very 
general prejudice against it, but he had dared to 
oppose it ; and I found the majority of the peo- 
ple, after all, in its favor. 

This was all very well ; and I was glad to see 
such an unreasonable prejudice giving way. I 
was and still am a full believer in the propriety 
and even necessity of the teacher's mingling in 
the sports of his pupils. And although I have 
already adverted to the subject once or twice, 
briefly, I must be indulged in a few more remarks 
on the same subject. 

1. The sports of pupils are excellent for study- 
ing their disposition and character. In the •chool 
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room they may be more or less disguized ; but in 
their sports, they are sometimes, incautiously, off 
their guard ; and they thdn show themselves out 
in their true naked character. 

2. To join them, in their sports, is an excellent 
means of controlling the character and regulating 
all the circumstances of their recreations, in such 
a way as to render them salutary ; and not only 
so physically, but morally. This whole subject — 
the healthfulness of children's sports especially — 
is greatly overlooked. 

3. The practice will have a favorable influence 
on the health of the teacher himself. He needs 
exercise in the open air, as well as his pupils. 
He might indeed walk or work ; but in that case 
though his body would be exercised, his mind , 
would not always be relieved ; and this portion of 
the human being, immured els it is, quite too long, 
in the school house, needs recreation quite as much 
as the body does. 

But besides the immediate effects of free exer- 
cise in the open air, it greatly favors his health 
more remotely. It preserves, in some measure, 
not only his* bodily elasticity, but the elasticity of 
his mind. It revives and preserves juvenile feel- 
ings^ habits, and manners. In a word, there is 
no one thing more useful, in every point of view, 
to the country scbooY tabaXe^x — ^td the school 
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master in the town or city needs it still more— 
than frequent free exercise out of doors with his 
pupils. 
* Our most common exercise was hall playing. 
In this, I was not very expert ; hut I believe I had 
all the healthful advantages which pertain to it, 
notwithstanding. It is really an excellent sport. 
I wish none of the sports of the young were more 
doubtful, in their tendency. 

Another favorite amusement was coasting. In 
this, however, we found difficulties. Situated as 
the roads were, in our vicinity, we should have 
been compelled to go into the fields to amuse our- 
selves in any coBsiderable degree with coasting. 
But this the owners of the fields were unwilling 
we should do. For this prohibition, there were 
various reasons ; some of them reasons of weight. 

Another amusement was skating and playing 
on the ice. The only objection to this was that 
the " pond," to which we were accustomed to re- 
sort, was rather too far from the school house. 
To go there durmg the short recess, at the middle 
of the forenoon and afternoon, was impossible. 
And as a large proportion of us went home for 
our dinners, it was almost impossible to find any 
time during the regular intermission. The dis- 
tance was about three quarters of a mile ; we had 
therefore, barely time to spare from our dinneift 
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to run to the pond, and then run hack again ; 
without staying to play a moment. But this would 
not do. The temptation to stay a little while was 
too great ; and as boys seldom think, in such ca- 
ses, how rapidly time iflies, there was a strong pro- 
bability their stay would interfere with the hours 
of school. 

The only time, therefore, which was left us for 
this exercise was the evening ; and to the evening 
it was chiefly confined. I do not remember that 
I had much trouble from their going on the pond 
at noon ; on the contrary, I well remember that 
the far greater part of them were sure to be at the 
school room by one o'clock. My own example of 
punctuality had been effectual this winter, as well 
as on a former occasion. 

There are many objections to the practice of 
going out to skate or coast in the evening, espe- 
cially to skate on the ice ; and some of them are 
very serious and weighty. One is that children 
ought to be at home, in the evening, in the bosom 
of the family. Another is, that if they go out they 
are apt to stay so long, that they get to bed later 
than usual. Another is, that all the purposes of 
health are better subserved by their staying with- 
in doors. Another still, is, that if there should be 
holes or dangerous places in the ice, they are not 
so well seen in the tu^V ^ m \k<^ da^ time. 
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If, however, in spite of these ohjections, hoys 
are suffered to go ahroad in the evening for the 
purposes here mentioned, some judicious father, 
or teacher, ought always to accompany them. 
Thus they would endeavor to guard them from 
danger to soul as well as to hody ; and they would 
remind them of the hour when it was proper for 
them to return. 

In this sport, of skating in the evening, I never 
joined my pupils. I only prohibited the exercise 
during the hours when the pupils were under my 
more immediate direction, leaving it to the parents 
to give them permission to go out in the evening 
or not, according as they thought proper. 

One great advantage would have been derived 
from my going out with them more than I did, 
even though it were in the evening. The young 
seem to think their parents and teachers grudge 
them time for sport, and would gladly cheat them 
out of it enturely, if they could. Now T must own 
that there are many parents and some teachers 
who do so ; and therefore the opinion is not whol- 
ly unfounded. But whether well founded or not, 
it exerts an unhappy influence. It leads children 
to estimate recreation higher than they ought, and 
higher than, in other circumstances, they would 
be apt to estimate it. 

But this error might be,\nagjExAYfi»A&\nA'^i^* 
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Tented, if parents and teachers would indulge 
those under their care with a pretty full nneasure 
of time for recreation, and let them see, by their 
whole conduct, that they do it cheerfully and not 
grudgingly ; and if, above all, they would occa- 
sionally make one of the party, and join them 
heart and hand, in everything but that which is 
morally wrong. 

One circumstance connected with this subject 
of recreation deserves to be mentioned, as it is, I 
think, quite instructive. 

I had not only an eye to the sports of the male 
pupils, but also to those of the females. These 
last were usually within doors ; and for this pur- 
pose, I used always to give up, during the inter- 
mission, my schoolroom ; sometimes when it was 
quite a self denial, not to say a sacrifice. Exer- 
cise, I knew they must have ; and there was no 
other good way for them to secure it, in bad or 
winter weather, than by recreation within doors. 

There were in the school a number of young 
ladies twelve, fourteen, or sixteen years of age. 
Some of them were already in a bad state of health, 
and I feared that being confined to the seats of 
the school room six hours a day, without something 
to counteract the dangerous tendency of so doing, 
n^ould make their condition still worse. 
Fot penODS wbo six uvviOcv^ %w<c:^ ^a oxudents, 
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shoemakers and tailors, I had long heen of opin- 
ion that dancing was a most salutary exercise ; and 
had noi hesitated on all proper occasions to say 
8o. I had done it too, in the face of the opinions 
of one or two sects of Christians, who in view of 
the evils which are too often associated with this 
exercise, go the length of denouncing it altogether. 

One day, having been absent a short time from 
my school room, dSring the hours of play, I re- 
turned, unexpectedly, and found the girls dancing. 
So far was 1 from discouraging the practice, that 
I gave it my entire approbation ; and even recom- 
mended the continuance of it. In doing this, I 
had refefence, principally, to the health of those 
who were already feeble. Had every pupil en- 
joyed perfect health, I do not think I should have 
said anything about it, either to approve or disap- 
prove. 

It happened that one of the families which lived 
near the door of the school house belonged to one 
of those sects of Christians who are greatly oppo- 
sed to dancing. This family, as I have every 
reason for believing, felt very much hurt, by hav- 
ing singing and dancing, every day at noon, so 
near them ; and above all, to learn that it was 
countenanced and encouraged by the teacher. 

Of this, however, I thought nothing at all, at the 
time. The tendency of the rDiBtolkft--SMt\'^Maii^ 
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it does not deserve a smoother name — was only 
discovered, some time aflerward, in a case which 
will be mentioned in our next section. 

The purposes which were contemplated in 
granting permission to dance, were, I fully believe, 
accomplished. I have no doubt it was a salutary 
check to the deleterious tendency of the school 
bench and school atmosphere. Every one seemed 
invigorated and made happi^ by it, except one, 
who was so far gone with consumption that she 
never became very vigorous ; though even she 
appeared to receive temporary benefit. 

My error in this consisted, in not taking into 
consideration public sentiment. I well knew the 
religious scruples of the neighbors, and ought 
therefore to have avoided offending them. Or if 
I had done no more, a plain statement of the 
whole case, with my reasons for every step I had 
taken, with expressions of regret that I found it 
necessary to their health, would perhaps have been 
advisable.* 

This, however, was not my way of doing things. 
I was accustomed to do what I thought at the time 



* There are, however, objections to dancing, founded 

in the constitutions of the young, at the period of life 

of which I am now speaking, which tre usually over- 

Jooked ; bot which i have not room — were this worls the 

/liftce for it— fully to d\acxkB&. 
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to be right, without much regard to consequences. 
Sometimes the results satisfied me ; sometimes 
they did not. — It is a pity we cannot combine with 
a strong determination to do what is right, the ha- 
bit of taking consequences into the account ; as 
these often have their use, in enabling us to de- 
termine what right is. 

There was one circumstance connected with 
the dancing, which I forgot to mention. The gen- 
tleman, whose family feeling I have mentioned, 
had laborers — ^young men— in his employ, either 
as apprentices or journeymen ; for I have forgot- 
ten which. These young men ifssd sometimes 
to steal away and go to the school room to join in 
the dancing. Not often, it is true, but yet often 
enough to excite the displeasure, and rivet the 
prejudices of their employer. 



!S6 
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SECTION XII. 



DISCIPLINE* 



General success. Case of ol>8tinacy. My views, at 
that time, of corporal punishment. Infliction of pun- 
ishment. An angry father. His treatment of me. 
Reflections. Explanation of the matter. Taking part 
with the father. Discussion of the subject with a 
friend. His narrow viei^» of punishment. Why I 
took no pains to see the father. Consideration of the 
subject. Over tenderness. An anecdote. A caution. 
Proportion of the punishment to the crime. Mistakes 
of parents and teachers. Marks on the skin. Obser- 
vations on punishment. 

In the discipline and general management of 
my school, I succeeded better this winter, than on 
any former occasion, with the exception of per- 
haps one or two instances. I had indeed frowned, 
and sometimes complained ; especially when un- 
der the influence of opium. But I had succeeded 
without much severity of any kind ; and had rid 
myself entirely of the wretched habit of boxing the 
ears and striking the head. I was, now resolved^ 
if I punished at all, to do it on philosophical prin- 
ciples ; to do it for the child's good ; and to do it 
in such a manner, and with such a spirit, as would 
not cause subsequent regret. 

Nearly the whole term had passed away, and 
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nothing had occurred to give uneasiness in the 
district, so far as I then knew ; for the effects 
which the dancing had produced on some few 
minds had, thus far been concealed from me. 
Nor do 1 recollect that I had used a rod or ferule, 
in more than one or two instances, during the 
whole winter. 

But I had one small pupil who, for some reason 
or other which I could not then discover, became 
quite disobedient. He had an elder brother in 
school a part of the time. The elder boy was fa- 
mous for slyness, and though I had reason to think 
he did some things which were not according to 
rule, I could not so easily detect him. But the 
little boy — now about seven or eight years old — 
was more open in his conduct, and more easily 
detected. 

He was often caught in his roguish tricks, and 
often admonished. At last his conduct appeared 
to assume the character of obstinacy, and I began 
to think it necessary to threaten. This, at first, 
made a slight impression, but soon wore out. 
From threats, I resolved at length to proceed far- 
ther, and to put my threats of punishment into 
execution. 

My opinion, at this time was, that neither the 
rod nor indeed corporal punishment of any kind 
should be used on children from two to ten yeaxs 
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of age, except in case of obstinacy ; and that 
whenever it was used, its use should be persevered 
in till the child was made to yield. To stop be- 
fore we gained our point, and induced submission, 
was in ordinary cases, to spoil the child. I had 
arrived at this conclusion, both from experience 
and much observation. It is also confirmed in the 
writings of Locke, Witherspoon, and others. 

The particular act of misconduct of which the 
boy whose case I am going to relate was guilty at 
the time whep I inflicted punishment, was not, in 
itself considered, a crime of magnitude. It was 
only great by its relations. It was one of a series 
of transgressions, or rather defiances of law, which 
he had long been perpetrating with the constant 
and steady assurance that a penalty would follow, 
unless he desisted. But he did not desist, and the 
penalty was inflicted. 

The infliction was simply a chastisement with 
a rod of appropriate size. This, I say, was the 
simple fact But there were, connected with it, 
many little circumstances which gave it the ap- 
pearance of more than ordinary severity. One 
of these was requiring him to take off his coat. 
Another was a good deal of preparation and pa- 
rade ; as if something terrible was to be done. 
Another, still, was^tbe long continuance of the pun- 
ishment I struck a few blows, then paused, and 
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conversed with him ; then repeated the blows, and 
80 on. All this was designed as a means of ac- 
complishing, in the most effectual manner, the de- 
sired result — ^the correction of the transgression, 
and the prevention of its recutrence. 

The punishment was inflicted at the close of 
the aflemoon. When it was over, I thought no 
more of it. The consciousness that I had done 
my duty, disagreeable as it was, and the hope that 
it would accomplish the objects intended, were so 
strong that I do not recollect ever thinking of the 
possibility that any individual would be dissatisfied. 

But early the next morning, as I was making 
my fire at the school room as usual, in came the 
boy's father, and immediately began to complain 
of me for abusing his child. He was evidently in 
anger ; I therefore said as little as I could to him, 
and at the same time give him reason to understand 
I had only done my duty. 

But mycomparative coolness and candor seem- 
ed to enrage, rather than quiet him. He accu- 
sed me of cruelty and tyranny, in whipping, un- 
mercifully, a poor motherless boy ; and that too, 
for just nothing at all. He said he had heretofore 
thought very well of me, bui that he now regarded 
me as a monster ; and that the people of the district 
were of the same general sentiment with himself. 

In the course of his conversation he alluded to 

26» 
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certain marks which he said were made on the 
boy^s back by the whip, and which were visible 
for many hours after he got home from schod. 
In short, he gave full vent to his feelings, and then 
left me. 

I am always pleased with the plan of going di- 
rectly to the teacher and making complaints to 
him, before we publish what we conceive to be . 
his errors, to the world. In this instance, howev- 
er, as I afterwards learned, the father had report- 
ed the story, with much exaggeration of circum- 
stances, in several other places ; and had succeed- 
ed in enlisting against me the prejudices of seve- 
ral other persons, especially a very aged lady, and 
one man a very whimsical opium taker. I also 
found — to my great surprise, at first — ^that the 
persons who were displeased, with the exception 
of the two I have just named, were brethren of 
the same denomination of Christians ; and were 
the very persons who had been offended by the 
dancing ! 

Could there have been a doubt in my mind, 
reader, why the father of the boy whom I had 
punished made such an unreasonable ado ? Will 
any one believe it would have been so, had there 
been no offence given by the dancing ^ 

He charged me with imbecility, insanity, and 
everything else. H\s cVvq(X\sba >nqxal ^\^\i ^i^ «x.- 
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travagant that had it not been known he was of 
a most impetuous temper, he would have defeated 
his own purpose — that of enlisting sympathy — by 
his very violence. 

And yet this man was a professor of religion — 
the christian religion — the religion of Jesus ! But 
I will not be thought disposed to recriminate. He 
has gone to render his final account ! 

Among those who took his part was a neighbor 
of his, a former acquaintance and distant relative 
of my own. He found fault with me, because I 
punished the boy for a mere trifle. I asked him 
if he knew what it was for which I punished him. 
He said the children stated it so and so — naming 
some little tricks, such as children are wont to 
play. I told him he was not punished for any one 
act, independent of all other acts ; but for obstina- 
cy in persisting to do what I had forbidden him ; 
that the particular act which took place at the 
time, was only one of a series of transgressions 
prompted by obstinacy, which had been running 
on for some time. 

But either he could not or would not understand 
this, and still persisted in his charge that the pun- 
ishment was disproportioned to the crime. Why, 
said he, there were marks on the boy^s skin for 
twenty-four hours aAerward. Was the skin bro- 
ken .^ I asked. Ohno,bullVietQ v)^t^x^^^ci^sS^ft&« 
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Can you punish an obstinate boy, of his age, with 
the rod, I asked, to any purpose, without marking 
his skin ? 

This, he said, he could not tell ; for be had 
never punished so small a boy with severity. Lit- 
tle boys, he said, should be whipped often and bat 
little at a time. Large punishments might do for 
larger boys, but not for small ones. 

It is of little use to discuss the principles of pun- 
ishmenlwith persons whose minds are so contrac- 
ted as was the mind of this young man ; btit I 
could not resist the temptation to make a few state- 
ments on the subject. To silence, by our argu- 
ments, is by no means to convince ; and I was, in 
the end, obliged to leave him, as far from just 
views on the subject as I had found him. 

So conscious was I of having done right in the 
case, that I neglected to call and see and examine 
the boy, which I now very much regret. He 
came to school as usual, it is true, but 1 did not 
like to examine his back at the school room. 

Had the father been either a sensible or a rea- 
sonable man, I would have gone to his house, and 
talked the matter over with him. But he was one 
of those who will not yield a point, even if con- 
vinced of being in the wrong. That is to say, he 
was one of the ignorant ; for to resolve not to see 
a thing in a difierent manner from what we now 
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it, is one of the surest known marks of a con- 
tracted mind, which the world can afford. 

Had I met with him and talked the matter over, 
I doubt whether anything would have been gained. 
He was fixed in his own way and belief, and it is 
not likely that anything I could have said would 
have convinced him of the reasonableness of my 
conduct. He would still have believed, in all 
probability, that little children — especially mother' 
less children, must be punished " little and often ;'* 
that the punishment was disproportioned to the 
error ; and that the marks on the poor boy^s sldn 
were certain signs of an unreasonable degree of 
violence, and of cruelty and tyranny. 

But though we never discussed the subject, to- 
gether ; and though it is now too late to discuss it 
for his benefit, it may be useful to others to con- 
sider for a few moments these charges, thus pre- 
ferred against me ; for they were not peculiar to 
this case ; many a better man than myself has 
found them preferred against him. 

The little boy, it was represented, was mother- 
less ; by which in the present case, was only meant 
that he had lost his oton mother. She died several 
years before. But her place was very nearly sup- 
plied by an excellent step mother. This, there- 
fore, were it a valid reason for increased tender- 
ness in any case, was no reason at all for any va- 
riation of treatment by me. 
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Nor is misfortune of any kind whatever, a 
sufficient reason for that increased tenderness 
which better deserves the name of indulgence. 
On this rock, multitudes have split. A most fatal 
mistake I And if this work should save from per- 
dition a few of these poor children who would 
otherwise be destroyed — in soul if not in body — 
by its influence, I should think myself amply re- 
paid for the task of presenting it to the public. 

I know, very well, how common it is to injure 
children, by this undue — this misplaced tender- 
ness. The child is fatherless or motherless ; or 
— poor thing ! — it has lost an eye, or is without 
hearing, or speech ; or it is deformed ! It must 
not, therefore, — all unfortunate as it is — be cor- 
rected for its faults ; certainly with any severity ; 
— Oh no ; it would be cruel. Thus many- peo- 
ple reason on the subject, if reason it may be called. 

A certain lady had a younger daughter, who 
was a litde deformed, in several respects. Her 
eldest daughter had been well brought up ; but 
this unfortunate one must be indulged. The moth- 
er could not bear to chide her ; above all to whip 
her. Or if she struck her at all, it was in a 
fit of passion — across the head, perhaps — for which 
she reproached herself five minutes afterwards ; 
and to atone for which she gave her poor injured 
abused darling a piece of sugar or a kiss. 
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But such a state of things could not last. The 
child^s temper gradually hecame so uDgovemable 
that if the mother did not actually resort to the 
rod, as an instrument of correction, she punished 
her a thousand times worse, by her frowns, and by 
frequently scolding at her. Nor was this by any 
means the worst of the evil. The daughter, her- 
self, is the great sufferer. She finds herself — for 
she is a woman of thought^doomed to the society 
of a temper which costs her daily and hourly a 
tremendous amount of suffering. And though I 
believe she will, in the end, partly overcome it by 
the force of christian principle, it had been much 
better never to have formed it Here is cruelty 
with a vengeance. To bring suffering, like this, 
on our children, and thus punish them all the 
days of their lives for our own negligence or error 
is something at which every feeling heart should 
ahudder. Yet this is the wisdom of many. It 
was the wisdom of the father above mentioned, 
and some of his neighbors. 

Hero let parents and teachers — should this 
meet their eye — pause a moment, and consider 
their ways! Liet them consider whether they 
may not be bringing wo upon theur offspring in 
this very way. Lict them see whether their own 
sins, in this respect, are not likely to be visited 
upon their children, unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration ! 
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In regard to the objectioa of the father of the 
little boy, or rather of his neighbor, my young 
friend, for him, that the punishment was dispro- 
portioned to the crime, I have perhaps, said all 
that is necessary. I will add however, that if my 
views on this subject, viz. that corporal punishment 
should, for the most part, be inflicted— fiot indeed 
with clubs, but — with a small rod ; if it should 
seldom or never be inflicted except for any long 
continued obstinacy ; and if, when the child is ac- 
tually corrected, it should be just sufficient to over- 
come that obstinacy, and no more without much 
— perhaps without any — reference to that particu- 
lar act in the series of acts by which the obstina- 
cy was manifested upon whose recurrence, the 
punishment was inflicted ; — if these views, I say, 
are just, then a pretty large proportion of parents 
and teachera are in the wrong, in their daily prac- 
tice. 

Children are oftener punished in proportion to 
the inconvenience their conduct has produced at 
the moment, to the parent or teacher who punishes, 
than with a reference to their own good, present 
and future. I will not exempt from this charge 
some very wise and good persons — wise and good, 
I mean, in the general acceptation of the terms. 
Children are oflener, I repeat it— made to suffer, 
in the present and in the future, for the sins and 
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follies of those who are set over them, than for 
their own voluntary misconduct. 

Such was peculiarly the case with the boy, 
whose story has given rise to these remarks and 
reflections — and I say again, why in the name of 
mercy herself, will not parents and teachers con- 
sider ? Why will they not take time to look into 
this subject ? 

I will tell you why. Their whole souls, as a 
too frequent rule, are absorbed in efforts to get 
money. The great object is, not to form the 
minds and hearts of their children — to train them 
for their country and for Grod — but to heap up 
property for them, or at least to preserve^ both for 
themselves and their children, the semblance of 
wealth to-day, come of the morrow what may. 

This father w€is a man of much property, and 
he had earned it by unwearied exertion, at home 
and abroad. For years he had absented himself 
from the bosom of that &mily who needed, daily, 
the instruction and assistance of the father whom 
God had set over them, in order to gain money. 
And he succeeded ; he accomplished his object ; 
but oh, at what a tremendous expense I Nay, 
what was the gain to himself, personally, to say 
nothing of the neglected moral character of his 
family ? 

But to the remaining charge against me, that 

27 
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there were mai^ on the boy's skin for some twen- 
ty-four hours after the punishment. Now it is not 
quite certain that any marks really existed, but I 
think it quite probable. I think nothing is more 
natural than that streaks on the skin should have 
been, for a short time, perceptible. But suppose 
all this is conceded, what then ? Does it prove 
that there was abuse ? Does it at all indicate an 
unreasonable degree of severity ? 

I do not hesitate to maintain — and with much 
confidence — that it is not easy to inflict punish- 
ment with the rod, in a degree which would be cal- 
led but reasonable severity, without leaving on the 
skin, the marks of the instrument. But these 
marks do no harm ; none at all. They pass 
away, in a short time. Even if there were to re- 
main—for a week or more — a purplish appearance, 
indicating that the skin is slightly bruised, it could 
not possibly affect the general health of the child. 

Are w^e to stop short of a point in our correc- 
tion, which alone will secure its end, for fear of 
injuring the skin a little ? Are we to jeopardize 
the child^s soul for fear marks should remain, a 
day or two, on his skin — a part so unessential to 
life ? It is painful to me to dwell on this topic, 
because I feel morally certain that all this punish- 
ment of the body, for the past, might be prevent- 
ed But, though painful, it must be dwelt upon, 
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till the subject is undertood. And I do not hesi- 
tate to repeat, what I have practically said before, 
that as the world now is, it cannot safely be fore- 
borne. There are errors, in most children, which 
must be corrected, or they must experience future 
suffering in a degree, with which the pain of any 
common or parental or pedagogical punishment 
can bear no comparison. Now if there is good 
reason to hope we can prevent the greater yk/«re 
sufiering, by the small suffering of the present, is 
it not proper that the latter should be inflicted ? 

The least measure of pain, however, which 
will answer the purpose, should of course be ap- 
plied; whether it be pain of mind or body. 
Whether the application shall be to the mind or the 
body, or to both, is to me, a matter of less conse- 
quence ; though I prefer to inflict it on the body. 
I have none of that modern fastidiousness about 
whipping, as it is opprobriously called, which 
would lead me to inflict an unreasonable degree 
of mental sufiering on my child, simply to avoid it. 

Many of these very parents who would not for 
the world, use the rod on a child ! lest they should 
permanently injure or degrade him, or diminish 
his self respect, will not hesitate to box his ears, 
strike his head with a book, or his body with a 
rule, a hoe handle or a broom. And yet are not 
these forms of punishment equally degrading with 
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the use of a rod of suitable size, and much more 
injurious ? But I have dwelt on this painful topic, 
at sufficient length elsewhere. I will only say 
that the father, above mentioned, was not only ac- 
customed to beat and bruise the bodies of his chil- ^ 
dren in a very unreasonable manner, but also to 
keep them almost constantly miserable in their 
feelings, whenever he was present. 

May this section, and the facts and considera- 
tions and reflections it contains, have their intend- 
ed effect ! May they lead parents and teachers to 
pause, reflect and beware ! Could we estimate 
properly, the height, the depth, the length and the 
breadth of human responsibility, how would it — at 
least, how ought it to aflTect our conduct ! Whether 
we sustain the relation of parent, guardian, master, 
or teacher, we are giving shape to character for 
time and eternity. In the family, in the school, 
everywhere — by our lessons, our instructions of 
every sort, our example in everything — we are 
forming mind and heart for the great future, and 
preparing the immortal spirit, with which we have 
to do, for inconceivable joy, or an inconceivable 
amount of sufleruig. 

END. 
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In regard to the objection of the father of the 
little boy, or rather of his neighbor, my young 
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views on this subject, viz. that corporal punishment 
should, for the most part, be inflicted— fiot indeed 
with clubs, but — with a small rod ; if it should 
seldom or never be inflicted except for any long 
continued obstinacy ; and if, when the child is ac- 
tually corrected, it should be just sufficient to over- 
come that obstinacy, and no more without much 
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follies of those who are set over them, than for 
their own voluntary misconduct 

Such was peculiarly the case with the boy, 
whose story has given rise to these remarks and 
reflections — and I say again, why in the name of 
mercy herself, will not parents and teachers con- 
sider ? Why will they not take time to look into 
this subject ? 

I will tell you why. Their whole souls, as a 
too frequent rule, are absorbed in efforts to get 
money. The great object is, not to form the 
minds and hearts of their children — to train them 
for their country and for God — but to heap up 
property for them, or at least to preserve^ both for 
themselves and their children, the semblance of 
wealth to-day, come of the morrow what may. 

This father was a man of much property, and 
he had earned it by unwearied exertion, at home 
and abroad. For years he had absented himself 
from the bosom of that &mily who needed, daily, 
the instruction and assistance of the father whom 
God had set over them, in order to gain money. 
And he succeeded ; he accomplished his object ; 
but oh, at what a tremendous expense ! Nay, 
what was the gain to himself, personally, to say 
nothing of the neglected moral character of his 
family ? 

But to the remaining charge ag^unst me, that 
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there were marks on the boy's skin for some twen- 
ty-four hours after the punishment. Now it is not 
quite certain that any marks really existed, but I 
think it quite probable. I think nothing is more 
natural than that streaks on the skin should have 
been, for a short time, perceptible. But suppose 
all this is conceded, what then ? Does it prove 
that there was abuse ? Does it at all indicate an 
unreasonable degree of severity ? 

I do not hesitate to maintain — and with much 
confidence — that it is not easy to inflict punish- 
ment with the rod, in a degree which would be cal- 
led but reasonable severity, without leaving on the 
skin, the marks of the instrument. But these 
marks do no harm ; none at all. They pass 
away, in a short time. Even if there were to re- 
main—for a week or more — a purplish appearance, 
indicating that the skin is slightly bruised, it could 
not possibly aflect the general health of the child. 

Are we to stop short of a point in our correc- 
tion, which alone will secure its end, for fear of 
injuring the skin a little ? Are we to jeopardize 
the child^s soul for fear marks should remain, a 
day or two, on his skin — a part so unessential to 
life ? It is painful to me to dwell on this topic, 
because I feel morally certain that all this punish- 
ment of the body, for the past, might be prevent- 
ed. But, though painful, it must be dwelt upon, 
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till the subject is undertood. And I do not hesi- 
tate to repeat, what I have practically said before, 
that as the world now is, it cannot safely be fore- 
borne. There are errors, in most children, which 
roust be corrected, or they raust experience future 
suffering in a degree, with which the pain of any 
common or parental or pedagogical punishment 
can bear no comparison. Now if there is good 
reason to hope we can prevent the greater ^u/ure 
suffering, by the small suffering of the present^ is 
it not proper that the latter should be inflicted ? 

The least measure of pain, however, which 
will answer the purpose, should of course be ap- 
plied; whether it be pain of mind or body. 
Whether the application shall be to the mind or the 
body, or to both, is to me, a matter of less conse- 
quence ; though I prefer to inflict it on the body. 
I have none of that modern fastidiousness about 
whippings as it is opprobriously called, which 
would lead me to inflict an unreasonable degree 
of mental suffering on my child, simply to avoid it. 

Many of these very parents who would not for 
the world, use the rod on a child ! lest they should 
permanently injure or degrade him, or diminish 
his self respect, will not hesitate to box his ears, 
strike his head with a book, or his body with a 
rule, a hoe handle or a broom. And yet are not 
these forms of punishment equally degrading with 
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the use of a rod of suitable size, and much more 
injurious ? But I have dwelt on this painful topic, 
at sufficient length elsewhere. I will only say 
that the father, above mentioned, was not only ac- 
customed to beat and bruise the bodies of his chil- « 
dren in a very unreasonable manner, but also to 
keep them almost constantly miserable in then: 
feelings, whenever he was present. 

May this section, and the facts and considera- 
tions and reflections it contains, have their intend- 
ed effect ! May they lead parents and teachers to 
pause, reflect and beware ! Could we estimate 
properly, the height, the depth, the length and the 
breadth of human responsibility, how would it — at 
least, how ought it to affect our conduct ! Whether 
we sustain the relation of parent, guardian, master, 
or teacher, we are giving shape to character for 
time and eternity. In the family, in the school, 
everywhere — by our lessons, our instructions of 
every sort, our example in everything — we are 
forming mind and heart for the great future, and 
preparing the immortal spirit, with which we have 
to do, for inconceivable joy, or an inconceivable 
amount of sufferuig. 

END. 
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